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HE method of research employed in the 
study of societal objects necessarily pro- 
ceeds from the notions held as to the nature 

of these objects. The discussion here presented 
is concerned with some of these conceptions, rather 
than with a report on detailed findings of a research 
project. The class of objects to which attention 
is directed is currently spoken of indiscriminately 
as institutions and as groups. Accordingly, the 
label, institutional groups, is used to distinguish 
certain organized social relations from an indefi- 
nitely wider field which also passes currently under 
the label of institutions, but which comprises 
reference to nonsocial (nonpersonal cultural) 
rather than to social (personal) facts. The 
problem considered is the bearing of the non- 
personal, on the social systems, as illustrated by 
so-called institutional groups. This requires an 
identification of the elements of the two types of 
systems. Such an analytic approach comprises: 
I, an identification of the object of study, such as 
a constituted plan of values orienting the conduct 
of a social group; II, the discovery of the elements 
of a theoretical system built by reflection upon 
such facts, and III, a description of the integration 
of, or interrelations between, the elements whence 
the properties of the identified theoretical system 
arise. By way of contrast, IV, some nonanalytical 
and other contrasting methods found in recent 
literature dealing with so-called institutions are 
briefly reviewed. 


I 


Granting that the initial step of perceiving a 
phenomenon (such as the regulated behavior of a 
group) has been performed, a theoretical problem 
may be identified by singling out items that are 
suitable for inclusion in such a problem. Such a 


problem is necessarily a selected aspect of a total 
empirical situation. This procedure in identifying 
and delimiting the particular problem before us 
may be made clear by a further comparison of the 
social and the nonpersonal bodies of facts men- 
tioned above. Both sets of facts are seen as 
values (meaningful actions); but basic differences 
exist between them. And although both are cur- 
rently referred to as institutions, they cannot, for 
this reason, be studied by means of the same 
concepts. The nonpersonal data, to mention only 
a few topics, comprise such special fields as lin- 
guistics, aesthetics, theology, technology, and 
mythology. Each of these fields has its own 
characteristic content and supplies object-matter 
for scientific specializations. The social fields, 
illustrated by social groups, in turn, constitute 
comparable topics for specialized research requiring 
the delimitation and identification of content 
and its organization in each class or type of groups. 

While most social facts are also at the same time 
cultural, they are distinguishable on the basis of 
both their content and organization.! A social 
system contains interaction between, and the 
valuation of, persons as necessary phases of its 
composition, whereas a nonpersonal cultural sys- 
tem does not contain these elements. Thus while 


1 Throughout this paper, the terms fact (or facts), 
values, conduct, meaning, interests, goals, aims, and 
experience will be used to refer to an empirical order, 
including the way things appear to the agents or partici- 
pants in social relations. The terms, data, elements, 
and actions will be used to refer to those of the fore- 
going items, or aspects thereof, selected out by the 
student for theoretical interpretation. A system is a 
theoretical construction arrived at from a given view- 
point, while a plan, order, or form (pattern) has an 
experiential, rather than a theoretical, reference. 
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the empirical order of each is constructed by per- 
sons, the social includes persons as a necessary 
content or component of the theoretical system. 
Conversely a purely nonpersonal cultural system 
such as linguistics takes for granted the persons 
who construct the usages governing the meaning 
and forms of words and their position and relation 
in a sentence. Accordingly, the distinction be- 
tween the two classes of systems does not rest 
upon the inclusion or exclusion of culture, nor 
upon the way the respective empirical orders are 
produced (for both are constructed and main- 
tained by people), but rather upon their content. 
In the social system, people (in addition to being 
the agents) constitute an element in the make- 
up of the theoretical problem because, and to the 
extent that, they are objects of valuation and 
claimants of rights and duties, which constitute 
phases of the social order. Facts of the nonper- 
sonal systems are but data for the social frame of 
reference.” 


* This difference in the way persons are involved in 
the two classes of systems is based on the distinction 
between a frame of reference and a datum. To the 
linguist, the structure of a language is the frame of 
reference from the standpoint of which he selects and 
interprets his facts. From his standpoint, the life of 
the people in a group, their intentions, mental processes, 
and habits, as such, are either assumed as necessary to 
the phenomena studied or are employed as data, inas- 
- much as they are conditions involved in the construc- 
tion of the empirical order of a language; but they are 
not a part of the structure of the theoretical system of 
linguistics. To the sociologist, a language is a datum 
used in the study of a group, for instance, in his study 
of ethnocentrism and other problems in which language 
differences are items in understanding specific aspects 
of a social situation, including among others, the fact 
that communication is, per se, a form of social action. 
But such bearings of language in a sociologist’s refer- 
ence point do not permit him to pose as an authority 
on the genetics of language or in other ways to deal 
with the science of linguistics. To the technologist, 
the operation of a mechanical system is a frame of 
reference while the ability of people to cooperate, as in 
an industry, is taken as a datum. In the explanation 
of the successful operation of the technical system, the 
character of the social organization and codes of social 
relations are ignored or assumed by him. Conversely, 
from the standpoint of social theory, the same reason- 
ing applies to the theory of utilities as to a linguistic or 
other nonpersonal cultural items. That is, while the 
firm may be viewed by the technologist with reference 
to the production of utilities, from our present view- 
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Such identification of objects for study according 
to the two general classes of culture, is a prelimi- 
nary step which is not usually recognized in current 
literature dealing with the subject of “institu- 
tions.’”* As a result, the logical boundary lines 
between types of problems are blurred; the con- 
cepts, especially those referring to component or 
analytical elements, are not sufficiently discrimina- 
tive; nonrepresentative properties of excessively 
wide generalities are selected out from the em- 
pirical situation; and in other ways the composition 
and organization of so-called institutional systems 
are obscured. This identification of the properties 
of an institutional group is further aided by the 
detection of its component elements, next to be 
considered. 


II 


The discovery of these elements in the process 
of circumscribing a problem and the description of 
the pattern of the facts so delimited, constitute 
the analytic method, in contrast to the deductive, 
reifying, subjective, metonymic, and other a priori 
methods frequently observed in the writings on 
this subject. In applying such an analytical 
procedure to an institutional group, we hypothe- 
cate the following generic or essential elements: 
(1) members who are values to one another at the 
same time that they are the agents constructing 
and enacting a given complex of values or mean- 
ingful actions; (2) tests of admittance into the 
group; (3) a goal or point of orientation—the so- 
called interest, by reference to which the members 
orient their actions; (4) integrated functions, or 
roles; (5) norms of social relations. These are 


point it may also be studied as an affair involving social 
relations built around the production of utilities. This 
means that to the sociologist, the point of reference is 
the group which exhibits the morale, organization of 
roles, deference to norms, etc., while the production of a 
utility is only a datum helping to explain traits of the 
given group or class of groups. It should be clear 
that these comments are not intended to delimit the 
total range of sociology nor to mark the limits of in- 
cursions into nonpersonal cultural systems, as such, 
but merely to circumscribe the specific problem here 
brought under consideration. 

% Such a view is consistent with, but is not expressed 
in, F. S. Chapin’s distinction between “specific or 
nucleated” and “general or diffused—symbolic insti- 
tutions.” See his Contemporary American Institu- 
tions (1935), p. 13. 


aspects of what, in experience, are apprehended 
as an ordered plan of conduct. 

These analytical elements are generalizations 
from facts that are concretely observable; and 
variations in institutional groups will be due to 
one or both of the following: first, variations in the 
facts underlying the generalized analytic elements 
or, second, the addition of a less general, that is, 
of a differentiating, element. We thus recognize 
generic and variable elements, although we shall 
here concern ourselves only with the former. 
Both classes of elements may be viewed as com- 
ponents of the theoretical system, in terms of 
which its construction is to be described and its 
operation explained. Accordingly, these elements 
are also means of identifying, and thus of limiting, 
a research problem. 

The view advanced is (1) that institutional 
groups constitute a logical class of socio-cultural 
forms because of the character and organization 
of the composing analytical elements, and (2) that 
each class of institutional groups contains at least 
a distinctive integration of these generalized ele- 
ments, whence distinctive resultant properties 
arise. That is, the character of each element in 
a system is reflected in all the other elements; for 
an analytical system is made up of a set of mutually 
consistent data, or, more accurately, the inductive 
generalizations about them. Thus research im- 
plies a description of pertinent data, a discovery 
of their interrelations, and a test of their consist- 
ency with observable facts pertinent to a given 
problem. Accordingly, the qualitative character 
of the elements in the family, firm, church, etc., 
differ; and research upon these institutional groups 
must supply evidence as to the content and co- 
herence of the meat 23s and action patterns 
peculiar to each type or logical class. Thus the 
analytical elements are means of getting at an 
objective order of content. 

In the experience of the agents, this content 
consists not merely of the overt and more or less 
explicitly formulated conduct, but also of the con- 
gruency of the meanings of these actions, their 
consistency with, and relevance to, a recognized 
aim, and their calculability, insofar as they can be 
counted on and reckoned with in a practical way, 
such as accomplishing a desired result and affirming 
given norms and meanings. If such an organiza- 
tion of meanings and actions is not explicit, it may 
be recognized by the agents only when there is 
deviation from the expectations, in which case we 
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may say that the pattern is negatively perceived 
or apprehended, inasmuch as the omission or 
deviation calls attention to, and gives recognition 
of, a determinable plan as to the character and 
sequence or order of actions or other items. The 
explicit plan may be either traditional or de- 
liberately planned and overtly rational. While 
the implicit plan is more likely to be traditional, 
it may none the less be based on rational premises 
which are traditional rather than reflective. How- 
ever, in regard to their verifiability and calcu- 
lability the two orders are similar. In both 
instances, also, individuals are pressed or con- 
strained to follow the recognizable patterns or 
moulds. 


Ill 


The value-orientation supplies the test of con- 
gruency of the content of an empirical order. 
While a group may pursue various interests, each 
class of groups has characteristic differences in its 
orientation or reference point of action. In the 
church, this differentiating item is religion; in the 
firm it is the production of utilities, and so on. 
In general, the data which we identify as belonging 
to a given cultural system (linguistics, aesthetics, 
religion, etc.) may supply either the ostensible or 
the actual orientation for an institutionalized 
group; but, in either case, the orientation deter- 
mines basic characteristics of the group’s action 
patterns. Whether every nonpersonal cultural 
system supplies such a differentiating orientation 
for some group is a question that is not pertinent 
to our present problem. But it is clear that each 
institutional group places special emphasis upon 
one or more classes of these cultural data. This 
generalization may or may not apply also to the 
informal, casual, or tentative groups, which might, 
hypothetically, be classified according to whatever 
bona fide orientation they may have, providing 
that this reference point of interest actually 
affects their social properties. Such interests 
supply not only objectives but also tests of con- 
gruency and relevance of conduct; and it appears 
hypothetically plausible that at least the institu- 
tional groups acquire their peculiarities from their 
value-orientation mainly because of the way this 
involves the other analytical elements. 

It will readily be seen that the facts found in any 
total empirical situation belong to the object- 
matter of different academic specializations. 
Thus, for instance, the theory as to the character 
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and origin of religion belongs to a specialty other 
than sociology. For sociologists, religion is taken, 
not as a frame of reference, but merely as a datum 
in some sociological problem. Accordingly, in the 
study of a church (a social group), we are not 
concerned with the technical content of sermons, 
songs, rituals, icons, and creeds, nor with the nature 
of the sacred. But if or when these facts enter 
into a collective purpose, the meaning that mem- 
bers have for one another, the roles they play, and 
the codes of relations between them, such facts are 
pertinent to our problem. Hypothetically, the 
differentiating value-orientation of an institutional 
group is reflected in the integration of the other 
analytical elements; and it becomes a task of re- 
search to test this hypothesis and to discover the 
variations in the connection between the value- 
orientation and the other elements. The kind of 
questions and the manner of reasoning pertinent 
to this procedure will be briefly illustrated by 
reference to the datum religion and its bearing 
on the other named analytical elements of a given 
type of institutional group, a church. Brief refer- 
ence will be made to each of the hypothecated 
elements and their interconnection. No attempt 
is here made to isolate variant analytical elements 
and subclasses of this type of groups. 

1. It is at once apparent that ideas about reli- 
gion, when taken as a point of orientation in col- 
lective conduct, give the basis for a distinctive 
organization of the group and the test of relevance 
of conduct by the participants, as well as by out- 
siders toward the group. Such an ordered ar- 
rangement appears to inhere in the accepted as- 
sumptions as to suitable actions, whether or not 
the ostensible, is also the actual, centering interest, 
so far as pertains to the intent of the participants. 
In either case, certain action patterns of the group 
tend to be maintained. 

To begin with, the value orientation is involved 
in the manner of selection and admittance of mem- 
bers and their duties and privileges of participa- 
tion. These tests rest on basic assumptions about 
both religion and human nature, such as the char- 
acter and age of accountability, freedom of will, 
and tenets as to personal and social destinies. 
Also types of membership may rest on such 
criteria. The character of these facts may be 
ascertained and their bearing on other ideas of the 
group noted, including also withdrawal and 
expulsion from membership. Obviously such tests 
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and participation vary with the orientation and 
functions inhering in the given kind of group.‘ 

2. The orientation of a group (in this illustra- 
tion, the data pertaining to the sacred, which the 
participants may or may not apprehend in like 
manner) supplies a basis for the valuation of the 
members. The members are values to one another 
for reasons other than the fact that they are agents 
who help one another construct and re-enact the 
patterns. As agents, they construct and promote a 
cluster of values (of which, in the given instance, 
religion is the differentiating item, inasmuch as it 
orients the other content). As values, the mem- 
bers are appreciated for their aesthetic and other 
worth; and, in addition, they acquire reflected 
significance for one another from the collective 
value-orientation: to wit, they are immortal souls 
and the carriers of sacred values. Thus because 
religion is precisely linked with the idea of the 
value of the person, as in the emphasis upon the 
worth of the human soul, the dignity and inherent 
importance of the person become emphasized in a 
religious group, as compared, for instance, to the 
utilitarian valuation of the technical functions of 
an individual in an industrial group. This em- 
phasis on the importance of the person is further 
shown by the way in which religious values mediate 
individual crises and in which the social group ac- 
cepts personal crises as group crises. In such ways 
religion becomes a datum in a sociological frame of 
reference, for it operates as a qualifying factor in 
specifically social facts. It is a frame of reference 
to some specialty other than sociology. 

3. The orienting interest or value is involved 
with equal clarity in the organization of functions 
and honors of the participants. The functions in 
the church group involv~etwo aspect of actions: 
the sacred and the social. “The first comprises 
the priestly duties; the second consists of the 
performance of social actions involved in main- 
taining the group. For example, the minister not 
only performs holy acts but also engages in direct- 
ing the many collective projects of the participants. 
But even these functions involve ideas about their 
relation to the sacred things; and they take on 


‘The manner and test of admittance includes prep- 
aration for participation in the value-directed action, 
so that the involuntary induction, as by birth into a 
family, does not invalidate the second analytic element. 
However, research might establish the point that this 
should be made a criterion of a special subclass, rather 
than a generic element of all institutional groups. 
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more or less meaning from their reference not only 
to these sacred things, but also to the holy person 
who performs them. That is, the social actions 
acquire significance from the value orientation. 
The expectations as to the character of these func- 
tions, the time and circumstances for their per- 
formance, and the persons privileged and obligated 
to perform them or to be the beneficiaries, consti- 
tute an ascertainable plan; and deviations from 
it either disqualify a person for a given status in 
the group or otherwise elicit signs of recognition of 
a deviation from an expected pattern. 

These functions required in a group constitute 
an organization, inasmuch as they are comple- 
mentary, depend upon one another, and express 
motives and ideas of the group. However, it is 
necessary that the participants be conversant only 
with the duties and privileges which pertain to 
their own place in the structure. The types and 
meanings of these functions in different systems 
vary in ways to be determined by research; but 
the functions are qualitatively connected with the 
system of ideas being constructed and re-enacted, 
or, simply, experienced. 

The honor aspect of the social places is trans- 
ferred from the two classes of functions to the 
functionaries themselves. Persons derive re- 
ferred prestige or honor both from the professional 
duties (such as those of the sacred offices) and from 
the social functions belonging to the organized 
membership. This honor is relative to the value- 
orientation of the given institutional group, so that 
the honor of the ministry, chorister, etc., is relative 
to the structure in which the functions occur; and 
these honors are different in quality, rather than 
in intensity, from those derived from the functions 
in a business firm, school, etc. To wit, the honor 
or prestige attaching to an eminent clergymen is 
different in quality from that of a prominent in- 
dustrialist; the superordination of a state official 
is different from that of a school superintendent. 
Even though the technical, in contrast to the social, 
functions of the office may not fall into a sociologi- 
cal frame of reference, the valuztions of the office, 
when transferred to the persons of the office 
holders, are nevertheless specific: sociological data; 
for these valuations, projected upon the func- 
tionaries, determine comparative authority within 
the structure, and in other ways affect interper- 
sonal relations. Such qualitative aspects of honor 
are not recorded by the well-known techniques of 
occupational ratings; for such ratings do not 


analyze the character of the valuations transferred 
from a function to the functionaries. Each class 
of groups has its characteristic honor, which indeed, 
is a phase of its constitution. So, also, the content 
of the other analytical elements varies in each type 
of institutional group. 

4, Norms or codes give calculability to social 
relations and reflect the character of the other 
elements, especially the valuation attaching to the 
members and the interest-orientation. The orient- 
ing value of church groups presupposes a high 
valuation of the members and a sense of mutual 
responsibility, and, obversely, the absence of com- 
petition for religious merit, as such. This is 
postulated because such success by one participant 
does not preclude similar attainment by another. 
However, in the social, as over against the religious, 
actions, there is room for personal preferment, 
with the resulting competition and conflict of in- 
terests. Nevertheless it is apparent (1) that the 
norms of relations between the church members 
differ from the norms obtaining, for instance, in 
the business or industrial firm, and (2) that these 
norms have their setting in the constitution of the 
respective social groups, with the resulting possi- 
bility of charting the functioning interdependency 
of the elements. In the firm, the participants will 
adhere to the norms existing in this type of struc- 
ture, even to the point of initial distrust implicit 
in the relationship of bargaining, legal compulsions, 
andsoon. Inthe norms of relations in the church, 
such initial distrust and competition are putatively 
absent, and, instead, the norms reflect the pre- 
sumption of corporate devotion to values that 
negate conflict inhering in the business or indus- 
trial firm. In such ways the social relations reflect 
the orienting interests. Some social norms are 
prescribed in the culture at large; and these sup- 
posedly operate in institutional groups of all kinds. 
But, in addition, there are other norms that belong 
to the ideas and motives to action established in 
each class of institutional groups. It is these 
special norms and the expressive cgnduct around 
the orienting values that give each institutional 
group its unique qualities. 

This analysis illustrates ways in which non 
personal culture data may operate as elements in 
the construction of a social group. While the non- 
personal culture data obtain apart from such in- 
terest groups and while it is postulated that all 
the functions, norms, etc., do not derive from this 
nonpersonal value-orientation, at least not directly, 
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nevertheless the character of this orientation is 
embodied in the other analytic elements, as well 
as in other sets of facts contained in the empirical 
situation. But when such a value is organized 
into an institutional or other structure, it receives 
coloration of meanings and functional significance 
from this group context. To illustrate, the func- 
tions of the minister are established in our society 
at large, and, as such, are sometimes spoken of as 
“institutions.” But, in addition these roles, along 
with other functions, are organized in the church 
into distinctive patterns which we have called an 
institutional group, where these functions acquire 
distinctive meanings from their connection with 
the personal and collective values orienting the 
group. Similar reasoning may be applied to all 
the other values and patterns organized by an 
institutional or other group. 


IV 


The described analytical approach may be placed 
into a clearer perspective by a brief review of some 
contrasting methods appearing in recent literature 
dealing with this subject. Indeed, for the most 
part these fail to distinguish between a cultural 
and social frame of reference and the corresponding 
data pertinent to them. A few of these criticized 
methods are considered briefly under the following 
four headings. 

1. Atomistic methods, identifying an institution 
with a physiological or a neurological state, are 
found in various forms. Such are the theories 
that identify institutions with “instinctive needs,” 
“habit systems,” and “conditioned attitudes.” 
The implication of these theories appears to be 
that such naturalistic accompaniments of in- 
dividual actions are the verifiable properties of an 
institutional order. Granting that so-called in- 
stitutions satisfy “instinctive needs” or “appe- 
tites,” this observation does not characterize a 
social order; for we cannot conclude that whatever 
has these nee@-satisfying “properties” is thereby 
shown to be an “institution” unless the term is 
intended to be meaningless. The same criticisms 


5 See, for example Joyce O. Hertzler, Social Institu- 
tions (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1929); 
F. Stuart Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935); Floyd Henry 
Allport, Institutional Behavior, Chapel Hill: (Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1933). 

*Such a characterization of institutions rests on 
nonrepresentative abstractions and injects an irrele- 
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also apply to the theories that identify institutions 
with “habit systems” and “conditioned attitudes,” 
thereby reducing social, to naturalistic, phe- 
nomena.’ 

2. Reified abstractions.—Psychologists, as well 
as sociologists, have posed abstractions as entities.8 


vant frame of reference into the problem. That is, thé 
assertion that “‘. . . social institutions are derived from 
the two fundamental appetites,” removes the problem 
to a naturalistic frame of reference, and thus ceases to 
be concerned with the problem at hand. While such 
needs may be so satisfied, this assertion, intended to 
characterize “institutions,” fails in its intentions; for 
it is a nondifferentiating characterization abstracted 
from a total empirical situation. 

7 These theories view institutions as projections of 

subjective “traits” of individuals; as “...things wé 
say about the objects, that is, individuals, we study” 
(Allport, op. cit., p. 18). Such assertions rest either 
on the supposition that the habits and conditioned 
attitudes are prior to any overt phenomena and aré 
the “cause” of the latter, or that only the neural 
states are “real” and verifiable. The habit-forming 
and sense-stimulating properties of “institutions” are 
patent; but institutions are not adequately differ- 
entiated by these denotations, for all objects of the 
environment have these properties. Neither are these 
organic states the cause of the institutional facts, for 
the former follow after the latter in the experience of 
any one individual who has the habits or attitudes. 
The criticized statements invert the sequence of phe- 
nomena, mistake a physiological accompaniment and 
condition as a specific cause of an antecedent datum, 
and deny the facts with which the observation began. 
Had the writers who made this approach centered 
attention upon the variations in the “properties” that 
produce the “habits” and “conditioned attitudes” in 
different roles and types of “institutions,” their labor 
would have contributed some insight into these social 
patterns; but their avowed nominalism stood in the 
way of such an empirical procedure. 
_ 8 This is the interpretation to be placed upon such 
statements as the following: “An institution is a com- 
mon stimulus,” it is “nothing more or less than a stimu- 
lus . . . an activater to action. .. .” (G. R. Kantor, “The 
Institutional Foundation of a Scientific Social Psychol- 
ogy,” American Journal of Sociology, XXIX, pp. 680- 
681). Again, institutions are viewed as special parts 
of “individuals,” “servants of human nature” (Cooley, 
Social Organization, pp. 166, 319, 324), as “control 
agents,” creators of “associations,” as having a “firm 
hold upon [their] public’ (Hertzler, of. cit., pp. 27, 
28, 39, 44); and as being capable of developing “‘ad- 
ministrative organization and ... apparatus for carry- 
ing [their] controls into effect” (L. L. Bernard, An 
Introduction to Social Psychology, New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1926, p. 578). 
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Reifications may merge into mere metonymy, but 
always they obscure the character of the problem 
by changing its form, or the label placed on it. 
Many characterizations of institutions consist 
merely of the substitution of one term lacking 
definitive content for the original item to be 
defined. Even if it is assumed that these metony- 
mic statements are literary expedients, they, 
nevertheless, have the logical defect of lumping 
very complex phenomena under nonrepresentative 
abstractions and assigning one indeterminate con- 
cept in place of another. The label applied to an 
abstraction is made to do service for a description 
of the intricate organization of meanings and ac- 
tions reconstructed by communicating persons. 
In all events, this method relies more on the use 
of appreciative and deprecative labels than on the 
search for, and interpretation of, a verifiable order 
of expressive conduct. 

3. Nonrepresentative deductions.—Since deduc- 
tion is ss indispensable as induction, it will be clear 
that these comments refer to some objectionable 
uses. Only a few illustrations can be here cited. 
An instance is supplied by the prevalent definition 
of “institution,” which holds that it is “that which 
is instituted,” or established, a practice or persist- 
ent usage.® While this reference to durability 
records a valid observation, it is a casual and non- 
differentiating aspect and belongs to an indefinitely 
wide universe, covering disparate classes of con- 
tent. In the same way, the Sumnerian formula 
that “An institution consists of a concept... and 
a structure’!® has served as a proposition from 
which voluminous “truths” have been derived by 
methods of deductive elaboration as if all knowl- 
edge were contained in the formula."  Fallacious 
deductions involving a nonsequitur are shown by 


® Accordingly, it must follow that “A custom or a 
standard becomes an institution when it is [given] a 
greater degree of permanence, binding force, and union 
with the plurality pattern.” (Leopold Von Wiese and 
Howard Becker, Systematic Sociology, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1932, p. 402). 

10 Folkways, p. 53. 

11 This may be illustrated by reference to one cita- 
tion, other writings merely varying the terms employed. 
The Sumnerian “concept” is made over into “ideation,” 
“purpose,” “control,” “authority,” a “public mind.” 
The Sumnerian “structure” is rendered as “personnel,” 
‘“<nstrumentalities,” etc. “Social apparatus, proce- 
dures, buildings are also structural elements,” accord- 
ing to this citation. Other denotations are’ derived 
by deductions from Sumner’s assertions that “needs” 


the propositions contained in the following quota- 
tions: “Institutions are systems of social relation- 
ships to which people feel loyal because these 
systems are judged to embody the ultimate values 
that these people have in common.” Whether 
or not this definition is useful or adequate, it is not 
made compatible with other assertions; for in a 
later passage, to cite one instance, the same author 
reasons: “That a very large proportion [of people] 
are left outside the church must be taken as proof 
that it [the church] is not an institution in con- 
temporary American society.’* This generaliza- 
tion injects considerations that are inconsistent 
with the definition offered and that are logically 
extraneous to the problem. In addition to these 
flaws of reasoning, writers have frequently resorted 
to vague nonrepresentative abstractions in char- 
acterizing “institutions.” Thus  “‘ideation,” 
“judgments,” “reciprocating attitudes,” “definite 
phases of the public mind,” “sets of activities,” 
“relatively permanent usages,” “control,” “ap- 
paratus,” “structure,” etc., are listed as characteri- 
zations of institutions; but such properties cannot 
be used to differentiate “institutions” unless this 
term is expanded so as to lose all definitive 
meanings." 


and “welfare” are served by institutions. From this 
it is concluded that “since they [the institutions] are 
established . . . to meet certain vital human needs, they 
endure as long as the need remains.” (Lloyd Vernon 
Ballard, Social Institutions, New York: D. Appleton- 


’ Century Company, 1936, pp. 5-7). But the flaws 


of these deductions become apparent from such con- 
siderations as the following. Although the putative 
“vital” needs are supposed to be universal, various so- 
called institutions do not exist at all times in a given 
culture, and even the existing ones change form, not- 
withstanding the fact that they are putatively based 
on “vital” needs which, if they exist, are necessarily 
universal and persistent. Thus it is clear that the 
affirmed “vital” needs do not require one particular 
cultural-social form as over against another; where- 
fore the “needs” can only be inferred from the insti- 
tution and, accordingly, may not be offered as an 
explanation either of the emergence of institutions in 
any valid sense of this term, or of their diverse specific 
forms or of their duration and change. Even if it 
were “proved” that institutions are established to meet 
vital needs, the former might persist a longer or shorter 
time than the needs themselves. 

1 Robert C. Angell, The Integration of American 
Society (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1941), p. 25. 

18 Tbid., p. 160. 

44 For sources, see citations in earlier footnotes. 
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4. The synthetic method consists of a combina- 
tion of several or all of the foregoing or other 
methods; for instead of holding to one viewpoint 
it shifts frames of reference to admit disparate data 
that belong to different logical problems. Facts 
from physical, biological, and psychological levels 
are assembled along with incompatible culture 
items, so that the synthetic method fails to achieve 
an integrated view.” Neither does the diversifica- 
tion of these reference points enable one to retain 
the integrity of the total empirical phenomenon; 
for abstractions are made from several, instead of 
one, standpoint. Accordingly, no coherent and 
interdependent generalizations about empirical facts 
are derivable, except insofar as these may be based 


% There seem to be especially three frames of refer- 
ence employed in the synthetic method: first, a bio- 
logical reference point, illustrated by the foregoing 
reference to “needs”; second, a psychological reference 
point consisting of more or less indefinable “attitudes,” 
in the form of “affective beliefs,” “‘institutional ‘fix- 
tures’ in our heads,” “stereotypes” dominating “think- 
ing and action”; third, a general culture reference point, 
admitting loosely assembled items of folkways, cus- 
toms, mores, and traditions without “any definite 
internal unity, but having a certain vague conceptual 
unity,” by means of which “the concept or idea under- 
lying the institution first objectifies itself,” including 
art, marriage, manners, family, rank, ceremony 
(Hertzler, op. cit., Pp. 39, 40), language, writing, al- 
phabet, peerage, monarchy, cast, aesthetics, law, 
scientific systems, numbers, punctuality (Charles Hub- 
bard Judd, The Psychology of Social Institutions, New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1926, passim), or 
whatever seems to a writer to be deducible from the 
name “institution,” as referring to whatever is in- 
stituted or established. In the hands of some writers 
even such factually unlike data as the canons per- 
taining to science and art are explicitly placed along 
with norms of ethical codes and legal rules, as institu- 
tional facts to be treated by one and the same set of 
concepts. Little meaningful common content can be 
found in such varied phenomena as language, aesthetics, 
numbers, marriage, property, and the “means for con- 
trol and utilization of human energy,” or “a section of 
corporate human nature plus machinery and instru- 
mentalities through which that human nature oper- 
ates.” Extended citations are superfluous, for most 
books on this subject supply ample illustrations of 
such confusion, not only as to the content of the main 
classes of culturai and social systems but also as to the 
reasoning suitable to the discovery of either a logical 
theoretical system or an objective order within em- 
pirical phenomena. 


on an analytic procedure included along with the 
other methods. 

The attempt to deal at once with such disparate 
content must necessarily have one or both of two 
consequences: first, only those characters can be 
included which all the congeries of facts have in 
common, with the result that the abstractions will 
take on relatively meaningless, attenuated forms; 
or secondly, the respective fields of facts will be 
ordered with reference to separate frames of refer- 
ence, so that we have merely a series of discon- 
nected topics. However, such faulty logic has not 
always prevented authors from compiling pertinent 
information; for their implicit or reasoned reference 
points were at times ignored in deference to mean- 
ingful facts perceived through insights that do not 
depend on formal deductions. 

In contrast, a method is needed which seeks for 
connections between the elements of a logically 
isolable problem on the level already suggested, 
instead of the level of neural patterns, instinctive 
needs, habit systems, conditioned attitudes, or 
other naturalistic aspects of a total event. The 
data of an institutional group are concerned with 
communicated meanings in which the psycho- 
logical processes of observation of facts have the 
relevance that they have in the study of any other 
objective order, such as in a physical or chemical 
happening. The level and character of this con- 
tent of an institutional group have been suggested. 
Such distinctions as may exist between the proper- 
ties of institutional and noninstitutional groups 
will, hypothetically, be found to inhere in varia- 
tions in the type of content or elements and their 
integration, the latter, no less than the former, 
always implying the emergence of characteristic 
resultant properties of the phenomenon.” Dif- 


16 An empirical institutional group differs, for in- 
stance, from a casual group in the degree of formulated 
and prescribed patterns of action and in the degree, or 
the character, of integration into the societal whole in 
which it occurs. Accordingly, it is the resultant prop- 
erties that differ; and it is not a theoretical generaliza- 
tion about a group that converts it into an institution, 
as Eubank asserts when he says: “Properly speaking, 
no particular localized group can be regarded as an 
institution, but only the generalized structure of which 
the local group is a typical example. Thus the family 
(as a general form of organization) is an institution 
whereas the Jones family in particular is not an in- 
stitution but a group.” (The Concepts of Sociology, 
p. 156.) It appears that the “generalized structure” 
of which Eubank speaks, is an abstraction from em- 
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ferences among institutional systems are due to 
the same kind of variations. Thus adequate 
classification can be achieved only by extensive 
analysis and is an end result, not the starting point 
of research.'7 However, it appears that such 
logical subclasses are closely connected with varia- 
tions in the value orientations, inasmuch as these 
latter involve characteristic expressions of the 
other generic, as also any differentiating, elements; 
for the orientation supplies the dynamics of the 
technical and social action patterns. This means 
that the variations in these value-orientations are 
relevant for sociological study, at least to the ex- 
tent that they become involved in social relations.!* 


pirical facts; but it is not, for this reason, that it is to 
be counted as an institution and placed in antithesis 
to an empirical group; for if this were granted the 
conclusion would necessarily follow that every gen- 
eralization is an institution. Instead, the distinction 
is simply between a theoretical system and an em- 
pirical order, both of which pertain to a given logical 
class of content. 

17 For instance, the classification of religious groups 
into sects, denominations, ecclesia and cults (Howard 
Becker, in Harry Elmer Barnes, and Howard Becker, 
(eds.) Contemporary Social Theory, New York: D. Apple- 
ton Century Company, 1940, pp. 35-37), might or 
might not be validated by an analytic study. At 
present it is not clear whether these are, in fact, based 
on sociological criteria. In general, we hypothecate 
that variations in types and subtypes may be due to 
the presence or absence of differentiating elements, 
to differences in the value-orientation that involve the 
other generic elements, or to both sources combined. 
The validity of this view itself must be tested by the 
methods described. 

18 While we would not classify material culture traits, 
such as buildings and equipment, or other accoutre- 
ments, as elements of generic importance, these items 
might prove to be variables of sufficient influence upon 
the empirical properties to give rise to logical sub- 
classes or institutional groups. However, this possi- 
bility does not supply a plausible basis for giving, in 
advance, a definition of institutions in terms of “ap- 
paratus,” “material culture,” or property. Whether 
any given material and symbolic culture trait is an 
item of such crucial importance as to be included 
among generic or differentiating elements is itself a 
question to be determined by research, not by intuitive 
perceptions. But if the research returns an affirmative 
answer, the significance of such items is still relative 
to the variations in the other analytic elements and 
cannot be made a direct criterion of an institutional 
group in the sense in which this term has been em- 
ployed here. 


The meaningful and tensional aspects of an em- 
pirical situation are resultant properties of the 
values brought together into a sphere of action; 
and unless this experiential fact is given due em- 
phasis, the analytic method will share with the 
criticized methods deficiencies of undue abstract- 
ness, although in a lesser degree, because that 
method requires description and generalization 
about experiences involved in a dynamic, func- 
tioning order. 

In closing, we shall sum up a few of the logical 
implications of the suggested analytic approach 
as applied to the study of institutional groups. 

1. The use of suitable analytical elements serves 
to restrict research to a given frame of reference, 
thus enabling us to exclude data of unsuited de- 
grees of generality and particularity; and, at the 
same time, enabling us to use as data any facts of 
whatever source that are found to be determina- 
tively involved in a delimited problem under ob- 
servation. 

2. Such a theoretical system is logically closed 
in the sense that only the more immediately func- 
tioning elements are singled out for reflection and 
that these phases of a given level are immediately 
interdependent and evaiuatively consistent to the 
agents, wherefore the derived generalizations are 
likewise mutually consistent and dependent, al- 
though not tautologically derived from one an- 
other. Rather they are derived from reflection 
upon facts and are verifiable by further communic- 
able observations. The observed order is empir- 
ically open in the sense that the values comprised 
in any institutional group are extant in the culture 
but are organized into a plan or pattern possessing, 
for the participants, a recognized and communi- 
cable constitution and coherence of intent inte- 
grated with reference to one or more aims, which, 
to be sure, are mutable. Also new values may be 
admitted, and old ones rejected, by the partici- 
pants. This evolving empirical functioning in- 
heres in the congruency of meanings and the 
calculability of actions, such as their verifiable 
consequences and operational consistency within 
the context of a given value orientation. 

3. The differentiating value-orientation sets a 
general standard with reference to which items are 
judged as relevant or irrelevant, essential or inci- 
dental. There need not be unanimity among the 
participants as to the main or subsidiary interests. 
We need merely to postulate sufficient acceptance 
of an empirical pattern to permit its operation and 
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repetition. Accordingly, individual differences 
may occur in regard to the ends sought and the 
details held to be consonant with the given situa- 
tion. Thus we are freed from the limitation of 
trying to discover either the universal essence of 
institutions or the subjective mechanics asso- 
ciated with them, and at the same time we can 
admit a variety of individual motives and inter- 
pretations. No harm is done to our theory of a 
verifiable pattern by the supposition, or the fact, 
that persons have unlike or even contradictory 
“motives” in joining a given group. The only 
theoretical requirement is sufficient individual 
familiarity with, and conformity to, the plans of 
actions of a given institutional group so that the 
organization is not disrupted by nonconformity 
and nonparticipation. 

4. The operation of the system is proof of its 
adequacy to satisfy ‘‘needs’”’; but, in specific in- 
stances, such “needs” may as well be the result as 
the “cause” of the established patterns of actions. 
For indeed we are freed from the consideration of 
“original needs” as an explanation of a specific 
plan of action, and are enabled to give attention 
exclusively to the interpretation of these patterns 
maintained by the agents. In the same way we 
are freed from any demand to “prove” the ade- 
quacy of the “conditioning” process which is sup- 
posed to place the institutional phenomena on a 
“naturalistic” basis. Since the system of norms 
and functions is mostly reconstructed, rather than 
new, action patterns produced by the succession 
of members, it is of course clear that the ability or 
skill to perform, or to participate in, the actions, 
as also the recognition of the requirements of the 
situation, must be learned. This, to be sure, is 
true of all culture content and action patterns 
generally. Accordingly, acquiring habits and at- 
titudes results from, and is a preparation for, shar- 
ing in the given order of symbolic and other 
meaningful acts. Such an orderly pattern is prior 


to the formation of habits and attitudes by the 
members, as of a given time. Indeed, these sub- 
jective facts are not in the same frame of-reference 
as are the content and organization of the con- 
stituted meaningful action-ways. Habits and 
conditioned attitudes are accompaniments, but 
not specific attributes, of institutions, wherefore a 
study of institutional groups can take the subjec- 
tive facts for granted in the same manner that they 
are in the observation of physical science phenom- 
ena. In both cases the perceptions of the events 
and their ordered arrangement by reflection must 
be communicated to be known and to transcend 
subjective states and become recognizable as an 
acknowledged order of phenomena, tested and 
verified by reference to observed facts. 

5. The idea of integrated roles leaves room for 
differences in the social relations, norms, and in- 
terests by persons occupying dissimilar functional 
and honor positions. Indeed, participants may 
see the structure, and interpret its meaning, largely 
from the standpoint of their places in it. They do 
not necessarily grasp the structure as a whole, and 
may see only the prospects and expectations ob- 
taining as to their own assumed functions. Also 
people differ greatly in the degree to which they are 
familiar with the patterns and to which they are 
able to communicate their perceptions about them. 
These differences in meanings and actions, when 
discovered, will be found to be aspects of the given 
institutional structure. But such personal adap- 
tive, creative action takes place within and, in- 
deed, requires, verifiable and calculable patterns, 
which constitute the given segment of the general 
social order. These patterns serve at once as 
means and compulsions to the participants. By 
contrast, a theoretical system is a product of 
trained observation of, and competent reflection 
about, such consistencies in the world of ex- 


perience. 


Outstanding recognition has come to Professor T. Lynn Smith, head of 
the Departments of Sociology and Rural Sociology at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, in the appointment as Rural Sociologist to Brazil under the State 
Department of the United States. He is attached to the American Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. During his one-year leave of absence from the University, 
Professor E. H. Lott will serve as head of the Department of Sociology and 
Professor Harold Hoffsommer as head of the Department of Rural Sociology. 
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THE STUDY OF INSTITUTIONS* 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


LARGE proportion of the people in our 

society live together in families, who 

carry on a life which, though constrained 
within limits set by the mores and by law, reflects 
the peculiarities of their members and the con- 
tigencies to which their times and surroundings 
subject them. Likewise, people go to work in 
factories; they study, teach, and play in schools, 
or at least, as citizens, are taxed for their upkeep. 
If they are residents of Latin-American villages, 
they will engage once a year in a great fiesta; if 
they live in the rural Middle West, they might 
possibly be annually mobilized by a county fair. 

In all these instances people are mobilized to 
take their places—important or minor, casual or 
regular, voluntary or involuntary—in a collective 
enterprise carried on in a somewhat established 
and expected way. The things I have named— 
and many others as well—have been called institu- 
tions. Some of the other things which have been 
called by the same name are of quite different or- 
ders. It is not my purpose to explore the limits 
of a concept. I rest the case by saying that I 
conceive the study of institutions to be part of the 
study of society in action. The center of the field 
lies where the action takes place within forms which 
are somewhat firmly established. The student of 
institutions will, however, be interested also in 
seeing how social forms become established, how 
they bend and yield under pressure, how they give 
place to new, and what functions they perform. 
He will, if his interest is in the structure and func- 
tioning of society, be only incidentally concerned 
to answer categorically the question whether the 
newspaper, the beer parlor, the Republican Party 
or property is an institution at a given moment. 

It is obvious that many people other than so- 
ciologists have been and are interested in institu- 
tions. That being so, what is the place of sociology 
in their study? 

Sociology is that one of the social sciences which 
is especially and peculiarly, by intent and not by 
accident, a science of social institutions. In our 
branch of social science there have been developed 


* Read before the Mid-West Sociological Society, 
April 1941. 


concepts for analysis of social control and collective 
behavior. Following Sumner, we have been 
particularly aware of the nonlogical aspects of 
social behavior; following Cooley, as well as Sum- 
ner, we have taken account of the distinction be- 
tween the informal pressures of primary group life 
and of the unthinking following of custom, on the 
one hand, and the formal and rationalized proce- 
dures of institutions, on the other. Sociologists 
have developed a frame of reference for describing 
the processes by which social movements arise and 
by which, under certain circumstances, they leave 
a residue of new forms of expected and routine 
action in the structure of a society. Our equip- 
ment includes—or should do so—the rich body of 
concepts developed by Max Weber for description 
of the ways in which the prophet becomes the 
priest, the political sect becomes the legitimate 
and highly structured mechanism of the state, 
disciples become a bureaucracy, and for similar 
processes by which the unusual, the illegitimate, 
and the romantic forms of collective behavior or 
even rational business enterprises become im- 
bedded in society as legitimate and traditional 
routine. These concepts are part and parcel of 
sociological discourse. In no other field has an 
adequate parallel set of concepts been developed. 

It does not follow that sociologists—by whom I 
mean people who use these concepts and are in- 
terested in these processes—know more about 
social institutions than other social scientists. In 
fact, sociological investigation has been generally 
limited to a few institutions. The most extensive 
work is that relating to the family. Meanwhile 
certain institutions have become the peculiar in- 
terest of students in other fields. Incidentally, 
one of the besetting sins of us sociologists has be- 
come what unkind critics call “sociologizing” 
about institutions we have not particularly studied. 

This brings us to consideration of the investiga- 
tion of social institutions by the other branches of 
social science. Each branch, in so far as it has 
scientific pretentions, has its own frame of reference 
for discovering facts, a sort of lens which hauls 
certain problems and facts into focus. Each of 
them has also a conventional content, arising partly 
from the practical problems with whose solution 
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earlier students in the field were concerned, partly 
from the penchant of humans to see and be con- 
cerned about the general setting within which their 
special problems occur. 

This point and its bearing for the study of in- 
stitutions may be illustrated by reference to eco- 
nomics. Economics is not ordinarily conceived 
to be a method of studying economic institutions. 
Its peculiar concepts are those which have arisen 
in the attempt to predict the quantities of goods 
which people will produce, buy and sell at various 
prices under certain given conditions, of which the 
most important are rather free competition and 
single-minded, rational bargaining. In order to 
make this kind of analysis, it would not strictly be 
necessary for the economist to know about the 
corporate organization of production, finance, and 
market institutions; about labor movements, and 
consumers’ cooperatives; about the troubles which 
employers have in getting employees to put forth 
full efforts; about the relations of politics to busi- 
ness, and about the history of economic institu- 
tions. Yet some economists and their partially 
accepted colleagues in schools of commerce have 
studied all of these things. Some of these are 
things which rise up to destroy or at least to limit 
the free competition necessary to the sensitivity of 
price. They are the disturbing and distracting 
creatures biting at the innocent bug which the 
economist has under his microscope. Or perhaps 
they are the things he is really interested in. 

Whatever the reasons, it is the economist who, 
among academic people, knows the “news” about 
certain institutions. He may not, as did his 
colleagues Sumner, Weber, and Pareto, turn aside 
to develop a systematic method for study of the 
distracting institutional periphery of the market. 
He may, as did the authors of a bulletin of the 
Bureau of Economic Research on Incomes from 
Independent Professional Practice, strain his 
economic method of analysis to fit a situation not 
well-adapted to it.. Or he may develop some 
method ad hoc, for better or for worse. It is done 
for the better by the authors of The Structure of the 
American Economy, a report issued by the National 
Resources Committee. The latter, impressed by 


1T refer to that part of the bulletin which attempts 
account for the number of people who try to enter 
medical and dental schools in terms of prospective 
income of a lifetime, without reference to any data on 
prestige and the manner in which ambitions are formed. 

*Part I. Washington, 1939. Cf. the chapter on 
the “Structure of Controls.” 
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the fact that “market controls’—the control of 
supply and demand in the market—are less im- 
portant than they once were, attempt to classify 
the various kinds of control found in producing 
and distributing institutions; the control of em- 
ployer over employee, of investment bank over the 
producing industry, of financial “groups” over a 
series of related corporations, or government over 
the indebted farmer, etc. These forms of control 
they recognize as being about what the political 
scientists call “power.” 

A similar situation is found in the other theoreti- 
cal and applied fields of social science. The 
political scientist knows political lore, news, and 
history. His attention has gone far afield from 
his original study of political constitutions, in the 
narrow sense. In addition to political parties, he 
has studied the lobbying mechanisms developed 
by interest groups, trade associations, and even 
local political clubs which in another aspect have 
been studied as sports clubs, ethnic social clubs, or 
even as gangs. We find that the specialists in the 
more practical fields of education, social work and 
business—whatever their theoretical interests— 
know a great deal about schools, social agencies 
and business organizations, respectively, as well 
as about the events which affect them. Some, at 
least, of the people at work in these fields would 
not mind being called experts rather than scientists. 
Their primary concern is with the operation of 
certain institutions; theoretical questions may and 
do arise and are dealt with, but the operating in- 
stitution is their first interest. 

Whether the starting point be theoretical or 
practical, each social science has become, in fact, 
the depository of a great lot of “knowledge about” 
and the clearinghouse for news of some set of 
related institutions. The most significant excep- 
tion is anthropology. The anthropolog::t, in so 
far as he has remained an observer of primitive 
societies, has studied all the institutions he could 
find. Circumstances favored him in this; for his 
society is usually small and he is generally alone in 
the field. At any rate, his preoccupation has been 
with the place of the parts within the whole, rather 
than with a specialized part of his society consid- 
ered in relation to some assumed or real central 
function of each. 

The situation which we find in social science is 
far from the logically ideal, but probably un- 
realizable, one in which each branch of social 
science would have its own methods which it would 
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follow whither they led. It may be approaching, 
but has not reached the more effective state in 
which the students who find themselves familiar 
with the goings-on in one kind of institution com- 
pare notes, concepts, and methods with those who 
are studying other kinds. One can, of course, 
point out certain shining examples of such coor- 
dination of work; for example, the collaboration 
of an agricultural expert, Kimball, and a social 
anthropologist, Arensberg, in their study of the 
rural family in Ireland? The collaboration of 
physiologists, psychiatrists, social anthropologists, 
and hard-headed industrial executives in the 
studies of work relations in industry undertaken 
by the Harvard Business School are an equally 
outstanding case.‘ 

Generally, however, when we get into the litera- 
ture on institutions we find a great confusion of 
problems and methods of attacking them, and 
often no systematic method at all. One of the 
difficulties seems to be that the person who has 
the intimate knowledge of some institution and 
sees fit to make some investigation for publication 
suffers—because of his point of view or perhaps 
because of his position with reference to the insti- 
tution itself—from a certain bias. 

A common bias of this sort is over emphasis 
upon some one function of the institution, which 
results either in not seeing other important func- 
tions or in impatience with those features which 
are out of accord with the investigators’ conception 
of its function. For instance, Mr. George Counts 
has studied the social composition of school 
boards. He means the occupations and economic 
standing of members. Others have noted that 
members of school boards are not invariably the 
best-educated citizens of the community. This 
information is generally given in a spirit of outrage. 
The investigators do not think of going on to in- 
quire why this is so, whether it is something of a 
constant to be found in many institutions, or 
whether a school run entirely by the people most 


* Kimball and Arensberg, Family and Community in 
Ireland (Harvard University Press, 1941). 

‘Cf. Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an In- 
dustrial Civilization (New York: Macmillan Co., 1933); 
Roethlisberger and Dickson, Management and the 
Worker (Harvard University «Press, 1939); Chester 
Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Harvard 
University Press, 1938). 

5 George Counts, The Social Composition of Boards 
of Education (1927). 


fanatically devoted to education would retain the 
confidence of the community. Perhaps it would 
not even be a nice school to teach in, as suggested 
by a remark recently made by a very practical 
superintendent of schools: “God pity the teacher 
if his Board of Education is made up of former 
school teachers and fond parents.” 

It is quite natural that people professionally and 
keenly interested in education should beimpatient 
with the apparently obstructive features of schools; 
many of them, of course, have contributed to our 
understanding of these stubborn and annoying 
aspects of the school system. The contribution 
of the sociologist, as a comparative student of 
various institutions, might be to ask whether the 
things found true of school board members might 
not be true of a whole range of institutions. Any 
observant student of Catholic parishes would soon 
note that, although all members of the parish 
believe in the church and want to support it, the 
church wardens are not often the most ardently 
pious parishioners, although they are among the 
more respected and stable. The hypothesis might 
even occur to him that one of the functions of 
religious or educational institutions is to keep 
religion and education within the bounds of cost, 
intensity and kind that the community—given its 
other characteristics—can stand and will support. 
I expect that it is characteristic of human societies 
almost anywhere that they want education, reli- 
gion, and patriotism quite honestly, but that in 
ordinary times they don’t want to be plagued to 
death by them, and that they will invent devices 
to keep in check the very people they hire to give 
them these valued things. The rather simple 
point I have to make on this score is that the com- 
parative student of institutions might relax the 
intensity of focus upon a single feature of an in- 
stitution, thus correcting the “institutional bias.” 
He would expect that the selection of personnel 
of the functioning parts of any institution would 
reflect other factors than devotion and technical 
excellence, that there would be some interaction 
between the specialized institution and other fea- 
tures of the society. Likewise he would assume 
that one of the functions of an institution is to 
control as well as to provide the community with 
some service or other; therein lies the difference 
between a sect or a reform movement and an in- 
stitution. 

A case somewhat similar to this is found in stud- 
ies of the institutions which offer medical services 
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to the community. Such studies may be written 
to instruct candidates for the various healing 
professions, or they may be undertaken in con- 
nection with a program of action to reduce the 
costs of these services, or otherwise to make them 
available to a greater proportion of the population. 
In neither case do they investigate some of the 
most crucial relationships involved. For instance, 
it has been shown fairly definitely that the differ- 
ence between the doctor of somewhat better than 
average income and the one who gets even more 
than that lies not in the kind of service he gives, 
but in the class of people to whom he givesit. The 
young physician must feel terrific anxiety on just 
this matter of who his patients are to be in terms 


of social class, influence and ability to pay. The 


patients make the doctor. Yet beyond a little 
polemics and apologetics the people who write 
either for or against existing systems of getting 
medical service distributed have contributed very 
little to this problem. We have no study of the 
manner in which a doctor gets his clientele. In 
this case, the people who know most about the 
institutions concerned are—by nature of their 
interests—not equipped with a system of concepts 
which would enable them to handle facts of this 
order, nor are they generally disposed to disclose 
the pertinent information. 

This brings us to another problem of the sociol- 
ogist. It is impossible to make an analysis of an 
institution without having access to the data which 
will reveal its inner workings. Such data cannot 
be got without the confidence of people to whom 
the data are known, either as matters of record or 
merely as things which they experience. The 
people who have these data may know that they 
are of importance, but may not trust others with 
them; perhaps even more commonly they have 
suppressed or even repressed them until they are 
out of sight. The people of a profession develop 
something very like a collective unconscious which 
keeps certain matters out of mind. The sociologist 
who would study any institution must sense these 


things, and get some kind of effective access to the 
pertinent data. In so far as we engage in field 
work at all, we have got into certain ruts. We 
have not got effective access to many institutions. 
When we do, it will have to be in some participant- 
observer role which can be made intelligible and 
acceptable to the people who guard the secrets of 
the temple. In studying many of our larger and 
more specialized institutions the people from whom 
pertinent information must be got—information 
about their own place in the institution, not mere 
records from the books—are as sophisticated and 
have as much or more social prestige than the 
investigator. Now it is strange but true that such 
a person may encourage a study, and yet be un- 
willing to give the information most pertinent to 
the very study he wants made. I speak, of course, 
not of our fellow social scientists, but of persons 
in authority in institutions. In such a case, the 
job of the investigator becomes that of skillful 
social manipulation. It sounds horribly as if he 
might have to be something of a salesman. 

In summary it might be said that: 

1. There has been developed in sociology a set 
of concepts very useful for analyzing the processes 
involved in the rise and functioning of social in- 
stitutions. 

2. Every social science has, in fact, become a 
sort of a clearinghouse for knowledge about some 
set of institutions, but not necessarily of systematic 
and comparative analysis of these institutions. 

3. The sociologist—the person with the socio- 
logical point of view and concepts—can make 
studies of institutions—any institutions—more 
valuable by introducing comparisons and the con- 
ception of “function” which will free the observer 
from several kinds of biases which limit obser- 
vation. 

And last, a point which I have not analyzed as 
much as it might be, that none of this is of any 
account unless the sociologist gets to know the 
institution thoroughly. 
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THE PROCESS OF URBANIZATION* 


HOPE TISDALE 
University of North Carolina 


RBANIZATION is a process of population 
concentration. It proceeds in two ways: 
the multiplication of points of concentra- 

tion and the increase in size of individual concen- 
trations. It may occasionally or in some areas 
stop or actually recede, but the tendency is in- 
herent in society for it to proceed until it is in- 
hibited. by adverse conditions. Whether or not a 
saturation point, an “urban maturity,” followed 
by stabilization or subsidence of the process, can 
or will be reached is not known. There is some 
evidence that points toward such a development, 
but the contingent and derivative nature or urbani- 
zation makes this a difficult question to answer. 

The restriction of the definition of urbanization 
to terms of population concentration may at fu ‘ 
seem too limited, but an investigation of the possi- 
bilities of broader or different definition will show 
that this is the only one which does not lead to 
ambiguity and other forms of intellectual distress. 
Its concreteness and simplicity further recommend 
it; it gives us something definite to lay hold of. 
Logically and etymologically, it is unassailable. 
The societal point of view demands it, since it 
comprehends the totality of the process both in 
time and in space. It eliminates or throws into 
different categories other processes which, though 
associated with urbanization, may have opposing 
effects upon it. The concomitants of urbanization 
are not to be ignored; they are simply to be distin- 
guished from it. 

Consistent with the definition of urbanization, 
cities may be defined as points of concentration. 
There is no need at this juncture to fix lower limits 
to the size and density which qualify a concentra- 
tion as a city. There is no clear-cut level of con- 
centration at which a city suddenly springs into 
being. It is convenient from time to time arbitrar- 
ily to name certain levels beyond which concen- 
trations are designated as cities. This is necessary 
in analyzing data and identifying characteristics 
of various size groups, but it does not alter the 
validity of the original concept. 


* Documentation of the material presented here has 
been omitted, but will be included in the completed 
study of urbanization of which this discussion is to be 
a part. 


In defending the strictness and simplicity of the 
definitions offered here, it is in order to examine 
some other definitions and explain why they have 
been rejected. There are two classes of definition 
which are deemed unacceptable. The first re- 
gards urbanization as a process of radiation 
whereby ideas and practices spread out from the 
urban center into surrounding areas. This is an 
objectionable definition because it makes the city 
the cause of urbanization rather than the result 
or the product of urbanization. It does not ex- 
plain the appearance and growth of cities. It 
posits the pre-existence of cities. It says, “In 
the beginning, there were cities.”” Not that cities 
do not radiate powerful influences. Indeed they 
do. But calling this radiation urbanization intro- 
duces the element of ambiguity mentioned earlier 
in this discussion. If the process by which people 
congregate in cities (and surely it cannot be said 
that this is mot urbanization) and the process by 
which influences go out from the city are both 
called urbanization, we have a hybrid definition, 
a definition on two levels, in two senses. It will 
be necessary always to specify the sense in which 
it is being used. To use it in both senses at once 
is to be abstruse. The two types of phenomena 
are related. They act upon each other. But 
unless we dissect them apart, we cannot under- 
stand the nature of their association. 

The second class of definition is more objec- 
tionable than the first, and more peculiar. It 
defines urbanization as the increase in intensity 
of problems or traits or characteristics that are 
essentially urban. Again, we have the confusion 
of cause and effect, the pre-supposition of cities 
before urbanization, which gives the definition 
only a strictly contemporary application. The 
chief objection to it, however, lies in the necessity — 
of admitting its corollary, that as problems are 
solved, as traits disappear, as characteristics 
change, deurbanization sets in. This cannot be 
true unless we are able to discover some problems, 
traits and characteristics which are so essentially 
urban that they never diminish or disappear as 
cities increase, only as they decrease. The one 
trait which can be demonstrated to have a com- 
plete and consistent positive association with urban 
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growth is population concentration. If this is 
the only trait, it should itself be the definition. 

In our time, we observe many urban traits. We 
must refuse to call their intensification urbaniza- 
tion until we are sure that the growth of cities 
cannot proceed without their intensification, and 
also that the traits cannot intensify without a 
concomitant urban increase. 

There is a third class of definition which is 
partially acceptable. It is the implied definition. 
Perhaps the best way to understand what is meant 
by a word is to study how it is used rather than to 
accept a formal definition. This does not belittle 
the importance of scientific definition, which is the 
chief object of the present discussion, but rather 
emphasizes the importance of making the defini- 
tion consistent with the use of a word. Some 
writers do not attempt to define urbanization; 
they merely use the term with a meaning made 
obvious by its context. Occasionally, it is defined 
one way and used another. This is a serious 
blunder. 

In most cases, the implied meaning of urbaniza- 
tion is the one we have chosen, the concentration 
of population. This is the only meaning it should 
be given. No wonder at the miracles of modern 
technology, no bewilderment with the complexity 
of modern urban life, no impotence before the 
stubbornness of modern social problems should be 
allowed to obscure this fact. Any definition of 
urbanization which calls for a transcendence of 
cities is a definition of something else, because 
urbanization must culminate in the city if it is to 
be the process which makes the city. 

Just as long as cities grow in size or multiply in 
number, urbanization is taking place. It can 
stop, recede or go on at any point in time or space. 
There can be urbanization at one time and not at 
another. There can be urbanization in one area 
and not in another. There can be rapid urbaniza- 
tion and slow urbanization; there can be de-ur- 
banization. There can be urbanization before 
there are cities and after there have been cities. 
Furthermore, there can be absence of urbanization 
even though there ere many cities. As soon as 
population concentration stops, urbanization stops. 
How far urbanization can go, we are unable to say, 
because we do not know what limits of concen- 
tration society may be able to tolerate. 

Urbanization is a process of becoming. It im- 
plies a movement, not necessarily direct or steady 
or continuous, from a state of non-urbanism toward 
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a state of complete urbanism, or rather from a 
state of less concentration toward a state of more 
concentration. It is put in motion by events or 
conditions which make concentration both possible 
and desirable. These events are not to be con- 
fused with the process itself. The discovery and 
utilization of electricity, for example, constitute a 
series of events which have served to stimulate 
urbanization, but they are not to be identified 
with urbanization because urbanization is not their 
sole effect; they also de-urbanize. 

For much the same reasons that the definition 
of urbanization must be restricted, that of cities 
must also be restricted. Cities have been defined 
as ways of life, states of mind, collections of traits, 
types of occupation and the like. Such definitions 
are bound to get us in trouble sooner or later be- 
cause none of the attributes named are constants 
of the city and all of them spill over into other 
areas. Traits change, occupations change, politi- 
cal organization changes, the economic system 
changes. The only trait that is constant is that 
the city is different from what is not the city. 
The nature of this difference varies. If we say 
that the city is a collection of traits, we cut our- 
selves loose from the only solid base on which we 
can set up definite criteria and neck-deep in a sea 
of difficulties connected with the isolation of urban 
traits. It means that whatever we find more of in 
the city is an urban trait. But what is the city? 
Why, it is a collection of urban traits. How do 
we identify these traits? By their high intensity 
in the city. But what is the city? A collection 
of traits. And so forth. The only way to break 
this deadlock is to go back to population concen- 
tration. The criterion must be in terms of popu- 
lation. Then we can study traits, relationships, 
and characteristics to our heart’s content. 

Of course there are many things about these 
concentrations which are different. Of course 
there are ways of behaving, physical aspects, kinds 
of organization, types of activity which develop 
in and by virtue of the city. Some are different 
because they are in the city; some are in the city 
because they are different. Some are in society, 
if not in the city, because the city is in society. 
We call them civilization. Civilization is a pat- 
tern, or a groups of patterns, in the matrix of social 
change which is a concomitant of urbanization but 
which transcends the city. It is the culture of an 
urban or citified society. It is not one kind of 
thing, like urbanization, but many kinds of things, 
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and it has to be studied in parts. There are 
civilizations, but only one urbanization. With 
the exercise of a little imagination, we can pick 
out from the matrix of social change the basic pat- 
tern of urbanization and relate it to other patterns. 
In a sense, everything that affects population 
movement affects urbanization one way or the 
other. Most events of any significance are com- 
plex enough to have a bifurcated effect upon it. 
Because of the intricate interdependence and the 
almost infinite ramifications of consequences of 
everything that does happen in a society, we are 
brought to the conclusion that it is the total effect 
of social change in all of a society upon population 
distrbution that determines the course of urbani- 
zation. This is one reason why it is so important 
to lay hold of something definite like population 
and work backward, forward, and outward from it. 
Social change is a name we can give to all the 
processes by which social organization continually 
adapts to new conditions, new problems, and new 
ideas. If we can place a finger upon the main- 
spring of human action, we shall have it also upon 
the source of social change. What is the dynamic 
force which launches man on countless enterprises, 
scatters him over the earth, and makes society 
forever different though always the same? It is 
man’s urge to live on, his tireless quest of fulfilled 
desire. Survival? Yes, but survival on a dozen 
planes; survival on earth, survival in heaven, sur- 
vival in his children, survival in the minds of other 
men, survival in his own conscience, survival in 
every way that he was born demanding or has 
learned to value. We need no more than this to 
account for the immense diversity of human 
behavior and the persistence of social change. 
We posit that social change has existed as long 
as social life has existed. This may well be as 
long as man has existed in any significant numbers. 
Human beings show a disposition to live together. 
Whether this “consciousness of kind,” as Giddings 
called it, is an inherited urge or an accident of 
association or a result of necessity does not matter 
agreat deal. The biological peculiarities of human 
birth and infancy would be enough to establish 
habits of togetherness, regardless of whether the 
chromosomes carry genes for such behavior or not. 
If human beings had not stuck together to some 
extent, there probably would be none of them now. 
The fact that they stuck together as much as they 
did is one reason for there being so many of 


them now. 


This being together in scattered and wandering 
groups, this original differential density, might be 
called urbanization of a sort. Certainly, it carried 
the germ of urbanization. But urbanization is 
togetherness of a progressive nature, that is, an 
increasing concentration. Insofar as these groups 
were increasing in size, as some of them must have 
done, urbanization was taking place, even though 
there were as yet no cities in any acceptable sense 
of the word, not even any villages. 

Somewhere along the line, groups began to take 
up more or less permanent abode. We infer this 
from the observation that man now pretty gener- 
ally lives in permanent dwellings. We can guess 
at the way it happened. A localized means of 
sustenance was necessary to a permanent abode. 
Agriculture was the answer. Agriculture de- 
veloped, not through the operation of some 
external force inexorably set upon such a course, 
but because somebody thought of it, or several or 
many somebodies. Maybe it was thought of 
because people did not want to wander any more 
and were casting about for ways and means of 
settling down. Possibly, someone just stumbled 
on the idea and then people stopped wandering 
because they did not like to leave the crops. 
Perhaps groups were getting too big to wander 
conveniently and they did not want to separate 
because they were safer and happier together. 
All of these things may have happened. However 
the idea was born, agriculture filled some sort of 
felt need or it would never have been adopted. 
Historically, agriculture did not always appear in 
conjunction with permanent habitation, but except 
where it did, urbanization would have been stale- 
mated at a relatively low level. 

With habitation fixed and agriculture develop- 
ing, urbanization was moving along. Now that 
they no longer wandered, groups could grow larger 
without becoming unwieldly. Concentration tol- 
erance was increased. Death rates may well have 
decreased at this time. Probably other groups, 
still wandering, came upon the settled groups, 
liked the idea, and themselves settled there or 
elsewhere, if they were not killed off by a militant 
village population. Thus we see that agriculture, 
which is now the chief occupation of non-urban 
dwellers, was one of the earliest steps in the long 
process of urbanization that could one day make 
a New York. No doubt, hunting, fishing, and 
the domestication of animals also played their 
part in urbanization, but they could not have tied 
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the people to the land so effectively as agricul- 
ture did. 

But agriculture was to play a further role in the 
process. The next step that had to be made in 
order for urbanization to proceed was the releasing 
of some of the population from the necessity of 
working on the land. It had to be possible for a 
part of the population to produce enough to feed 
all the population. Just how this came about is a 
matter of conjecture. It probably came aboutin 
many ways. But some method or methods of 
food production and preservation, some tech- 
nological devices, which allowed one person to 
produce as much as had been produced before by 
more than one person, must have been discovered. 
And from that time to this, it has been improve- 
ment in agricultural methods and the increase in 
per capita agricultural productivity that have 
created a surplus of population which could leave 
the land and follow other pursuits. Reduce 
agriculture to the subsistence level today and our 
cities will be gone tomorrow. 

This freeing of part of the population from the 
land in no direct way forced the appearance of 
cities. It merely furnished the personnel which 
made cities a possibility. In order for cities to 
appear, there had to be both motivation and means 
for their development. These were provided by a 
combination of predisposing conditions. Among 
them were the survival complex already described, 
the patent advantages of mutual aid and coopera- 
tive enterprise, the safety of concentration, 
geography, and the general improbability that man 
would think up only those projects which he could 
carry out single-handed or in small groups. Con- 
sequently, productive activity which required 
people’s living in compact groups began to grow 
and the groups with it, in the same unplanned 
expediential manner as characterized agricultural 
development. When conditions prompted, ur- 
banization proceeded and cities eventually emerged 
and grew. Not everywhere or all at once, but 
gradually as need and ideas arose. Each stage of 
urbanization was pregnant with the possibility of 
further urbanization, though it did not always and 
everywhere come to fruition. 

Probably there has never been such perfect 
coordination between people and technics that the 
expansion of nonagricultural activity and at- 
tendant urbanization neatly took up the slack 
produced by agricultural improvements. Perhaps 
there never will be.. The difficulties of planned 
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social change are enormous. It has been the 
tendency, however. One point that should be 
clear by now is that cities are not creatures of 
spontaneous generation with a life of their own, 
but gradual accumulations in the grand concourse 
of a society, made possible by population surpluses, 
replenished and nurtured by the society as a whole, 
and as long as they last, an integral part of that 
society. 

At the beginning of this discussion, it was 
stated that urbanization is inherent in society. 
This raises the question of inevitability. There 
are two ways to look at inevitability. One is to 
regard it as the inescapable approach of the pre- 
destined march of fate. The other is to see it as 
the simple outgrowth of what has gone before. 
If we accept the latter, we may say that urbani- 
zation was inevitable, inevitable in the limited 
sense that it was quite natural, inevitable in the 
way that a man will put on his coat when the 
wind blows cold. 

When you compress the whole of human history 
into a few pages, as we have just done, history 
looks much simpler than it was, even though we 
are dealing with but a single aspect of it. The 
process of urbanization looks much smoother from 
where we sit than it was. Actually, for hundreds 
of thousands of years it had its ups and downs, 
its advances and retreats. There were inter- 
ferences like the ice age and other cataclysms of 
nature, pillage and conquest by predatory peoples, 
epidemics and scourges, droughts and crop failures, 
and thousands of things that we know nothing 
about. Occasionally, there were concatenations 
of circumstances such that a certain amount of 
isolation and a certain amount of intergroup con- 
tact conspired to produce a local urbanism of 
impressive proportions. There were Egypt and 
Greece and Rome, the Mayan urbanization in 
America, the Chinese urbanization in Asia, and 
a number of others. Some of them were swallowed 
up in waves of social change; some of them were 
only heavily drained. 

In our time, urbanization has been so rapid that 
we can see it happening, but there were other times 
when it moved so slowly that the trend would 
have been imperceptible. Now, it occurs on an 
almost world-wide scale. In the past, it was 
sporadic and localized. In this country, we have 
a laboratory in- which we can trace the process 
rather closely from a very early stage, at least so 
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far as this one area and this civilization are con- 
cerned. 

Two conditions appear to be necessary for ur- 
banization. One is people and the other is tech- 
nology. Population increase and surplus feed the 


process; technology gives it form and focus. All 


three of them, population increase, technology and 
urbanization, work along together. A population 
does not necessarily reach a certain density before 
it begins to urbanize. Technology does not have 
to wait on population. The whole thing is a spiral 
arrangement whereby technology produces popu- 
lation surplus and encourages population increase, 
population surplus and increase encourage further 
technology, and the upshot is urbanization. 

As to population increase, the tendency to 
multiply up to the limit of the food supply is 
probably just as characteristic of human beings 
as of any order of organic life. But Malthusian 
law could operate freely only under conditions of 
status quo. Man often circumvents it by ex- 
ercising his ingenuity to increase the population 
tolerance of the area he inhabits. Not that this 
idea is uppermost in his mind. His immediate 
objective is to achieve life, satisfaction, and secu- 
rity for himself and those in whom he is interested. 
He naturally seeks the easiest and most effective 
way to do this. He never consciously takes the 
hard way. The result is technology. Population 
increase is bound to give some impulse to this kind 
of enterprise, but it is not the sole incentive. 
Technology can develop to some extent without 
it. It so happens that the net effect of technology 
has been to permit the increase of both total and 
concentrated populations, but its specific applica- 
tion is usually in terms of immediate and individual 
wants and problems, and it often acts to decrease 
populations. At this very moment, an application 
of technology is doing a competent job of de- 
creasing populations, both total and concentrated. 

Urbanization is so closely bound up with tech- 
nology that we can say without qualification that 
technology is the sine qua non of urbanization. 
The reverse is not true. Technology is not the 
exclusive property of the city; it operates in every 
province and pocket of society. It was technology 
that released potential urban dwellers from the 
land. Although urbanization could not proceed 
without it, technology may prove to be the means 
of deurbanizing our own civilization. This has 


happened before. If technology has been the 


means for population concentration, it has also 
been the means of population spread, through 
exploration, trade, and commerce. Commerce, by 
the way, is a technological complex with unusually 
bifid urbanizational potentialities. It appears ab- 
solutely essential to a high degree of urbanization, 
but it involves at the same time a dispersal of 
population which goes beyond anything that un- 
concentrated society ever dreamed of. It is by 
the grace of technological achievement that 
Europeans people the Americas, that Britishers 
live in India, and that Africans are at home in the 
Southeast. 

Technology is our name for the ways that man 
has discovered and invented of doing things which 
he wanted to do but could not do with any already 
known methods. This includes both the doing of 
things which had never been done before and the 
doing of old things by quicker and more effective 
methods. In these matters, man does not act as 
a group; society does not function as a unit. The 
total effect of the execution of a technological idea 
is not anticipated and provided for. Conse- 
quently, many difficulties and contradictions 
arise. Each technological innovation solves cer- 
tain problems but creates others. Many of these 
problems have to do with population distribution. 

The close interrelation between urbanization 
and technology is perhaps one reason why the 
definition of urbanization has not been clearer. 
The double-edged effect of technology upon society 
whereby it both disperses and compacts, both 
facilitates and frustrates, both preserves life and 
destroys it, has given rise to every conceivable 
emotional state and all manner of confusion. 
The identification of cities with technology has 
confounded the issue by directing the intensity of 
every passion from love to loathing upon 
them both. 

But cities are both good and bad, no matter 
what moral criterion we choose to apply. It is 
not justifiable even to say they are more one than 
the other. By the same token, technology is not 
one instrument in the hands of a clumsy society, 
but many instruments in the hands of many groups 
and individuals, which they are using rather 
cleverly on the whole, looking at it from their 
viewpoints. It remains to be seen whether our 
society will acquire a consciousness of common 
interest and become organized in such a way that 
the groups who now find themselves technologi- 
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cally disadvantaged will be allowed to participate 
more fully in what are considered to be the benefits 
of technology. 

To recapitulate, urbanization is a process of 
population concentration. It comes about 
through the utilization of technological devices, 
the result if not the object of which, is to increase 
the population tolerance of the areas in which 
they operate. Population increase is an incentive 
to technological advance and urbanization, but it 
is not the sole incentive. Both can develop some- 
what independently of it, given the indefinite 
expanisibility and diversity of man’s desires and 
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his capacity for exercising ingenuity in achieving 
them. The products of the concentrative process, 
cities, give to society a cultural character which 
we call civilization. Different people and different 
technologies produce different civilizations, but ur- 
banization is one and the same throughout though 
it varies in rate and scope from time to time and 
from place to place. 

The problem of the urban sociologist is to meas- 
ure and study the process and its products and 
attempt to determine as specifically as possible the 
relationships which obtain between it and other 
elements in the general flow of social change. 


THE CONDITIONING OF BEHAVIOR THROUGH 
STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION IN AN 
URBAN COMMUNITY 


FRANK W. HOFFER 
University of Virginia 


EN make cities, cities make men. There 
is implied in this statement the funda- 
mental notion of a casual sequence of 

events and the consequence of natural processes. 
In human society, in contrast to lower animal 
society, organization takes place on two levels— 
the biotic and the cultural. According to Park, 
“The cultural super-structure acts on the basis 
of a symbiotic structure, and the emergent energies 
that manifest themselves on the biotic level in 
movements and actions which are obvious enough 
reveal themselves on the higher, social level in 
more subtle and sublimated forms.’" For this 
regularization of human beings J. Arthur Thomp- 
son suggested the description of social relations in 
terms of “the web of life” or “a system of inter- 
related lives.” In the development of inter-related 
living some sort of order eventually comes into 
existence as the result of competition. This order 
has a more or less definite structure and a life 
history. In such an order, the mechanism of com- 
petition regulates the behavior of the members, 
preserves the balance between the competing in- 
dividuals and creates, in time, a stable social 
structure, 

In primitive groups this order has a relatively 


1 Robert E. Park, American Sociological Review, 1 
(1936), p. 176. 


fixed and unreflective character. And when a 
condition of social equilibrium is reached it remains 
relatively unchanged for an indefinite period with 
the result that a culture undisturbed from without 
would remain stationary so long as it was working 
adequately. However, it is possible for a culture 
that has achieved social equilibrium to change; a 
new cultural stage can develop on the basis of 
internal incentives and inventions, but it is more 
likely to do so under the influence of new intrusive 
factors. 

The social order incorporates individuals into an 
intimate association which limits, controls, and 
directs their behavior. Within the community, 
says Park, “The individual units of the population 
are involved in a process of competitive coopera- 
tion, which has given to their inter-relations the 
character of a natural economy.”” As equilibrium 
becomes fixed in social structure, definition of 
situations becomes clear and definite. Competi- 
tion is increasingly diminished. Thus for centuries 
the interdependence of different regions expressed 
in the structure of slow-moving commerce re- 
mained stable. There was little competition. In 
such a situation the minor fluctuations in the biotic 
balance are mediated and absorbed without seri- 


Robert E. Park, American Journal of Sociology, 
42 (1936), p. 4. 
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ously disturbing the existing equilibrium and ways 
of life. However, change persists in human society 
and continues to manifest itself in numerous and 
subtle ways, even in a so-called static social order, 
so that a perfect equilibrium is never attained. 
Every now and then something occurs to disturb 
the social equilibrium, thus undermining the exist- 
ing social structure. Today the telegraph, tele- 
phone, radio, newspaper, motion picture, aeroplane, 
automobile, railways and steamship lines radiate 
information in a flash around the world or move 
articles with speed. Consequently, the formerly 
stable structure of social interdependence is 
shocked and pressures for change emerge. 

The intrusive element may be an insect like the 
boll weevil in the southern cotton fields, which 
brought consequences that were catastrophic; 
changes in the organization of agriculture were 
brought about; and it may have had something to 
do with the northward movement of the Negro. 


The disturbance may come as the result of a newly 


invented artifact like the automobile which de- 
stroys the old order, and intensifies the struggle 
for existence over an ever widening area. Ocean- 
going ships enabled the Europeans to extend their 
knowledge of the world outside, but the knowledge 
gained intensified the struggle of nations for world 
trade. The steamship has made seaport cities 
the center of world commerce. The railways have 
opened inland areas to the commerce of the world. 
The automobile has made rapid and unlimited 
transportation in every direction possible. No one 
knows what the aeroplane may do. When new 
intrusive factors enter the social order, forces and 
tendencies formerly held in check are released and 
new ones created; then ensues a period of intense 
activity and rapid change. There is a striving for 
a new equilibrium of interacting forces. Competi- 
tion then operates to bring about and restore the 
communal equilibrium. In this manner competi- 
tion brings about a condition in which competition 
is superseded by “competitive cooperation.” In 
such a situation the community attains an equili- 
brium among its constituent factors. Once a 
cultural system has grown up and an equilibrium 
has been established among the various pursuits 
of life, the human mind routinizes the operations 
to be performed and responds on the basis of 
customs and mores. As long as there is no pressing 
need, the community is uninterested in change; 
for change can only mean a disturbance of the 


‘equilibrium. 


It should be pointed out that the disturbance of 
equilibrium by new intrusive factors usually does 
not affect the entire cultural system at once, but 
only some constituent parts. Changes in one part, 
nevertheless, radiate upon others, after some time, 
because the same person participates in various 
activities. Alternate choices are presented which 
produce a sliding procedure in the adaptation of 
culture. In time the new displaces the old. Here 
we observe the unplanned results of the inter-rela- 
tions of independently planned actions. Un- 
planned combinations of blocs of inter-related 
human behavior set in motion impersonal social 
forces not intended by the authors of the original 
plan. This may be illustrated by the prohibition 
amendment, or the existence of slums beyond the 
city limits along main highways. 

The changes, when they recur in a series of such 
a sort that the effect of each succeeding increment 
of change reenforces or carries forward the effects 
of the preceding, provide the basis for the study 
of the conditioning of behavior by structure and 
function. Since there is some casual sequence of 
events it is possible to predict with some accuracy 
what structure will do to behavior, and what func- 
tion will do to both structure and behavior. At 
least the study of the conditioning of behavior by 
structure and function should make intelligible 
what happens. The study of behavior, structure, 
and function is concerned with not only the form 
which they take, but also with the circumstances 
and events which precede, accompany, and follow 
change in structure and function, that is, its nat- 
ural history. 

The changes which affect urban structure and 
function are primarily physical and vital. The 
primary determiner of urban structure is the utili- 
zation of land. This provides an index of all other 
changes such as the movements of population and 
of artifacts, changes in the location of business and 
in occupation—any sort of change, in fact, which 
affects an existing division of labor or the relation 
of the population to the soil. This gives rise to 
natural or functional areas of the urban commu- 
nity. For example, the slum, the rooming-house 
area, residential section—each owes its existence 
directly to the fact of the dominance of the central 
business area and indirectly to competition for 
space. As the urban community expands into 
the suburbs the pressure of professional, business 
enterprise and social institutions of various sorts 
destined to serve the whole urban region steadily 
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increase the demand for space at the center. Any 
change in the method of transportation which 
makes the central business area of the city more 
accessible, tends to increase the pressure at the 
center, of those activities that can be performed in 


small space at a profit. From thence this pressure 
for space is transmitted and diffused to every other 
part of the city. 


It is assumed that economic activities in large 
part determine structure and function in an urban 
community. The rate and direction of the city’s 
growth, the distribution of the city’s features, the 
segregation of neighborhoods within the city, are 
by-products of the economic processes by which 
land values, rents, wages, and population are fixed. 
This results in segregation which determines the 
utility and value of land, fixes the rent the land 
will derive, and consequently prescribes more or 
less rigorously the usage to which land will be put. 
Since every economic activity is a packet of func- 
tions, these functions within limits can be separated 
and located at different points in the city. As 
the city grows, economic activities are redis- 
tributed, certain activities transferred to other 
points, and others are retained. 

In the struggle for space some of the elements 
which determine urban structure are: railroad 
terminal through which goods flow and streets and 
highways over which goods and people move. 
These latter bind the different parts of the city in 
a unity through the movement of goods and people 
from place to place. Buildings serve the activities 
of the people. Parks and playgrounds are also 
physical organs of the city. Other indices of struc- 
ture and function of a somewhat different order 
are: blacksmiths, carriage and wagon-makers, liv- 
ery stables, automobile dealers, battery dealers, 
postal receipts, lumber companies, bakeries, meat 
markets, grocery stores, dairies, coal dealers, ice 
dealers, building permits, assessed valuations, pav- 
ing, sewers, sidewalks, water mains, physicians 
and surgeons, dentists, lawyers, ministers, teachers, 
barber shops, restaurants, breweries, saloons, 
libraries, stationery stores, business colleges, hotels, 
churches, theaters, hospitals. All these are func- 
tions of population in its quest for economic goods. 

Steam, electricity, steel, and credit have played 
an important réle in making possible the present 
structure of the city. Transportation and storage 
have made it practicable to keep millions of people 
supplied with perishable commodities. Cheap 
automobiles and concrete highways made it possi- 
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ble for vast numbers of urban workers to seek the 
countryside and for industries to find cheap land 
at a distance from the center without the loss of 
labor supply. Structural steel made the sky- 
scraper a possibility. Credit has telescoped the 
future into the present. Two conticting-cooper- 
ating forces are at work in determining structure 
and function—rapid transportation and means of 
construction. Rapid transit is centrifugal in its 
influence; it encourages residential decentraliza- 
tion. The technique of construction with struc- 
tural steel is centripetal; it encourages the massing 
together of people in offices, hotels, and apartment 
buildings. 

Thus the form of aggregation in cities is deter- 
mined largely by techniques of production and 
transportation. The highly centralized mono- 
nucleated city came as the result of technological 
improvement in transportation and manufacturing. 
Until recently steam power tended to concentrate 
population in large cities. As long as the telephone 
was largely local in use it acted as a centralizing 
force because it permitted the separation of office 
from factory and warehouse; it made possible the 
great concentration of office work of certain types 
of retail and of professional service in the down- 
town areas of cities. The telegraph also tended 
to encourage greater centralization of cities be- 
cause it was more useful in extending trade areas 
than in providing the means whereby productive 
process could be managed at a distance. However, 
the use of the telephone to create conversational 
association over long distance, distribution of 
electricity cheaply over wide areas, and the em- 
ployment of the internal combustion engine to 
attain a wholly new flexibility in transportation, 
have brought about the decentralization of cities 
for certain purposes and greater centralization for 
others. 

As population spreads, the center of the city 
increases its dominance as a center of trade, bank- 
ing, amusement, and culture. The whole in- 
creasing population more and more seeks the stores, 
theaters, and professional service at the center. 
This, as we have pointed out, has resulted in verti- 
cal growth as well as horizontal expansion of the 
building site. Citiesare reaching upward as well as 
outward. Vertical growth, like horizontal spread, 
is a natural structural response to the operatio: 
of economic forces under present conditions of 
technological culture. The most obvious effect 
of the increasing size of the structural unit is the 
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change produced in the physical contour of the 
city. The larger building is first of all a physical 
manifestation of the trend toward territorial 
concentration and functional differentiation of 
various types of economic and social activities 
within the city. As cities increase in size, their 
different economic activities tend to group them- 
selves, giving rise to financial, shopping, wholesale, 
amusement, and other kinds of districts. Further- 
more, there is a tendency for the building, rather 
than the street, to become the physical unit for 
complementary groupings of activities. The de- 
partment stores, banks, theaters, hospitals, schools, 
churches, conduct their operations in fewer but 
larger buildings. The extreme case is the office 
building where the managerial functions of an 
industry or business are carried on apart from the 
operative or productive functions. 

Thus modern communities tend toward occupa- 
tional rather than neighborhood development; 
each section of the city is coming to be used for 
a special economic purpose. The distance between 
residence, place of work, and place of recreational 
and social activity tend to increase as the means 
of transportation areimproved. Secondary means 
of communication are reducing social relationships 
to more impersonal levels and making population 
more mobile. Experience within the city, due to 
separation of residence from work and to multiple 
functional organization, tends to become func- 
tional; that is, the total personality is less known 
to any group. 

It should be clearly understood that the ecologi- 
cal organization of the city is due not only to 
ecological processes, but also to the decisions of 
individuals. Therefore, any investigation of the 
conditioning of behavior by structure and function 
must take into consideration the motives which 
lead individuals to perform social actions. For 
men are not wholly governed by mechanical 
processes; they have hopes and failures; they 
initiate changes. It is, therefore, imperative to 
- direct attention to such approaches to the study 
of community life as suggested by the writings of 
Cooly and Mead. Who is responsible for the 
ecological organization of the city? Individuals. 
For the exercise by certain persons of control over 
other persons and situations is a constant in human 
society. Whenever we turn in human history and 
wherever cultural phenomena exist, we find certain 
individuals, groups, and classes at work upon the 
situation, modifying certain elements in the total 
situation, perpetuating others without change. 


Therefore, the picture of a community is not merely 
one of impersonal forces, but of rulers and ruled; 
it is not merely a description of human beings who 
are inert, passive subjects of impersonal forces, but 
equally important are the elements of personal 
control, property control, religious influence and 
political manipulation as brought about by in- 
dividuals and classes. Control by impersonal 
forces is real; but control by persons and classes 
is intimate and vital. 

To give a picture of behavior conditioned by 
structure and function in an urban community is 
fraught with difficulties. Structure emphasizes 
locality, spatial terms; function directs attention 
to the processes by which structuralization takes 
place. It isa means to an end, the activities of an 
agent accomplishing a purpose. The emphasis is 
upon relations and activities, genesis and develop- 
ment, transformation, dynamic pattern, processes 
of conflict and integration, growth and emergence 
of new events compounding themselves into a new 
culture. Structure and function can be linked 
together in that the one grows out of and is de- 
pendent upon the circumstances and events which 
precedethe other. It should be borne in mind that 
culture is a composite of survivals and the new; the 
part from which the future eventuates is so massive 
and pervading that the old order assimilates the 
new into characteristic patterns. 

Thus the study of structure and function in- 
volves not merely the life history of individual 
types of institutions and society, but also a study 
of processes by which new types of structure and 
function are incubated and by which, eventually, 
a new social order emerges from the lap of the old. 

Further the problem of describing the effect of 
structure and function on behavior arises out of the 
difficulty of getting some device whereby a net- 
work of human interactions, horizontal and 
vertical, in temporal sequence, can be stated or 
described. We are assuming that the utilization 
of land may be the device to depict the structural 
uniformities and provide the basis of an inquiry 
into the developmental processes which have re- 
sulted in their formation. Through the use of this 
index it is impossible to bring into clear outline the 
actual course of events in other related aspects of 
life. This makes possible the description of struc- 
ture and function in one city in terms that make 
them comparable with similar structures and 
functions in other cities. The result is a history 
of one community which can be compared with 
the history of another—in other words, natural 
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history. If structure and function follow definite 
sequences, then we can make behavior intelligible 
and eventually controllable by technical devices, 
mores, or political measures. This would enable 
us to predict what would occur in the future if 
similar conditions prevail. Is there enough 
similarity in cities to enable us to state typical 
processes which produce behavior? To do this 
it is necessary to establish (1) a series of successive 
and simultaneous structures and functions cul- 
minating or tending to culminate in certain kinds 
of behavior; (2) the same structure and function 
in each series; (3) identical order of structure and 
function in each urban community; (4) a relation- 
ship between structure and function which estab- 
lishes and determines the sequences leading to 
certain kinds of behavior; (5) assurance that the 
existence of any structure presumes the preceding 
and predicts the consequent function, that is, an 
inherent necessity for the scroll to unroll in the 
same way and to the same end. 

In what ways does behavior come into existence? 
Behavior, individual or institutional, is the result 
of adjustment in the competitive process. This 
adjustment of individuals and institutions takes 
place in a cultural situation in which a body of 
values has been accumulated and preserved in the 
form of institutions, mores, and a set of attitudes 
or tendencies to act in conformity with prescribed 
behavior patterns. The attitudes and values 
which reflect the personality of the individual are 
the result of a process of conditioning by the 
influence of the cultural milieu, eventuating in a 
body of habits. The reaction of different in- 
dividuals in the same culture to identical cultural 
influences will depend partiy on their different 
trains of experience and partly on their biochemical 
constitutions. Local groups are in turn condi- 


tioned in the formation of their behavior patterns 


and habits by their several trains of experience. 
Thomas has pointed out that the problem of 
individual and institutional behavior involves the 
study of (1) the cultural situations to which in- 
dividual and institutional behavior is to make 
adjustments; (2) the devices and instrumentalities 
reflected in social organization, for adjusting the 
individual and institution to the cultural situa- 
tions; (3) the capacity and opportunity of individ- 
uals to be adjusted as revealed in their intelligence 
and incentives; (4) the failures of adaptation of 
the individual as revealed in dependency, crime, 
delinquency, divorce, etc., and of institutions as 


revealed in disorganization; (5) changes in cul- 
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tural situation as brought about through tech- 
nological devices and their influence upon mobil- 
ity, urbanization, shift in attitudes, and values 
requiring readjustment of individuals and institu- 
tions to new culture traits and values.® 

The study of behavior conditioned by structure 
and function thus involves an analysis and explana- 
tion of social data of urban life at all levels of 
development by their function, by the part which 
they play within the integral structure of the city, 
by the manner in which they are related to each 
other within the city, and by the way the city is 
related to the physical environment. In such an 
analysis the aim is to discover the processes and 
factors involved in the changing structure and 
function of spatial arrangement of population and 
institutions resulting from the interplay of living 
beings in a constantly changing culture, and the 
relation of such to behavior. McKenzie has said 
that “social and political institutions have a spatial 
base and arise and function in response to changing 
conditions of movement and competition. In- 
stitutional stability is largely dependent upon 
stability of space relations. The constantly 
changing patterns of division of labor and of 
population distribution necessitate a continuous 
process of institutional adjustment.’”4 And he 
might have added personality adjustment. Thus 
behavior develops within a more or less rigid 
structural base. The relative spatial fixity of the 
road and the establishment, for example, furnishes 
the basis on which behavior functions. The fact 
that the movements of men follow narrow channels 
of rather fixed location gives a structural founda- 
tion to human behavior. 

Since behavior takes place within a fixed struc- 
ture, it tends to express itself in some sort of unity. 
Behavior shows a trend toward consistency. 
There is some regularity of distribution of single 
behavior traits. To consider behavior traits 
jointly, rather than singly, indicates that there is 
a matching of traits. There is a tendency for 
various traits to cluster together and be localized 
in geographical areas. This gives us cultural 
areas. In each of these areas the individual has 
definite attitudes and psychological “‘sets” toward 
behavior. Thus behavior traits over a given 
period tend to assume a position in regard to each 
other in the form of special patterns. This pat- 


3W. I. Thomas, Primitive Behavior, (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1937), pp. 1-2. 

*R. D. McKenzie, Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
3, p. 315. 
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terning of behavior may be illustrated by divorce. 
A rate-rank correlation of divorce by census tracts 
for the city of Roanoke, Virginia, with fifteen 
other factors indicates that divorce emerges 
against a background of delinquency, crime, 
venereal disease, bankruptcy, high death rate, 
decreasing population, large families, mobility, low 
lot values, and little open space. There is evi- 
dence that the fact that certain census tracts have 
the highest and lowest divorce rates is not wholly 
a chance phenomenon. The census tracts differ 
in the numerical proportion of sexes, the distribu- 


tion of their respective population according to 
age, the variety and nature of their occupations, 
their respective death and birth rates, the average 
earning power of individuals, the relative preva- 
lence of dependency, crime, delinquency, veneral 
disease, membership in church and character- 
building agencies. These differences taken singly 
are not of much <onsequence, but taken together 
the variations show a dissimilarity that is both 
great and important. These differences in be- 
havior emerge out of the interplay of structure and 
function. 


PHARMACY: THE FUNCTIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 
OF AN INSTITUTIONAL PATTERN 


ISIDOR THORNER 
Los Angeles, California 


S paper attempts to demonstrate the 

i relationship between an ethical code which 

has become institutionalized, that is, one 
which exercises moral constraint over the ac- 
tivities of the members of a profession and 
the function of that profession. The importance 
and validity of the institutionalized pattern as an 
explanatory principle will be indicated by the 
“meaningful” interpretation of certain otherwise 
unintelligible phenomena. The social role of the 
pharmacist and its implications for certain of his 
personality traits! will constitute part of the sub- 
ject matter of this essay. 

Pharmacy, however, is an occupation which 
presents a unique combination of professional and 
commercial elements. The very name, drugstore, 
is symbolic. Attention will be confined to phar- 
macy as it is practiced in the drugstore because it 
is there that the two elements are most intimately 
fused and where approximately 80 per cent of the 
graduates of pharmacy colleges are found. More- 
over, it is this same character of the retail store as 
both a business and a profession which presents the 


1 See Florian Znaniecki, “Social Groups as Products 
of Participating Individuals,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 44: 799-811 (May 1939) for a concise ex- 
position of social role and its implications. The writer 
wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor R. K. 
Merton, Columbia University, for critical reading of 
the manuscript. 


pharmacist, his associations, and colleges with a 
series of problems; and provides sociology with a 
laboratory experiment in the relations of partially 
conflicting and congruent roles. 

From the societal point of view, individuals are 
observed to be engaged in activities which result 
in (1) the preparation of drugs for use in minister- 
ing to health, and (2) their provision when needed. 
These activities comprise the functions performed 
by persons in the occupation of pharmacy. The 
dichotomy of function relates to the fact that the 
preparation of drugs involves a skilled service while 
their distribution is chiefly a matter of the sale of 
commodities for profit. Specialized training in 
the acquisition of knowledge and skill is indicated 
in the former while no such formal preparation is 
necessary for the latter, although it possesses 
some commercial utility. Nevertheless, the dis- 
tinction is valid; pharmacy colleges as professional 
schools are primarily engaged in teaching the prin- 
ciples of pharmacy, not salesmanship or store 
management. 

Some conceptual clarification is necessary before 
proceeding further. The preparation and dis- 
tribution of drugs may be conceived of as dis- 
tinct occupations in the sense that each is analyti- 
cally if not always concretely a relatively specific 
function necessary to society, with the practitioners 
being dependent upon the regular performance of 
their function for livelihood and status. Thus the 
pharmacist in a large store may do nothing but fill 
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prescriptions and prepare ointments, elixirs, sy- 
rups, etc., while other employees sell the prescrip- 
tions and other items found in drugstores. 

The difference between the two may be charac- 
terized, provisionally, in terms of what have been 
called the “enterprise” and the “profession.” 
The former deals with commodities, success is 
aided by a lack of “traditional” ideas, and “‘prac- 
tical’ training may be useful. Should the latter, 
however, unfit an individual for other enterprises 
the occupation would approach the professional 
type which is entered by long training in ways 
usually established by the profession and sanc- 
tioned by the state. As a concomitant of this 
preparation requisite to the acquisition of the 
science and techniques there occurs an assimila- 
tion of a set of professional attitudes and controls, 
conscience and solidarity. ‘The profession aims 
and claims to become a moral unit.” 

According to this view, conscience, solidarity, 
etc. mark the members of a profession whereas 
nothing of the sort would seem to attach to the 
participants in an enterprise. But the latter as 
a system of relationships organized for a common 
end must necessarily possess a minimum of moral 
unity.* The real difference lies neither in the 
absence nor presence of moral ties‘ but their 
direction. In a profession, e.g., medicine, all or 
most of its members are united in a moral com- 
munity of physicians; in an enterprise the members 
are united in a moral community embracing per- 
haps salespeople, advertising men, janitors, window 
dressers, executives, lawyers, and physicians. The 
profession is integrated “horizontally,” including 
but one type of practitioner, the enterprise “‘verti- 
cally” with several. The profession is integrated 
about and oriented to a general goal, its function; 
the enterprise is concerned with the welfare of a 
Specific organization. It follows that the profes- 
sional man’s responsibility and loyalty are prim- 
arily to the mest effective performance of the 
function while those of the members of an enter- 
prise are directed toward the organization. 


2 E. C. Hughes, “Personality Types and Division of 
Labor,” American Journal of Sociology, 33: 754-68. 
See also Znaniecki, op. cit. 

* See Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
tive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1940). 

‘Or of traditional ideas. On this point see Talcott 
Parsons, “The Professions and Social Structure,” 
Social Forces, 17: 457-67 (May 1939) where antitra- 
ditionalism is shown to be common to both business and 
the professions in modern Western civilization. 
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It turns out therefore upon closer examination 
that the two concepts are not on the same con- 
ceptual level. The enterprise, strictly speaking, 
is not an occupation but a particular form of 
organization. Thus the American Pharmaceutical 
Association, a drug store, a hospital, and a depart- 
ment store may employ pharmacists, typists, 
plumbers, and representatives of other occupa- 
tional categories. Organizations may be compared 
and analyzed and occupations also, but not the 
former with the latter. 

Implicit in Hughes’ description of the profession 
is the idea of long study in the acquisition of the 
relevant basic principles and skills. Further- 
more, because the formal education and training 
are in the hands of members of the profession, its 
history, tradition, and approved mode of behavior 
are passed on to and acquired by those who aspire 
to enter its ranks. As a consequence of such ties 
among the members of a profession, it is not sur- 
prising that there arise associations whose primary 
aim is to guard the dignity and interests of the 
profession, to foster the advance of the knowledge, 
skill, and techniques peculiar to it, and to watch 
jealously over the competence and probity of its 
members. 

Gathering these elements together we may list 
the essentials of the professional occupation as 
follows: (1) a relatively specific, socially necessary 
function upon the regular performance of which 
the practitioner depends for his livelihood and 
social status; (2) a special technique, competence 
in which is demanded, resting upon; (3) a body of 
knowledge embracing generalized principles the 
mastery of which requires theoretical study; (4) 
a traditional and generally accepted ethic subor- 
dinating its adherents’ immediate private interests 
to the most effective performance of the function; 
and (5) a formal association fostering the ethic 
and improvement of performance. 

The third criterion excludes skilled occupations 
which do not necessitate as indispensable a grasp 
of the sciences or other intellectual disciplines such 
as, for example, theology or jurisprudence. It 
may be remarked that this criterion differentiates 
between professional and nonprofessional medieval 
guilds from which, as one source, the modern pro- 
fession derives its intellectual and ethical tradition. 
In order to avoid confusion on the fourth point we 
understand by this that in the long run it is to the 
professional man’s private interest to conform to 
his professional code. His behavior in the type 
case is simultaneously “self-interested” and “dis- 
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interested.” The contrast is not between business 
people who want to make money and professional 
people who do not, for both are equally interested 
in it as a generalized goal, but between two institu- 
tionalized patterns controlling the manner in which 
money ought to be made. “Ought to be made” 
refers to the fact that institutionalized norms 
rarely if ever achieve perfect conformance, but 
this does not mean that they are altogether with- 
out influence upon behavior.® 

The mode of remuneration has not been men- 
tioned. In general it is either on a salary or fee, 
fixed or sliding, basis. This of course is not pecu- 
liar to the professions and therefore it may be 
more convenient to note the manner of payment 
in a negative fashion: it is not made indirectly in 
the guise of a profit incident to a transaction in- 
volving material goods. The exceptions prove 
the rule, as optometry and pharmacy hover on the 
fringe of professionalism in comparison with 
medicine, law, teaching, the ministry, etc.® 

Having distinguished between professional and 
nonprofessional occupations, it is clear that the 
preparation of drugs is a professional service; their 
distribution is not. The second function takes 
place most generally in the enterprise, which is 
understood to be an organization oriented to the 
increase of its financial resources in the market. 
The drug store is an organization of this type; the 
hospital frequently is not. We now turn to an 
examination of certain of the relations between 
professional function and institutionalized code. 

In the broadest sense the function of pharmacy 
as a profession is the preparation of medicine for 
those who need it. In our society the decisions 
as to the need and what specific medicine answers 
the need are, aside from self-medication, the 
peculiar province of the physician. Pharmacy is 
an adjunct to medicine. Trespass upon the lat- 
ter’s domain is recognized and condemned by 
pharmacy’s professional code. In the latest 
revision (1923), the druggist is cautioned not to 
substitute on a prescription, neither as to the 
substance called for nor the brand. The ingredi- 
ents prescribed, their effect, and the doctor’s intent 


5 See Talcott Parsons, ‘The Motivation of Economic 
Activities,” Canadian Journal of Economics and Po- 
litical Science, 6: 187-202 (May 1940). 

6 On this point and the distinguishing features of the 
profession see A. M. Carr-Saunders and P. A. Wilson, 
The Professions (Oxford: Clarendon Press 1933), pp. 
284-7. 


are not to be questioned. The directions on the 
prescription are to be faithfully copied upon the 
label and instructions as to refilling, if any, are 
to be heeded. Neither additional directions nor 
poison labels are to be affixed to the container 
without the doctor’s consent.’ When there is 
doubt as to the directions, the physician is to be 
consulted in order to avoid error or an unpleasant 
situation. 

But blind adherence to directions does not con- 
stitute the pharmacist’s whole duty. The full 
responsibility is not the physician’s alone. Doc- 
tors err, mistakes appear on prescriptions, and it 
is the pharmacist’s business to detect them. His 
professional training includes a knowledge of 
pharmacy, chemistry, posology, toxicology, ma- 
teria medica, and other subjects, so that he may 
recognize harmful substances resulting from com- 
pounding according to directions or overdoses in 
the amount of potent ingredients prescribed. 
Should he fail to do so, he as well as the doctor may 
be held responsible.*® 

The same responsibility extends to the use of 
dangerous drugs by the public. The professional 
code warns against the indiscriminate placing of 
powerful drugs or poisons in the layman’s hands, 
for it is the profession’s duty to safeguard the 
public from poisonous and habit-forming drugs. 
This has been expressed in statutes by setting up 
lists of drugs which may be sold only after certain 
precautions as to registration and labeling have 
been taken. This same sense of responsibility 
manifests itself, for example, in the query as to the 
use for which borax is wanted when the pharmacist 
is doubtful as to the purchaser’s intent. Borax 
instead of boric acid as an eye lotion may have 
serious consequences. While no legal penalties 


7 The functional significance of the last prohibition 
may be grasped if it is understood that poisons are 
prescribed for their medicinal effect and that the word, 
poison, has connotations which can be psychologically 
disturbing to patients. 

8 The druggist’s duty to a purchaser extends beyond 
dispensing what the prescription calls for since, as a 
chemist, he may know that the physician has erred 
and the prescription might cause death or injury. 
But, and this brings into relief the relation of responsi- 
bility, the pharmacist is not held liable for failure to 
inquire of the doctor who prescribes a poison where 
inquiry would have resulted in the physician’s con- 
firmation of his prescription. See William R. Arthur, 
The Law of Drugs and Druggists (St. Paul: West Pub- 
lishing Co., 1940), pp. 51-4. 
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could result from such a mishap, the pharmacist 
might well feel morally responsible and experience 
the pangs of his professional conscience. 

There are other forms assumed by the responsi- 
bility attached to this profession’s function. ‘The 
services the pharmacist renders are so important 
and the substances he handles so dangerous, that 
five traits of character and personality which 
should constantly control his actions are empha- 
sized; namely, accuracy, honesty, dependability, 
professional technique, and cleanliness.”® Pro- 
fessional technique is scarcely a trait of character 
and personality, but the general idea is clear 
enough. Unless such attitudes become ingrained, 
forgetfulness may lead to disastrous consequences. 

Accuracy is called for because dosages involving 
1/60th and 1/100th of a grain are not uncommon 
and a patient’s physical condition may be such as 
to require neither more nor less than the prescribed 
amount. This need for accuracy is at the bottom 
of what may seem to be rituals performed by 
pharmacists. Before compounding a prescription, 
all the ingredients will usually be lined up on one 
side of the table and, as each is used, it will be 
transferred to the other. If another pharmacist 
is present, he will often check items and quantities 
against the prescription. If the pharmacist is 
alone, he will do so by memory as each substance 
is replaced upon the shelf. The ideal of accuracy 
is approximated most closely by those druggists 
who weigh each capsule or powder paper instead 
of trusting to long experience in getting a uniform 
quantity of medicine in each “by eye.” Smelling 
the contents of bottles is another very common 
practice associated with accuracy. Likewise is 
the almost universal grouch against physicians for 
the iliegibility of their prescriptions, although 
here there is an element of professional pride in 
ability at deciphering them. 

Cleanliness is indicated by the possibility that 
traces of potent drugs remaining upon instruments 
will be transferred to medicines in which their ef- 
fects may be disastrous. Moreover, unless care is 
used in keeping scales clean accuracy is impossible. 
The extent to which this cleanliness and accuracy 
can reach is illustrated by the pharmacist who, 
when weighing a gold locket and chain for a cus- 
tomer, automatically covered each scale pan with 


® Guidance Leaflet #14, “Pharmacy,” (U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior, Office of Education. Re- 


print by the American Pharmaceutical Association: 
1941 revision), p. 3. 
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a powder paper, weighed them most meticulously, 
and destroyed both of the papers afterwards. 
This same individual with obvious pride demon- 
strated his technique of washing graduates and 
removing grease from mortars as part of his pro- 
fessional ability and obligation incident to com- 
pounding. The porter was not permitted to clean 
the professional instruments. 

Thoroughness is a quality applicable not only 
to accuracy and cleanliness but also, for example, 
to the technique of manipulating a pestle in a 
mortar or a spatula on an ointment slab to produce 
a grit-free powder or a salve for application to 
sensitive areas. 

Having suggested the congruence between the 
pharmacist’s function, parts of his institutionalized 
code, and certain of his personality traits, it may 
be well to discuss at some length the validity of 
emphasizing the element of moral responsibility 
deriving from a code of ethics. Perhaps it is the 
fear of legal penalties which is the real explanation 
of the pharmacist’s care in dealing with drugs. It 
is undoubtedly true—in part—but a series of cases 
will be presented in an attempt to indicate the 
correctness of the position taken. 

The pharmacy code specifies obedience to the 
laws regulating the sale of narcotics and alcoholic 
liquors.!° The legal penalties and the intricacy 
of the methods of keeping track of the quantities 
purchased and sold were, if anything, more rigorous 
in the case of liquor. Yet, then as today, narcotic 
violations were practically nonexistent. How the 
liquor laws were “observed” is notorious. In 
view of the precautions which surrounded the pur- 
chase and vending of liquor and theingenuity and 
bribery employed in evasion, it is clear that profits 
equally large and secure could have been and per- 
haps still are possible in the illicit sale of narcotics. 

Since the forces of legal sanctions and profit 
incentives were about equal, neither the fear of 
punishment nor the hope of gain can be considered 
as satisfactory motivations explanatory of the 
differential in violations. The element of moral 
responsibility, however, brings into play a moral 
sanction sufficiently powerful to account for this 
difference. The function of pharmacy is to pre- 
pare medicines for use in caring for the health of 
the public. What constitutes health may be a 
matter of cultural definition. It so happens that 
drug addiction is defined in the United States in 


10 The code was adopted during the prohibition era 
in 1923. 
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such a way as to classify the addict as a health 
problem of the most serious kind. (There are 
other elements, but they may be neglected here.) 
The alcoholic is also a medical case, but it is only 
the extreme and confirmed drunkard who is so 
classified, other degrees of indulgence are ignored 
and even admired as the capacity to hold one’s 
liquor like a gentleman. Consumption of alco- 
holic beverages is in fact enjoined by the cultural 
pattern as the appropriate adjunct to numerous 


social ceremonies. In drug addiction there are. 


no tolerated degrees—at least in the United States. 
The conclusion is that when the specific function 
of pharmacy as a profession is involved, a powerful 
moral obligation of conformance to its ethical code 
comes into play. In this case the conclusion is 
most strikingly displayed because adherence to 
both liquor and narcotic laws is demanded by the 
formal code of ethics; only the latter, however, has 
been institutionalized. 

A supplementary “experiment’’ will illustrate 
the operation of this principle in another situation. 
Bichloride of mercury, strychnine, and arsenic, 
when called for on prescriptions in quantities 
totaling perhaps not more than one grain, about 
1/480th of an ounce, will be handled most gingerly 
and with scrupulous care. It is a prescription and 
as such comes within the health function. The 
same pharmacist, upon formal assurance that the 
purchaser is going to use these substances on 
rodents or as insecticides and is aware of their 
poisonous nature, will, after conforming to the 
legal requirements involved, sell relatively huge 
amounts (insofar as toxicity is concerned) of 
bichloride, strychnine, and arsenic without a 
qualm. They are destroyers of vermin and as 
such their sale is not connected with the public 
health (disregarding the question of sanitation for 
the moment). The transaction is not a profes- 
sional service,so much as the sale of a commodity 
at a profit similar to a hundred other routine 
commercial transactions in the drug store enter- 
prise. If this sale is not altogether routine, it is 
precisely due to the possibility that the public 
health may be involved. To the extent that a 
sale is professionally neutral, the accepted attitudes 
and practices of the enterprise prevail. Two dis- 
tinct roles are present; their conflict presents the 
pharmacist with a moral problem. 

The influence of professional ethics upon the 
sale of a commodity unregulated by law is illus- 
trated by hypnotics. Massachusetts at present 
permits barbituric acid derivatives and prepara- 


tions, e. g., Veronal, Elixir Luminal, to be sold 
freely “over the counter.” As an enterprise the 
drug store is interested in the maximization of 
money income, an ethical goal, obtained by selling 
as many items for as much profit as possible, an 
ethical means. A tube of Veronal tablets is, 
legally and commercially, in the same category as 
a tube of toothpaste or mucilage. Yet the mana- 
ger of a busy Boston drug store refuses to sell 
Veronal and similar preparations too freely because 
he feels it is not ethical. What is meant is brought 
out by his remark that “People hear of them but 
are ignorant of their power and use.” His policy 
“4s not to sell these things, because the customer’s 
health comes first, before profits. Pharmacists 
have a sixth sense on these things—when not to 
sell.” Obviously this “sixth sense” is related to 
a feeling of responsibility deriving from the phar- 
macist’s professional function. In this as in many 
other instances the enterpriser’s otherwise legiti- 
mate interests are overridden. 

Several cases have been presented in confirma- 
tion of the effectiveness of professional responsi- 
bility as a controlling factor. Prior thereto we 
had been tracing the functional relation of the 
pharmacist’s personality traits and his primary 
professional interest. Mention had been made 
of what had at least appeared to be ritualistic 
performances, although sound empirical reasons 
were shown to exist. But examining the problem 
more closely one may ask why, in a prescription 
calling for a dozen capsules so innocuous that ten 
times as many could be taken at a single dose, such 
extreme accuracy should be employed? Why 
should a completed prescription be discarded when 
a check discovers that instead of one ounce of 
Milk of Bismuth two had been used and instead, 
therefore, of two ounces of water only one had 
been employed? Why should a pharmacist spend 
perhaps half an hour on a prescription selling for 
a dollar while an impatient customer has left with 
what he fears may be several times that amount of 
business, to say nothing of the loss of good will? 

In the last two of these three illustrations a 
direct financial loss is sustained, in the first two 
neither appearance, taste, nor results would be 
affected if the inaccuracies had been overlooked. 
No one would ever know the difference. How- 
ever soundly based on ‘“‘logico-experimental” 
reasoning the pharmacist’s explanation may be 
with regard to dangerous materials, this does not 
apply to the kind of cases hypothesized. Rather 
than this sort of inadequate interpretation one 
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must acknowledge that for the pharmacist ac- 
curacy is a norm which is adhered to for its own 
sake. It is an ethical criterion, universalistic in 
that all prescriptions filled for any individual at 
whatever price, or none, receive the same accurate 
treatment. Moreover, professional pride no less 
than conscience is involved. Further, should a 
pharmacist have ignored this “categorical impera- 
tive,” its presence would yet be manifested in the 
form of guilt feelings. 

Accuracy may be considered as an expression of 
honesty in this particular profession, and vice 
versa. In both, norms are at issue within a partic- 
ular context. To illustrate: The manager of a 
store cited a prescription brought in to him after 
six other places had been tried unsuccessfully. It 
called for Squibb’s potassium permanganate tab- 
lets. None of them carried this brand, although 
they undoubtedly had others; nor did this store. 
The logical thing to have done would have been to 
phone the doctor, explain the situation, and re- 
ceive permission to substitute the kind on hand 
without the patient knowing anything about it. 
To the uninitiated it may appear even more ra- 
tional to have gone ahead and made the change, 
unknown to either the doctor or patient. What 
actually occurred was that this pharmacist ex- 
plained to the customer that he didn’t have this 
brand but would get it for him. 

Such behavior cannot be dismissed as stupid. 
Six occurrences of this nature in succession, or even 
three, are more than coincidental. They are much 
more understandable as “nonlogical’’ actions de- 
riving from the “residue” that prescriptions ought 
to be filled accurately and as appropriate expres- 
sions of the sentiments gathering about this norm. 
To the degree that the suggested solutions would 
have solved the problem ethically, there is an ele- 
ment of justice in using the terms stupidity, 
laziness, lack of initiative, etc. But the important 
point is that the professional attitude tends to 
prevent such “obvious” solutions from being seen. 
Subjectively the pharmacist’s situation is so de- 
fined by the institutionalized code that the direc- 
tion and range of rational action are limited. 

The close relation between cleanliness, accuracy, 
and honesty has been noted, their functional 
utility suggested, and illustrative material cited 
from the practice of pharmacy. But do these 
traits and their relations appear elsewhere? Men- 
tion was made above (p.322) that the tradition and 
approved modes of behavior were transmitted to 
each new generation of professional practitioners. 
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It is logical to expect that this complex should 
make an appearance in the pharmacy schools. 
Significant evidence was discovered at one of 
the better colleges in Boston. An assistant pro- 
fessor of pharmacy had noted that those individ- 
uals who were sloppy in the laboratory were also 
careless as to accuracy and more prone to “switch,” 
i.e., substitute. Significantly enough, when these 
students were cautioned about the practices, they 
replied that neither the patient nor the physician 
would ever be the wiser, asking, “What difference 
would it make?” The instructor, a pharmacist, 
felt that his rejoinder that they, the students, 
would know and that this constituted reason 
enough, was accepted with reservations. The 
writer has no reason to believe that this incident 
reveals professional norms atypical of the great 
majority of pharmacy’s professional schools. 

The emphasis upon a code of ethics as the ulti- 
mate justification for these traits affords insight 
into the problem of substitution in drugstores. 
That substitutes are cheaper and offer a_ better 
margin of profit is understandable. But the 
problem is not so simple. The difficulty lies in 
the sincerity and good professional conscience of 
many otherwise ethical pharmacists. If it be 
argued that the preparations and chemicals sub- 
stituted are identical, and it is often so, then why 
do not all pharmacists substitute? If they do not, 
how explain the others’ good conscience? Some 
attempt to justify this practice by citing the saving 
to the customer, but this still does not avoid the ~ 
dilemma. 

The solution lies in the professional code itself, 
in a clash within it. The profession looks upon 
the United States Pharmacopeia and National 
Formulary" as its own peculiar property. The 
feeling is strong throughout the profession that 
physicians should prescribe medicines under their 
official titles, not their trade-marked names. This 
feeling is all the stronger for the standards and 
formulas are determined by experts from the 
pharmaceutical, medical, and allied professions 
with a view to the provision of nonproprietary 
remedies for those trade-marked items which 
physicians have found useful. The very fact that 
pharmacists feel this way and attempt to proselyte 
the doctors, officially and informally, testifies to 


it These two volumes, abbreviated U.S.P. and N.F., 
the Homeopathic Pharmacopeia, and their supple- 
ments are “official compendiums” in that their stand- 
ards and formulas are recognized as legal standards, 
enforceable by governmental agencies. 
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their adherence, on the whole, to the prescription 
as written. It is the writer’s impression that this 
tension is part of the reason why pharmacists tend 
to look with contempt upon physicians who habitu- 
ally call for patents, stating that such doctors are 
apt to be incompetent, “falling for” the sales talk 
of the drug manufacturer’s detail man. 

Thus the pharmacist is faced with a situation 
in which, as a professional man, he is torn between 
the duty of dispensing exactly what was ordered 
and that of using and encouraging the use of 
official preparations, with the latter aided and 
abetted by his economic interest as a storekeeper. 
Given this situation and the urgent necessity for 
financial solvency, the reaction to temptation will 
be decided by the relative strength of the opposing 
pressures. There is reason to believe that an 
unknown but rather large amount of substitution 
does occur. 

A subsidiary effect of the profession’s tendency 
to minimize the use of patented medicines” is that 
as long as the initials U. S. P. and N. F. appear 
upon a preparation, the pharmacist’s professional 
conscience is satisfied and free rein is given to his 
commercial interest in purchasing according to 
price, or, if cheaper, manufacturing himself. The 
latter alternative is also supported by professional 
pride. Any reluctance to buy the cheapest, any 
preference for more reputable but costlier brands 
may be attributed to suspicion as to quality, a 
predilection for the better, and whatever advertis- 
ing value a nationally known label may have. 

One other aspect of this profession’s function 
and responsibility will be touched upon in closing. 
The cases cited have indirectly referred to the 
functional limitation of judgment and initiative as 
expressed in the institutionalized pattern and be- 
havior. As has been stated elsewhere, pharmacy 
is an adjunct to medicine; all the responsibility 
for the exercise of initiative and judgment in diag- 
nosis and treatment belongs to the physician. 
The responsible exercise of initiative and judgment 
by the pharmacist, therefore, is in the direction, 
paradoxically, of minimizing them. There is 
practically nothing he can do about a prescription 
if he is doubtful of it but get in touch with the 

doctor. Ethically, he may not discuss the thera- 


® This is true of medicine also. It may be inter- 
preted as an expression, in part, of the primacy of 
their functions and therefore of dissatisfaction with 
restraints upon the freedom to use whatever is worth 
while. 
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peutic effects of a prescription or its composition 
with the patient; he may not question the compe- 
tence or mode of treatment of a doctor should he 
have reason to suspect them; he may not, strictly 
speaking, suggest that aspirin be used for a cold. 
In making official compounds, complete formulas 
and step by step directions are provided when nec- 
essary. Technical proficiency alone is the phar- 
maceutical ideal. 

So striking a difference between the two pro- 
fessions cannot but have characteristic organiza- 
tional repercussions, In England the major 
registered professions, e.g., medicine and law, 
invoke expulsion on moral grounds, but not for 
technical incompetence. Chemists and druggists, 
on the other hand, may be removed from the 
register only for technical offenses. The fact that 
technical incompetence is at issue in malpractice 
actions serves to emphasize the dangers involved. 
Technique is an objective phenomenon; judgment 
is a matter of opinion in the application of tech- 
nique. Were technical incompetence a ground 
for expulsion, judgment and experimentation 
would be stifled, for the safest thing to do would be 
to adhere to the traditional methods.’ This 
would be functionally undesirable—at least in a 
culture which values efficiency and scientific 
progress at the expense of the traditional as such. 

Pharmacy, drastically limited as to the assump- 
tion of responsibility, may then be expected to 
diverge from medicine and law in that violations 
of professional ethics are not considered serious 
offenses and tend to be ignored. Such is the case. 
There are no organizations in pharmacy engaged 
in the detection and punishment of violations of 
protessional ethics. It is true that references to 
good moral behavior and professional honor appear 
in the code, but the professional associations and 
individuals are reluctant to take steps.4 When 
they are taken, it is by private individuals who 
claim injury due to, or by a board of pharmacy 
prosecuting charges based upon, technical incom- 
petence. In the latter instance the board members 
may be pharmacists, but they act not in their 


18 The Professions, op. cit., pp. 396-400. 

4 Tf they did, the transgressor would lose little, since 
expulsion from an association does not involve loss of 
the license to practice. In addition there is the fact 
that most pharmacists are not members of the exist- 
ing professional societies. This in itself is sympto- 
matic of the weakness of professional sentiment and its 
relatively low status as a profession—a condition ad- 


mitted by many pharmacists. 
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professional but in their official governmental 
capacity. 

To recapitulate: We have attempted to point 
out in a specific profession the relation between its 
societal function and the institutionalized code 
which directs and limits the conduct of the persons 
‘subject to it. This is attained by the introjection 
of professional norms so that appropriate person- 
ality traits are developed and by so defining the 
situation that both functionally harmful and other- 
wise rational practices tend to be inhibited. The 
importance and strength of the moral sanction has 
been demonstrated by relevant actual and hypo- 
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thetical but typical instances. While the power 
of legal sanctions and economic interests is ac- 
knowledged, evidence has been presented which 
indicates that they can be subordinated to profes- 
sional obligations. We have established the fact 
that ethical norms are valued for their own sake 
and noted their inculcation in the professional 
schools, together with the implications of the re- 
jection of these norms for later behavior. And 
finally a relation has been traced between a func- 
tionally necessary disclaimer of responsibility and 
the professional societies’ peculiar reaction to in- 
fractions of the ethical code. 


THE INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIETY 
AN EMERGING PHILOSOPHY 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
College of the City of New York 


N HIS recent novel of the Stalin purges en- 
I titled Darkness at Noon Koestler reports the 
Communist definition of the individual as 
the quotient of the multitude divided by the num- 
ber in the multitude. In a crowd of one million 
the individual is one millionth of the crowd. In 
Mein Kampf Hitler ascribes to the individual a 
comparable réle. The State is all, the individual 
nothing. The philosophy accepted by these over- 
stuffed, primitive states, born thirty centuries too 
late, was old when history first lifted her curtain 
upon the human scene. 

Through the centuries the individual has been 
struggling against the group for greater freedom. 
Since the period of the enlightenment the conflict 
has been lifted by social thinkers from the level of 
emotion to the level of analysis and evaluation. 
The conflict has thus become one of ideologies: 
the rights of the individual versus the rights of 
the group. 

Since the triumph of political democracy in 
many quarters of the globe during the eighteenth 
century the group has been thought of most com- 
monly in terms of the state. While the state is 
conceived as a verb rather than a noun, still the 
question of relative rights is directed toward the 
state rather than nonpolitical groups and the 
individual. Consistently enough, in democracies, 
the individual is the center of concern. And 


nowhere is this better illustrated than in the in- 
dustrialized America of today. The state is 
organized to serve and protect the individual. It 
is merely the activity of organized individuals 
operating traffic lights, so to speak, to preserve a 
little order in the stampede for power or for bread. 
In terms of rights the individual is above the state. 
Every election campaign bristles with proof that 
rights lie altogether with the individual. He is to 
enjoy a minimum of interference from the state. 
He is to be free to exercise his initiative. In busi- 
ness it is individual initiative, daring and energy 
that produces wealth. Effort is stimulated by 
individual competition. The state must not 
strangle the goose that lays the golden egg. In 
matters of public policy it is the composite judg- 
ment of individuals that is to prevail. Logically 
much emphasis is placed on the rights of free 
speech, free press, and free assembly, as also of 
free thought and all the safeguards necessary for 
its protection. Even when suspected of crime the 
individual is considered innocent until he is proven 
guilty by evidence convincing to a jury of his peers. 

These aspects illustrate the philosophy that each 
individual is entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. The only good the state can know 
is the good felt by its members. It is the individ- 
ual alone who can feel values. Only to individuals 
can life be worth living. The enrichment of 
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individual lives is the only justification for the 
existence of the state. The individual is superior 
to the state. 

On the other hand, the superiority of the state 
finds support not alone in tyrants’ rationalizations. 
Serious social thinkers have conceived of society as 
an organism with characteristics of a person, and 
have contemplated their dream until, Pygmalion’s 
statue, it came to life. As they saw it, when 
ninety-nine persons united as a purposive group 
their purpose assumed a sort of spiritual entity, 
expanding the ninety-nine to one hundred persons 
in the total group. Once the social organism takes 
on the properties of a person its importance over- 
whelms all its constituent atoms, and its welfare 
becomes the object of chief concern. From that 
point it is easy to go to any length in arguing the 
superiority of the group over the individual. 
When a poetic dream becomes an hallucination, 
and that hallucination becomes a major premise, 
the most indubitably true and meticulously precise 
minor premises lead to conclusions not a whit 
nearer reality. Yet, if a minor premise is dramati- 


‘cally stated, even though the implicit major 


premise is only a dream, an argument can give the 
impression of being irrefutable. “Into the valley 
of death rode the six hundred!”—but someone had 
blundered! Their death accomplished nothing, 
alas! But theirs was supreme devotion to the 
State! “Noble six hundred!” We are reaping 
today the cruel harvest of Versaille’s sowing of 
dragon’s teeth, for which millions sacrificed all 
that they might have contributed to the enrich- 
ment of their fellow beings—persons. But they 
died in high devotion to the Group—spelled with 
a capital. 

So realistic has this glorified person—the State, 
the Group, Society—become, even when its rights 
are set in sharp competition with the welfare and 
happiness of persons, that social thinkers for two 
centuries have dealt with the group and the in- 
dividual as equally real, and with the conflict 
between their rights as an objectively actual 
situation whose solution can, in the nature of the 
case, be found only in compromise. The best 
social thinking for two hundred years has been 
devoted to the nature of the compromise by which 
the rights of the group may be safeguarded with 
‘minimum sacrifice of the happiness of the in- 
clividual. 

Happily not all who speak of the group as a 
personality believe it literally to be such, even as 


in referring to St. George’s dragon and Laocoon’s 
sea serpent they know that these are but symbols. 
But the analogy still impedes clear thinking. 
However, the recognition that the capital S in 
Society represents only a poetic analogy opens the 
way for a daring break from the assumption that 
conflict with society is inevitable. There is no 
such thing as society; there are only persons. 
There is no such thing as the state; there is only 
a set of machinery through which persons exercise 
control over the conduct of other persons. 

The conflict is not actually between individual 
and institution but between one individual with 
one set of interests and another individual with 
another set of interests. Desires are urges felt 
by persons, not by institutions. Wishes are func- 
tions of persons, not of groups. Values are appre- 
ciations experienced by persons, not by a social 
organism. When an act satisfies the desires of 
one person and those of like tastes it will prove 
objectionable to others with differing tastes. 
Herein is the cause of conflict. 

If John Doe jimmies your kitchen window and 
takes a loaf of bread you can enlist the state in 
your aid. You can call a uniformed officer to 
apprehend him; other officers will keep him behind 
bars; they bring him before still another officer who 
reads a charge headed “State vs. John Doe.” 
Everything seems to indicate that a conflict has 
arisen between John Doe as an individual and the 
state as a corporate group. Yet the fact remains 
that the real conflict is between you and John Doe 
because he wants a loaf of bread which you have 
and want. 

If it were not that individuals held such incom- 
patible tastes, such irreconcilable desires, the 
problem would not exist at all. On April 18, 1906, 
San Francisco suffered a destructive earthquake 
followed by a devastating fire. Sources of food 
were cut off. Thousands gathered in the parks 
with nothing to eat and no way to get supplies. 
They wanted bread. In San Jose fifty miles away 
Mr. Hunt operated a bakery. He had bread. 
He loaded all the bread he had on trucks and sent 
it to the relief committee in San Francisco without 
so much as a bill attached. When Mr. Hunt pre- 
ferred that the stricken multitudes should have his 
bread there was no conflict. The hungry wanted 
it; he wanted them to have it. 

In his poem “Snowbound” Whittier refers to 
his father’s command on the morning after the 
storm, “Boys, a path.” ‘Well pleased, for when 
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did farmer boy count such a summons less than 
joy?” Here again were desires which might have 
been sources of conflict. No conflict arose, how- 
ever, because both father and sons entertained the 
same desire. 

“All that is very well” you may insist, “provided 
Hunt wishes to give his bread to earthquake vic- 
tims and the boys wish to dig a path in the snow. 
But life is full of situations where desires do con- 
flict; people have differing tastes and interests, and 
it is human nature to try to get what one wants.” 
And here I interrupt lest you go on to say that 
human nature cannot be changed. For nothing 
could be more false. Human nature is constantly 
changing. Our wants, interests, desires today are 
different from those of yesterday. Here then is a 
lead. If we could but find some fairy’s wand by 
which to change interests and desires so that all 
would be compatible the causes of conflict would 
virtually vanish. As though we were in fairyland 
a voice replies, ‘What you ask is now possible.” 
We are in fairyland, in truth, the fairyland of 
science. The voice of science is speaking: ‘The 
laws by which tastes and interests are changed are 
now coming to light. They are already sufficiently 
established to be available for use.” 

Some discoveries come abruptly, some gradually. 
In the multitude of achievements of modern psy- 
chology this one revolutionary principle is but 
gradually gaining recognition. But gradually its 
application to the serious business of living is being 
expanded. As the principle becomes better under- 
stood its application will be made with accelerating 
speed. 

The principle is called conditioning; but the word 
is ambiguous and misleading without careful 
definiuion. More than thirty years ago Thorndike 
proposed, in a list of laws of learning, what he 
called the law of hedonic effect, or more briefly 
(leaving out the only word that gave the phrase 
meaning), the law of effect. This law, in simple 
language, is that feelings of satisfaction associated 
with any act strengthen the tendency to repeat 
the act under similar circumstances; annoyance 
associated with an act weakens the tendency. 

This law was at first treated rather incidentally. 
But as it began to attract increasing attention in 
recent years Thorndike undertook a very large 
number of careful experiments dealing with many 
types and phases of attitudes and interests. He 
has reported his findings in a technical book en- 
titled, The Psychology of Wants, Interests and At- 
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titudes. An examination of that book will reveal 
the care and thoroughness with which these ex- 
periments were safeguarded. Inasmuch as 
Thorndike modified his previous position it may 
with double assurance be assumed that no bias was 
reflected in his interpretation of these studies. 
The amazing degree of mutual confirmation of the 
various experiments has led many psychologists 
to the conviction that, once for all, the essential 
principle of the law of effect has been established. 
The process which operates according to this law 
has come to be called conditioning. 

Thorndike’s own statements are characteristi- 
cally moderate but straightforward: “Deliberate 
training can produce changes in likes and dislikes. 
A person can be taught new attitudes and tastes 
as surely as he can be taught facts or skills.” 

Especially convincing were certain experiments 
in which several responses were made in fairly 
close succession. The correct responses were re- 
warded. As was anticipated these responses were 
quickly learned. But not only were these re- 
sponses learned; those that occurred just before 
and just after the reward were also learned. These 
adjacent responses were wrong, and the subject 
was so informed; moreover the subject had re- 
peated opportunities to correct these errors. Yet 
there was a marked tendency to repeat them. 
Rewards caused the learning not only of the 
experiences with which they were intended to be 
associated, but also of all experiences in close 
proximity of time. Here is evidence that satis- 
faction causes learning not by any logical associa- 
tion or act of intellect, but merely by time 
association. This suggests that any brain area 
rendered alert and sensitive by conscious thought 
responds to satisfaction whether or not anyone 
intended that association. Satisfying feelings 
produce learning directly, without memory or 
logic. This, it may be in place to repeat, is 
conditioning. 

The difficulty of winning acceptance of this law 
as one that operates independently and in its own 
right will not be easily overcome. The chief ob- 
stacle will be the traditional assumption with 
which we are all saturated, that learning must be 
intellectual. But conditioning is not intellectual, 
and it is genuine learning. 

Because introspection tells us more about our 
thinking than about our feelings we credit our 
ideas and judgments with motive power. We 
assume that what we know is the cause of what we 
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do. This tendency is accentuated by the theories 
of Herbart which have dominated teachers for 
three generations. Herbart held that ideas them- 
selves are dynamic; they are not merely held by 
the person who acquires them; they possess the 
person and impel him to acts which express the 
ideas. Fill a person’s mind with moral ideas and 
he will behave morally. Alas! If Herbart were 
only right! But he is not. Yet many teachers 
and many parents behave as though his psychology 
were unquestioned. ‘How many times have I told 
you not to do that?” and, “He has learned his 
lesson; he will know better next time.” As though 
telling and knowing motivated conduct. _ 

It is difficult to realize that conditioning involves 
no memory, no knowing, no planning. It involves 
no intellectual process, no re-patterning of ideas 
or images. It is not a process of finding means to 
ends. It is a process by which mental patterns 
already organized are made more satisfying, ad- 
justments already made take on values, actions 
already performed acquire added interest, out- 
comes already known become more desirable. It 
takes place directly in brain cells when pleasantness 
is associated with patterns already established. 

Inez, a seventh grade pupil, was very fond of 
fiction. She read two or three novels a week. 
But she didn’t like history, and said so to her 
teacher with no uncertain inflection. The school, 
somewhat isolated, depended on book loans from 
the county library. In the next lot of books (at 
the teacher’s secret request) were a dozen historical 
novels. A week later as Inez returned her third 
book she remarked, “I didn’t know history was so 
interesting.” > ‘ke end of the month, after 
reading the trutlteiistorical novels, she genuinely 
enjoyed history. 

The conditioning process had succeeded ad- 
mirably. Inez read fiction, which she liked; but in 
reading this fiction she was also reading history. 
The enjoyment of the fiction radiated into the 
history until history became attractive in its own 
right. There was no argument, no reasoning. 
She did not even know that the process of condi- 
tioning was going on. But presently she dis- 
covered that she enjoyed what a month ago she had 
disliked. Conditioning had been going on directly 

in her brain cells. This second kind of learning— 
conditioning—is the potential answer to the 
problem of human conflicts. 

In the hope of sharpening the distinction be- 
tween conditioning and intellectual learning a 


dangerous analogy will be suggested. It is only an 
analogy, but there is a striking element of simi- 
larity. Habit-forming drugs change one’s tend- 
encies directly, without any process of memory 
or logic. Nicotine, alcohol, and opium act 
immediately on the nervous system, creating an 
urge to again resort to their use. Such urges are 
spoken of as habits, and these drugs as habit- 
forming. Drug habits are not products of in- 
tellectual learning. A direct impulse is implanted 
in the nervous system, which operates without 
memory or anticipation of satisfaction. 

Just this sort of learning takes place in condi- 
tioning. Changes occur within the brain itself 
producing new urges, creating new interests. 
Tendencies are established which function very 
much as drug habits function. One does not 
reason himself into the alcohol habit; the habit 
forms itself when one indulges. No less truly do 
habits form themselves when any acts or patterns 
are suffused with satisfaction. Conditioning di- 
rectly changes tastes and tendencies. Here, then, 
is the basic principle which science has revealed in 
answer to our wish for a fairy wand by which to 
change people’s interests so that they will cease to 
conflict. 

But conditioning alone does not wholly explain 
social conduct; personality is more than an alge- 
braic sum of desires. Integrity is developed by an 
extension of this conditioning process to higher 
levels of conduct—the blending of many particular 
habits into a comprehensive ideai. Integration 
is an affective process, not an intellectual. It is 
a unifying of feelings, not ideas. Thinking results 
in concepts, but this is not integration. Integra- 
tion is the blending of the feeling qualities of the 
particulars; it is the merging of individual values 
into a system of values. If a concept is thought 
of as analogous to the channels of a river and its 
tributaries, integration should be thought of as the 
flowing of the separate waters of the tributaries, 
through these channels, into the united body of 
water in the river. All the so-called social habits 
are really integrated traits or ideals. Our social 
nature is a complex of many social traits, even as 
each trait is a complex of specific acts. As the 
various meanings of behavior merge into larger 
and more comprehensive units, character becomes 
more completely integrated. 

If, then, as the child grows, detailed experiences 
are provided, adequate in number and variety, and 
made highly satisfying; if, step by step, integration 
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is effected; if each resulting social ideal is further 
conditioned, the total personality will be consistent 
and unified. Life will be rich and satisfying, 
harmonious and meaningful. The motives in such 
a personality will constitute a hierarchy. If, at 
every stage, social concern is made satisfying, then 
altruism will preside over this hierarchy. All 
other interests will be kept in harmony with social 
good. At each level interests will be freely ex- 
pressed and highly satisfying so long as they do 
not conflict with the social ideal, but will be 
inhibited when they do. 

There are emerging, then, laws by which tastes 
and interests can be deliberately cultivated and 
personality integrated. All the tendencies neces- 
sary for efficient social cooperation can be created. 
Concern for the welfare of others can be made 
central in personality. 

There is no inherent necessity for conflict. We 
have the latent capacity for social adjustment. 
Much of our nature is potentially responsive to the 
social environment. We enjoy approval; we are 
sensitive to criticism. We wish to be admired; 
without social status life has little meaning. We 
need social response; to be wholly ignored is unen- 
durable. We prefer group life; the hermit is 
abnormal. Beyond question it is possible for us 
to make ideal adjustments to group situations if 
we will fully utilize the capacities, the aptitudes, 
the tendencies in our present nature. The long 
conflict between individual and group can be 
resolved. 

There is enough of everything needed for food 
and clothing and shelter, yes, and for prodigal 
luxuries, so that no one need go hungry or cold or 
homeless or without adequate comforts and pleas- 
ures. There are, of course, numberless intellectual 
problems involved in providing for the needs of 
millions of people in a highly complex civilization. 
The skills required are extensive and varied, the 
information needed baffles the imagination of any 
one person, the judgments that must be formulated 
demand the best thinking of an army of trained 
minds. But these facts we already acknowledge. 
Generous provision is already made for such train- 
ing; and man’s rational powers have been de- 
veloped to a degree adequate for the task. Failure 
to create a wholesome social order is not due 
chiefly to ignorance or bad judgment. What is 
lacking is dominant social concern. Were social 
motives regnant in every citizen scarcely a genera- 
tion would be required to create a social order that 
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would shame the Utopias of men’s dreams. We 
now know the laws by which ruling social motives 
can be created. We are now in a position to train 
citizens to far higher social concern than we have 
heretofore known how to produce. 

If, with our partial methods, in the diluted al- 
truism of our present culture, so many persons 
have developed willingness to forego individual 
enjoyment for the sake of others’ happiness, then 
we can produce genuinely altruistic persons with- 
out number when we skilfully apply the emerging 
laws of attitude training. Countless instances of 
devotion to human welfare and sacrifice for the 
common good prove that altruism is altogether 
feasible. Forty years in Hull House in order that 
the underprivileged might live more graciously 
testify to the potential good will in all the sons and 
daughters of Adam. Lives willingly given that 
yellow fever might be brought under control 
testify to the innate nobility in human nature 
when it is given proper sunshine and rain. There 
is nothing impractical about good will. The 
capacity is present in all; the need is only to provide 
proper stimulation, intelligent cultivation, guided 
integration. 

Here is the foundation for a. sane philosophy of 
human rights. The old dialectic, swinging be- 
tween fixed interests in human nature on the one 
hand, and fixed rights of a personified Society on 
the other, becomes inarticulate. For the counter 
argument against individual rights ceases to have 
meaning. * The personification of the group be- 
comes as fantastic and unrealistic as the gini of the 
Arabian Nights. At every step in the old argu- 
ment the voice of science asserts “Rut that interest 
can be changed. This desitt&@® be completely 
reversed. Concern for the welfare of others can 
be made dominant.” 

The old philosophy assumes that the group has 
properties of a person, that it has certain fixed 
rights which must not be surrendered. It assumes 
that individuals have deeply rooted interests, in- 
compatible with those of the group. It therefore 
concludes that there can be no complete solution— 
only compromise. The problem of social thinkers, 
then, is to determine the least painful compromise, 
or the one that will arouse least opposition. But 
always the group must yield some of its rights; 
always the individual must be restrained from ex- 
pressing some of his natural interests, and for the 
suppression of the individual force must be em- 
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ployed. Always there must be compromise in 
which both group and individual suffer. 

The new philosophy assumes that conflicts grow 
out of incompatible interests; that there are no 
interests except those of persons. It recognizes 
that these interests can be modified into mutually 
compatible desires; that they can be integrated 
into hierarchies over which social concern presides. 
It finds no need for eventual compromise, for it 
sees the scientific means of cultivating universal 
good will. It recognizes that education, not force, 
is the only means of securing socially desirable 
conduct. It holds that, in a society of altruistic 
persons, if any conflicts persist, they will be trivial, 
and can be regulated far more easily than city 
traffic today. 

Of course this philosophy is revolutionary; but 
that is no indication of fallacy or error. Science 
has revolutionized our material life; why should it 
not show the way to a revolution of our spiritual 
achievements? It should and it will. It has 
demonstrated with finality that social concern is 


not to be created by exhortation. Alchemy had 
to give way to chemistry; exhortation must give 
way to scientific conditioning and integration. 

The new order cannot be bought cheaply. Our 
scientific civilization has been achieved at tremen- 
dous cost; to make altruism dominant in our culture 
will require no less a price. The work of a mil- 
lion teachers for a generation, intelligently cultiva- 
ting social motives, will be only a beginning. The 
curriculum will have to be fundamentally changed, 
planned to produce persons, not encyclopedias. 
A generation will have to be prepared for parent- 
hood, and as parents they must provide the main 
program of conditioning good will in the next 
generation. A second generation of teachers must 
cooperate with them. And so tie process must 
go on, generation after generation. But the 
movement will be cumulative. With each genera- 
tion its momentum will increase. We can yet have 
a world in which life is rich and meaningful—in 
which good will prevails among men. 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The new officers of the American Sociological Society, elected at the meet- 
ing held in New York City, December 27-29, 1941, are: Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University, President; Harold A. Phelps, University of Pittsburgh, First 
Vice-President; Katharine Jocher, University of North Carolina, Second Vice- 
President; Conrad Taeuber, Department of Agriculture, Secretary-Treasurer. 

J. O. Hertzler, University of Nebraska, and Rupert B. Vance, University of 
North Carolina, were elected to the Executive Committee. Richard T. LaPiere, 
Stanford University, and T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State University, were 


elected to the Editorial Board. 


« The Society adopted a new constitution which, among other things, provides 
for greater flexibility in the arrangement of sections and programs; for election 
of officers by mail; and for representation of Regional and other affiliated So- 


cieties on the Executive Committee. 


CoNnRAD TAEUBER, Secretary. 
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TEACHING AND RESEARCH IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Contributions to this 


atri Department 


SOME CONCEPTS AND BELIEFS SIGNIFICANT TO THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES HELD BY ENTERING FRESHMEN AND THE 
RELATION OF THESE TO SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 


LYNN L. RALYA anp LILLIAN L. RALYA 
The Citadel 


HIS report presents the results pertinent 

to the social sciences! of an investigation 

made to determine for a group of entering 
college Freshmen (1) the degree of comprehension 
of some specific elementary and basic concepts 
and principles of the natural and social sciences, 
(2) the degree of prevalence of some misconcep- 
tions and unfounded beliefs in these fields, and (3) 
the relationship between the acceptance of the 
correct concepts and beliefs and the rejection of 
the false concepts and beliefs and general scholastic 
aptitude. The investigation was motivated by 
the conviction that there are many scientific con- 
cepts, principles, and beliefs which are so relatively 
simple and so significant for lay thinking that they 
could and should become a part of the mental 
equipment of most people. The results are pre- 
sented in the hope that the accumulation of data 
by investigations of this kind may eventually lead 
to improvement in the teaching of these subjects 
comparable to the improvement in the teaching of 
language brought about by the study of the relative 
frequency of errors in English usage or in the 
teaching of the humble subject of spelling by the 
derivation and proper use of the list of “spelling 
demons.” 


1The results pertinent to astronomy and geology 
have been presented by the writers in: “Some signifi- 
cant Concepts and Beliefs in Astronomy and Geology 
of Entering College Freshmen and the Relation of 
These to General Scholastic Aptitude,” School Science 
and Mathematics, 40 (November, 1940). 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The subjects providing the data for this study 
were the entering freshmen of a state college for 
men located in the Southeast and enrolling about 
1,000 students. About half of these students were 
from within the state in which the college is located 
and nearly all of the rest came from neighboring 
states. The students were, according to compara- 
tive results on the American Council Psychological 
Examination, representative in general scholastic 
aptitude of the freshmen entering colleges and 
universities in the region. It would probably be 
safe to assume that they were likewise at least 
fairly representative in general educational back- 
ground, although this study does not concern itself 
with their previous education. 

The tests used were (1) the American Council 
Psychological Examination, previously referred to, 
and (2) a “Science Inventory” consisting of 232 
true-false items. The Science Inventory was con- 
structed by careful selection of such significant 
concepts and principles as conceivably could be 
universally grasped and of such misconceptions 
and unfounded beliefs as were known or suspected 
to exist. Sources from which selection was made 
included: (1) state courses in elementary science; 
(2) the book, The Story of Human Error, edited by 
Jastrow;? (3) a study of the misconceptions in 
science held by a group of prospective elementary 


2 Joseph Jastrow, editor, The Story of Human Error 
(New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1936). 
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teachers;? (4) studies of the prevalence of un- 
founded beliefs and superstitions made by a num- 
ber of investigators; and (5) misconceptions in 
social science revealed by students in the writer’s 
classes in education and psychology. 


OF TESTS AND TREATMENT OF 
RESULTS 


The American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion and the Science Inventory were both ad- 
ministered as part of the regular testing program 
of freshmen week. Nearly all subjects completed 
the Science Inventory in the hour allotted and the 
data of this report were obtained from the papers 
of the 325 subjects who did. 

For each item of the Science Inventory the per- 
centage of incorrect responses was computed (1) 
for all 325 subjects, (2) for the 100 subjects ranking 
highest in scholastic aptitude, according to the 
results on the American Council Psychological 
Examination, and (3) for the 100 subjects ranking 
lowest in scholastic aptitude. 

The correlation between the positive scores on 
the Science Inventory and the positive scores on 
the Psychological Examination was computed and 
found to be +.59. This is about equivalent to 
the average run of correlations found by investi- 
gators to exist between gross achievement on 
subject tests in a number of fields and scholastic 
aptitude. However, this study is much more 
concerned with the specific results to be presented 
than with this relationship. The items of the 
Science Inventory judged to be of significance to 
the social sciences and the results obtained on 
them are presented in the accompanying table. 
Suggestive headings have been inserted in the 
table to aid the reader. 


ADMINISTRATION 


INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


It is to be noted that nearly all of the items, 
whether representing desirable or undesirable con- 
cepts and beliefs, are stated positively. This 
tends to reduce the number of errors made through 
mere mental confusion and facilitates correct 
interpretation of results. Furthermore, most, if 
not all, of the items are concerned with material 
so simple in character and so common in the en- 
vironment that some degree of comprehension, 


3 Lynn L. Ralya and Lillian L. Ralya, “Some Mis- 
conceptions in Science Held by Prospective Elementary 
Teachers,” Science Education, XXII, No. 5 (October, 
1938). 
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belief, or bias would have been possessed by most 
subjects and tended to reduce “pure guessing” to 
aminimum. Nevertheless, it must be recognized, 
as interpretation of the results is ventured, that a 
significant number of subjects may have engaged 
in pure guessing on some items. Nor should the 
possibility of an occasional unsuspected inter- 
pretation of an item by a significant number of 
subjects be overlooked. 

Obviously, practical considerations make im- 
possible reference to more than a fraction of the 
specific results. However, attempt will be made 
to select those of greater significance; and the 
arrangement of the items in the table should 
facilitate further consideration of the results. 

Items 1-10 and the data obtained on them are 
revealing of these subjects’ beliefs concerning the 
relation of various aspects of the universe to man 
and, consequently, of their conception of his sig- 
nificance in the universe. Only 5 per cent of the 
group of highest scholastic aptitude would seem to 
retain the once universal belief in the geocentric 
position of the earth, although 23 per cent of. the 
group of lowest scholastic aptitude subscribe to it 
(3).4 However, extensive possession of the homo- 
centric view of man is revealed in the acceptance 
by 42 per cent of the entire group of 325 subjects 
of the statement that the heavenly bodies exist to 
give light to man and by 68 per cent of the state- 
ments that every plant and animal in the world is 
of some use to man (4, 8). 

The results on items 11-14 afford a glimpse of 
these subjects’ conception of man. A large major- 
ity of them apparently conceive of man as instinc- 
tive in nature with reference to warlike and 
pacifistic tendencies, some believing that he em- 
bodies both instinctive tendencies (11, 12). The 
fact that 52 per cent subscribe to the statement 
that man is guided entirely by reason (while ani- 
mals are guided entirely by instincts) need not 
contradict this conclusion since the subjects may 
think of instincts as driving rather than as guiding 
entities with reference to man (13). Over one- 
third of the group include in their conception of 
man’s “innate nature” a sense of right and wrong, 
according to the results on item 14. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory and significant 
showing on the items (15-27) devoted to individual 
and racial differences was the acceptance by all 
but 1 per cent of the group of highest scholastic 


4 The numbers in parentheses refer to the item num- 
bers in the table. 
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ResuLts oN ScreNce INVENTORY ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO SOCIAL SCIENCE 


PERCENT OF SUBJECTS IN ERROR 


NUMBER AND ITEM Scholastic Aptitude Groups 
All 325 


Upper 100 | Lower 100 


SIGNIFICANCE AND NATURE OF MAN 


1, The sun is bigger than any other body in the universe.............. 62 43 67 
2. The solar system does not occupy a thousandth of the space of the 
3. The earth is located at the center of the universe.................. 15 3 23 
4. The heavenly bodies exist to give light toman.................... 42 26 56 
5. The stars greatly influence the destinies of men.................... 22 13 32 
6. There will be little rain when the points of the moon turn up........ 14 8 23 
7. The weather always clears up after a rainbow..................... 29 17 36 
8. Every plant and animal in the world is of some use to man......... 68 75 70 
9. The function of a flower is to produce seeds....................... 33 27 34 
10. For every disease of man there is a specific plant or animal food 
13. Man is guided entirely by reason, while animals are guided entirely 
14. We are born with a sense of right and wrong...................... 37 26 41 
INDIVIDUAL AND RAcIAL DIFFERENCES 
15. On the average men and women are born with equal intelligence. ... . 26 26 28 
16. It is often impossible to distinguish between feebleminded and dull 
17. Normal individuals differ among themselves in intelligence.......... 5 4 9 
18. The more intelligent children are healthier than the less intelligent, 
19. All people may be classified into one or another of the common 
20. Ten thousand years ago all people were of the same race............ 31 25 _ oe 
21. Civilized people are born with as keen senses of sight and hearing as 
primitive people, on the 38 44 38 
22. Primitive people are more susceptible to certain diseases than we are. . 53 49 49 
23. Chinese material civilization was at one time more advanced than the 
European civilization then existing.........................405. 9 1 18 
24. Many differences in accomplishments among races are due to other 
25. Negroes are dark because the sun came close to Africa at some remote 
26. Negroes average lower on intelligence tests than whites............. 12 14 12 
27. The white race is known to be superior by nature to all other races 
HEREDITY 
, 28. All human beings begin their individual lives as fertilized eggs...... 30 16 37 
29. The human egg (female) cell furnishes only nourishing material for 
30. The human sperm (male) cells contains a minute human being. .... . 26 18 42 
31. The blood of the mother flows in the veins of the unborn child... ... 73 68 74 


32. Children of long German ancestry have greater inborn ability to learn 
German than children of long English ancestry.................. 42 33 48 
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RESULTS ON SCIENCE INVENTORY ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO SoctaL ScrENcE—Continued 
PERCENT OF SUBJECTS IN ERROR 
All 325 
Upper 100 | Lower 100 
Herepity—Continued 
33. Training an animal to do tricks increases the ability of the animal’s 
34. Each generation advances in native (inborn) intelligence over the 
35. The child is more closely akin to the mother than to the father...... 49 40 58 
36. A child is more closely akin to his father than to his mother......... 7 7 10 
37. The offspring of married cousins are always inferior................ 24 15 29 
38. Hereditary aristocracy is more biologically natural than democracy 
because of the wide differences in abilities among men............ 56 50 63 
ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF LIFE 
39. Any seed which will grow contains material which is alive.......... 12 12 13 
40. Eels are sometimes generated from mud.......................... 9 7 14 
41. Insects are sometimes created by the decay of matter.............. 27 19 43 
42. Yeast cells are sometimes created by the fermentation of sweet 
43. The earth is millions of years old... 10 5 13 
44. Man has been on earth for at least fifty thousand years............ 30 18 39 
45. Fossils are the remains of animals drowned during the Flood........ 22 15 28 
46. Each species of plant and animal now in existence existed at the be- 
INTELLIGENCE AND INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT 
47. The weight of a man’s brain is a good index of his intelligence..... . . 13 13 15 
48. Long headed individuals are more intelligent than broad headed 
49. Intelligence can be measured only indirectly...................... 21 13 29 
50. Fish are an especially good food for the brain..................... 39 31 49 
51. A man blind from birth whose sight is restored would recognize his 
52. Higher mathematical reasoning is free from the limitations of man’s 
54. Success at learning greatly aids learning.......................... 5 5 7 
55. Rapid learners forget what they learn more quick]y than slow learners. 39 26 41 
56. A person who is good in one school subject is likely to be good in all 
57. The study of mathematics develops the general reasoning powers. . . . 92 90 88 
58. A high degree of intelligence is only one of several factors determin- 
59. A man’s character is revealed by the lines of his hands............. 7 9 7 
60. A man’s personality may be studied by examining the elevations and 
61. The personality of an individual is determined almost entirely by the 
SLEEP, DREAMS AND HyPNOTISM 
62. It is desirable that some movement take place during sleep......... 12 6 13 ' 
63. Many people dream without being aware of it..................... 20 17 21 


on Scrence InveNTORY ITEMS OF SIGNIFICANCE TO SoctaL ScrENCE—Concluded 
PERCENT OF SUBJECTS IN ERROR 
WUMBER AMD ITEM Scholastic Aptitude Groups 
All 325 
Upper 100 | Lower 100 
Dreams AND Hypnotism—Continued 
64. An object appearing in a dream a!ways has a definite symbolic 
65. The future may be predicted from dreams........................ 7 4 13 
: 66. It is easily possible to drive a man insane through hypnotism....... 48 43 Ad 
INSTITUTIONS 
26 25 23 
68. Institutions are often benefitted by popular criticism............... 12 8 13 
69. The development of an institution (such as marriage) follows the 
same definite steps in every group of people..................... 33 28 46 
70. Matriarchy (rule by women) preceded patriarchy (rule by men) in : 
the development of government in all groups of people........... 16 11 29 
71. Government is essential to civilized life........................... 3 2 4 
72. All governments came into existence through agreement of the 
governed with the governing powers......................2.... 42 29 56 
73. The majority is always more right than any minority.............. 14 9 23 
Soctat PATHOLOGY 
74. Feeblemindedness is a definite disease always due to the same causes. 16 8 28 
47 50 42 
76. Repression is sometimes desirable.......................00000008, 28 16 39 
78. Most insanity is due to physical injury, such as a blow on the head. . 14 8 23 
79. Syphilis is the cause of one type of insanity....................... 26 18 35 
80. Insanity is a punishment forsin...........................00005. 8 4 15 
81. Most cases of insanity have been proven to be hereditary........... 72 71 76 
82. Some insane people are perfectly harmless........................ 5 3 3 
83. Some people are insane 16 14 17 
: 84. Some people are insane only with reference to certain beliefs........ 15 11 25 
85. Some cases of insanity are curable.......................0..0005. 2 0 6 
86. At least half of the insane were previous to their affliction of average 
87. All cases of insanity are classifiable into a small number of specific 
88. Lunacy grows worse at full moon..........................e.eee 15 7 23 
89. The majority of criminals are feeble-minded...................... 47 43 50 
90. The majority of criminals are psychopathic....................... 71 72 69 
SOCIALIZATION AND SocIAL ADVANCE 
91. Primitive people are under some social restraint................... 27 31 22 
92. Cooperation has been a factor in the development of human society. . . 2 1 2 
93. The desire for social approval greatly influences the behavior of people 5 1 7 
94. Personal freedom may aid group survival......................... 21 19 26 
95. Personal freedom may hinder group survival...................... 36 45 27 
96. Man’s right to personal freedom is based on natural law. -.......... 87 90 84 
97. Man’s state in the remote past was far preferable to his state in the 
98. Man lived in a state of happiness before the origin of private property . . 31 19 37 
99. Superior progress of a group may be due merely to its possession of a 
100. The only practical way to improve society is to improve the human 
stock through the application of eugenics....................... 58 50 58 
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aptitude of the statement that Chinese material 
civilization was at one time more advanced than 
the European civilization then existing and by all 
but 5 per cent of the same group of the statement 
that many differences in accomplishments among 
races are due to other factors than heredity, al- 
though 18 per cent of the group of lowest aptitude 
reject each of these statements (23, 24). Probably 
the greatest and most significant weaknesses were 
exhibited in the acceptance by 71 per cent of the 
entire group of the statement, belief in which has 
been so useful to dictators, that all people may be 
classified into one or another of the common racial 
groups, and by 73 per cent of the statement that 
the white race is known to be superior by nature to 
all other races in intelligence (19, 27). 

Some degree of comprehension of the nature of 
heredity, if only at an elementary level, would 
seem to be essential to an adequate understanding 
of and intelligent attitude toward some of our 
most important social problems. However, mis- 
conceptions concerning even what might be called 
the simple mechanics of heredity is widespread in 
the group. Apparently, 30 per cent do not know 
that all human beings begin their individual lives 
as fertilized eggs, 51 per cent believe that the 
human egg cell furnishes only nourishing material 
for the growth of the sperm, and 49 per cent believe 
that the child is more closely akin to the mother 
than to the father, to refer specifically to a few of 
the results (28, 29, 35). It is consequently not 
surprising that each of three statements embodying 
the discredited theory of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characteristics should be subscribed to by 
over one-third of the subjects (32, 33, 34). Nor 

‘is it surprising, although extremely regrettable to 
those who believe in scientific truth and demo- 
cracy, that 56 per cent of the group subscribe to 
the statement that hereditary aristocracy is more 
biologically natural than democracy because of 
the wide differences in abilities among men (38). 

According to the results on items 39-42, there 
is considerable belief in the discredited theory of 
“spontaneous generation” of life, a theory once 
used by some scientists in their support of the 
theory of evolution and fight against the dogma 
of “special creation.” From 9 per cent to 80 per 
cent of the entire group of subjects subscribe to 
statements in which the doctrine is assumed. It 
is impossible to determine, however, just how many 
in total entertained the belief in some form or other 
since some assume the principle to operate with 
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one kind of organism and some with another kind. 
A scientific theory of one age sometimes becomes 
the unfounded belief of a later period. 

Especially revealing, in a negative way, of the 
extent to which the theory of evolution is accepted 
by these subjects are the results on items 44, 45, 
and 46. The modest statement that man has 
been on earth for at least fifty thousand years is 
rejected by 30 per cent, the statement that fossils 
are the remains of animals drowned during the 
Flood is accepted by 22 per cent, and the statement 
that each species of plant and animal now in 
existence existed at the beginning of life on earth 
is accepted by 23 per cent of the entire group. It 
is worthy of note that the showing of the group of 
highest scholastic aptitude is considerably better 
than that of the lowest group. Presumably, the 
large number, already referred to, who accept the 
doctrine of the inheritance of acquired characteris- 
tics would assume it to be one of the ways, if not 
the most important or sole way, in which any 
evolutionary development has occurred or is oc- 


curring. 

Items 47-51 and 58 are devoted to the topic of 
intelligence. The traditional brain-weight-index 
fallacy is subscribed to by only 13 per cent, but 
the traditional fish-as-brain food fallacy is accepted 
by 39 per cent of the subjects (47, 50). It is also 
worthy of note that all but 5 per cent of the group 
of highest scholastic aptitude seem to recognize 
the fact that intelligence is but one of several fac- 
tors determining success in life, although 20 per 
cent of the group of lowest intelligence do not (58). 

Items 51-61 refer to learning and individual 
development. All but a few of the subjects accept 
statements concerning the importance of interest 
and success in learning (53, 54). However, 46 
per cent of the entire group and 61 per cent of the 
group of highest scholastic aptitude subscribe to 
the statement that higher mathematical reasoning 
is free from the limitations of man’s sense organs, 
and about 90 per cent of all groups subscribe to 
the statement that the study of mathematics 
develops the general reasoning powers (52, 57). 
In addition 39 per cent of the entire group accept 
the statement that rapid learners forget what they 
learn more quickly than slow learners (55). It 
should also be noted that the old fallacies of palm- 
istry and phrenology are accepted by only 7 per 
cent and 21 per cent, respectively, while the newer 
belief that the personality of an individual is de- 
termined almost entirely by the functioning of his 
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glands is accepted by 35 per cent of the entire 
group and by a slightly larger percentage of the 
group of highest scholastic aptitude (59, 60, 61). 

Worthy of favorable comment on the results 
concerning institutions is the fact that all but 3 
per cent accept the statement that government is 
essential to civilized life; also the fact that all but 
12 per cent acquiesce in the statement that insti- 
tutions are often benefitted by popular criticism 
(71, 68). However, 26 per cent do not seem to 
regard all institutions as man made, and 33 per 
cent believe in the outmoded theory of the uni- 
form, serial development of institutions (67, 69). 
Probably a more significant weakness, however, 
is the acceptance by 42 per cent of the “social 
contract” theory of government (72). 

Some of the results on social pathology are not 
unsatisfactory. Less than 10 per cent believe that 
alcoholism is inherited, that insanity is a punish- 
ment for sin, or that all insanity is incurable, to 
present a few illustrations (77, 80, 85). A great 
and most significant misconception concerning the 
causes of insanity is represented, however, in the 
acceptance by 72 per cent of the statement that 
most cases of insanity have been proven to be 
hereditary (81). At least as great and socially 
significant a weakness is revealed in the accep- 
tance by 47 per cent and 71 per cent, respectively, 
of statements concerning the supposed feeble- 
minded character and psychopathic nature of the 
majority of our criminals (89, 90). 

In considering the items devoted to socialization 
and social advance there is some satisfaction in 
noting that all but a few accept the statements that 
cooperation has been a factor in the development 
of society and that the desire for social approval 
greatly influences the behavior of people (92, 93). 
The results on items concerning human freedom are 
not as satisfactory, however, since 36 per cent of 
the entire group and 45 per cent of the group of 
highest scholastic aptitude reject the statement 
that personal freedom may hinder group survival, 
and 87 per cent accept the statement that man’s 
right to personal freedom is based on natural law 
(95, 96). Probably the greatest weakness is re- 
vealed, however, in the acceptance by 58 per cent 
of all subjects and by 50 per cent of the group of 
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highest scholastic aptitude of the statement that 
the only practical way to improve society is to 
improve the human stock through the application 
of eugenics (100). It should be added that many 
of those previously referred to as believing in the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics would, 
presumably, assume this discredited principle to 
represent an important factor in any social ad- 
vance. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Since this study is concerned not with general 
accomplishment in the social sciences but with the 
prevalence of certain concepts and beliefs in the 
field and is based upon the results obtained on 
individual test items, but few generalizations can 
be made concerning its findings. It may be stated, 
however, that the prevalence of some significant 
conceptions, misconceptions, and beliefs (founded 
and unfounded), was determined with some degree 


of objectivity for (1) a group of 325 entering 


freshmen; (2) a group of the 100 ranking highest 
in scholastic aptitude; and (3) a group of the 100 
ranking lowest. 

It may also be said that (1) the prevalence of 
both true and false concepts and beliefs varied 
widely, even in the case of closely related ones; 
(2) the success of the group of highest scholastic 
aptitude was generally greater, sometimes mark- 
edly greater, than that of the group of lowest 
scholastic aptitude, although there were cases in 
which the success of the group of lowest aptitude 
was as great or even greater; and (3) prediction of 
probable accomplishment on individual concepts 
and beliefs based on scholastic aptitude or ascer- 
tained success on other concepts and beliefs would 
not have been very reliable. 

To determine the degree of comprehension of 
the various concepts and beliefs making up a field 
it is necessary to study the specific concepts and 
beliefs. Furthermore, it is believed that for pur- 
poses of practical application, if not for making 
theoretical deductions, such studies should, like 
the present one, deal with a relatively large number 
of related concepts and beliefs in as exact and 
objective a way as is feasible, rather than with 
relatively few in a more intensive manner. 
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HOW VALID IS PUBLIC OPINION? 


LEON WEAVER 
University of Illinois 


HERE has been a noteworthy production 

of literature recently on the technique of 

opinion measurement, the results of these 
soundings, and the determinants of opinion. 
What has not been so thoroughly considered is the 
social significance of what is being measured. 
How “correct” are the judgments of public 
opinion? Are the judgments of public opinion 
inevitably “right” or even relatively wise, or are 
they merely the resultants of the delusions, 
prejudices, and inadequacies of the supposedly 
omnicompetent citizen exercising his ‘right divine 
of the ignorant to govern wrong”?! It would 
require a great deal of temerity to suggest that this 
article attempts to answer these questions. The 
objective is rather to explore some of the consid- 
erations that are involved in them. 

In contrast to the confidence in the wisdom of 
public opinion and the resulting social significance 
of public opinion polls voiced by some writers,” 
concern has been expressed over the development 
of public opinion polls on the ground that they tend 
to encourage the public to believe in its own omni- 
competence to judge complex social issues and 
thereby interfere with a desirable trend toward 
trained intelligence.* The thesis of those modern 
writers‘ who have had misgivings as to the com- 
petence of popular opinion can perhaps be summed 
up by saying that the degree of competence of an 
individual’s opinion is viewed as not so much a 
function of native intelligence or moral qualities 


1 Ernest Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and 
Aristotle (New York, 1906), p. 88. 

2 Paul Cherington, “Opinion Polls as the Voice of 
Democracy,” 4 Public Opinion Quarterly (June 1940), 
236, 238; George Gallup “The Way People are Think- 
ing,” New York Times Magazine April 24, 1938, pp. 
1, 14. 

3R. S. Lynd, “Democracy in Reverse,” 4 Public 
Opinion Quarterly (1940), 218. 

‘For example: Walter Lippmann, The Phantom 
Public (New York, 1927), especially p. 150; Public 
Opinion (New York, 1922), especially pp. 369-370, 
398-99; Norman Angell, The Unseen Assassins (New 
York, 1932), especially pp. 48-9, 57-8; The Public 
Mind (London, 1926), pp. 15 ff; R. S. Lynd, op. cit. 
Also see Charles A. Beard, “Government by Tech- 
nologists,” 63 New Republic (June 18, 1930), 115. 


as it is of specialized knowledge. Questioning the 
validity of public judgments springs not so much 
from the apprehension that the people is a great 
beast or that “the masses is asses” as it does from 
the view that the masses are not omnicompetent. 
That is, “competence exists only in relation to 
function.”® 

Without attempting to catalogue all of the 
hypotheses enunciated by political thinkers to 
explain the soundness of public judgments, a few 
expressed by relatively recent writers may be 
enumerated. For example, there is the presump- 
tion that, assuming that each man is more apt to be 
right than wrong and is the best judge of his own 
interest, a majority of a large number of individual 
opinions is more likely to be correct than an in- 
dividual opinion. Some of the earlier writers on 
public opinion exhibited a tendency to say that 
the only public opinion is the rational opinion of 
the instructed judgment. That is, the tendency 
was to make opinion wise opinion by definition.’ 
Another explanation is that, no matter how selfish 
the common man may be where his own interests 
are concerned, he applies an ideal of justice and 
right in judging the actions of others. Another 
explanation is that, in general, able and altruistic 
individuals tend to concentrate their efforts on 
influencing the minds of others, while the able per- 
son who is lacking in moral sentiments does not 
tend deliberately to degrade public opinion, being 
chiefly occupied with his own self-aggrandizement.® 
Thus, the positive effects of the able and well in- 
formed outweigh the negative. 


5 Lippmann, The Phantom Public, p. 150. 

6 James Bryce, Modern Democracies (New York, 
1921), I, 44. American Commonwealth (1891), II, 330. 

7 For example, see William A. MacKinnon, On the 
Rise, Progress and Present State of Public Opinion 
(London, 1828), p. 15; A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion 
and Popular Government (New York, 1926), p. 23; 
Clyde L. King, “Public Opinion in Government,” 
introduction in W. B. Graves, editor, Readings in 
Public Opinion (New York, 1928), p. xxiii. 

8 William McDougall, The Group Mind (New York, 
1920), p. 265. 

® McDougall, op. cit., pp. 266-7. Cf. E. A. Ross, 
Social Psychology (New York, 1913), pp. 350-351. 
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Of the various possible explanations of the 
validity of the judgments of popular opinion, only 
one will be analyzed in this article. That is the 
hypothesis that the judgments of public opinion 
are wise because there are so mamy individual 
judgments involved. This one theory is singled 
out because of a tendency of some of the modern 
defenders of public opinion and public opinion 
polls to rely on it.!° It is an idea which is as old 
as Aristotle" and which appears as recently as the 
utterances of Dr. Gallup and other defenders of the 
public opinion poll. Greater trust is placed in mass 
judgments than in the judgments of the gifted, 
well trained, and morally upright individual or 
class of individuals. That is, mass judgments tend 
to excel the average individual judgment and to 
excel—at least to approximate—the judgments of 
the superior individual, however defined. There 
seems to be in this line of thinking a reliance 
(sometimes implicit) on the laws of large numbers!” 
and, possibly, on the effects of discussion. 

For example, from the accuracy of the median 
of the estimates of “‘amateurs”’ of the weight of an 
ox Francis Galton inferred that vox populi is in the 
nature of an average which comes remarkably 
close to the true value being judged. ‘According 
to the democratic principle of ‘one vote one 
value,’ the middle-most estimate expresses the 
vox populi, every other estimate being condemned 
as too low or too high by a majority of voters. . . 
The result is, I think, more creditable to the trust- 
worthiness of a democratic judgment than might 
have been expected.”"* Some such idea as this 
must have been in the minds of those who have 
said: ‘Decisions made by many minds are more 
to be trusted than those by a few minds” ;4 “every- 
body is wiser than anybody.” It is said that 
intelligent decisions are made by a democracy even 


1%” For example, Bryce (see note 6) Galton, Chering- 
ton, and Gallup (cited infra, notes 13, 14, and 15). 

u..if the people are not utterly degraded, al- 
though individually they may be worse judges than 
those who have special knowledge—as a body they are 
as good or better.” Politics (Jowett Translation) III, 
11, 12-14. Also see ITI, 15, 7-8, and III, 11, 2-5. 

® That is, there seems to be a reliance on the tend- 
ency of chance errors to cancel out if the number is 
large enough. 

% Francis Galton, “Vox Populi,” 75 Nature (1907), 
450-451. 

% George Gallup, “The Way People Are Thinking,” 
New York Times Magazine, April 24, 1938, p. 14. 

% Paul Cherington, “Opinion Polls as the Voice of 
Democracy,” 4 Public Opinion Quarterly (June, 1940), 
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though the typical voter may be ill informed on 
some issues because “‘a democracy does not depend 
so much on the enlightenment of each individual, 
as upon the quality of the collective judgment or 
intelligence of thousands of individuals.”!® It is 
said that public opinion “may not know what it is 
talking about, but what it says is good sense.’’!” 
Politicans are said to be “honestly disposed to 
believe that in a human world the best value 
judgment is the judgment of the greatest number 
of humans on any given problem at any given time. 
This is the quantitative or statistical, as opposed 
to the solely qualitative idea.’’!* 

Implicit in these statements would seem to be 
the concept of the validity of mass judgments as 
resulting—at least in part—from statistical laws.!® 
That is, the judgments of a group are more apt to — 
be right than the judgments of the average in- 
dividual and will approximate or even excel those 
of the most superior individual, because, taking 
the group as a whole, individual errors will tend 
to cancel out. For example, as Galton pointed 
out, the mean of a group of estimates of a weight 
is, under certain conditions, surprisingly accurate. 
Or, if a group is confronted with a number of 
problems or issues, there will be a tendency for 
individual errors to distribute themselves in such 
a way that there is a strong probability against a 
majority of the individual errors being concen- 
trated on any problem, assuming that there is an 
absence of factors forcing individual errors in a 
common direction. Under such conditions the 
“batting average” of the majority is superior to 


236, 238. A slight variation of this quotation is given 
by George Gallup in Public Opinion in a Democracy 
(Princeton, 1939), p. 14, where it is attributed to 
Talleyrand. 

% Gallup, Public Opinion in a Democracy, p. 14. 

17 Cherington, op. cit., p. 238. 

18 DeWitt C. Poole, “Public Opinion and ‘Value 
Judgments’ ” 3 Public Opinion Quarterly (1939), 374. 

19 That would seem to be a fair implication when men 
such as Galton, Cherington, and Gallup (who are sta- 
tisticians) use expressions such as the ones quoted. 
Correspondence received from the American Institute 
of Public Opinion states that Dr. Gallup has employed 
the relative accuracy of the mean of individual esti- 
mates as an illustration of the soundness of public 
opinion, but that it was “meant more as an anecdote 
than as a scientific analogy.” It is also stated that 
the illustration is no longer used because it has been 
misunderstood and because there is “seldom if ever, 
an absolute truth” in the sphere in which public opin- 
ion must operate. 
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that of the average individual and will approximate 
or even excel the highest individual score.?° 

In considering the experimental evidence re- 
garding the relative merits of individual and group 
decisions, care snould be exercised to distinguish 
between three factors which may operate to make 
the group decision more accurate: (1) the effect of 
mere combination or averaging of individual judg- 
ments; (2) the effect of discussion; and (3) the 
effect of the more certain individuals.”* 

As to the effect of the first factor, the evidence 
indicates that group judgment of certain objec- 
tively measurable facts, under certain conditions, 
is definitely superior to the judgment of the aver- 
age member of the group and may equal or excel 
those of the best members.” Some of the litera- 
ture dealing with this point is of a rather con- 
troversial and technical nature.?* There appears 
to be essential agreement, however, that under 
certain conditions, if a large number of judgments 
are combined or averaged, the result will be an 


20 For example, Gurnee found that the results of 
majority decisions on true-false tests were strikingly 
superior to the scores of the average individuals and 
always approximated—sometimes excelled—the scores 
of the highest individuals. He concluded that the pre- 
dominant factor causing this was the distribution of 
individual errors. That is, it is improbable that those 
individual errors which are due to chance will be in the 
same direction and concentrated on a particular ques- 
tion. That is, tothe nt that they are affected by 
chance factors, uninformed judgments tend to divide 
equally. This leaves the informed judgments as the 
critical factor in determining the majority response on a 
particular question. See H. Gurnee, “Collective and 
Individual Judgments of Fact,” 21 Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology (1937), 106. 

%1R. L. Thorndike, “The Effect of Discussion Upon 
the Correctness of Group Decisions, When the Factor 
of Majority Influence is Allowed For,” 9 Journal of 
Social Psychology (1938), p. 343. 

2 Kate Gordon, “Group Judgments in the Field of 
Lifted Weights,” 7 Journal of Experimental Psychology 
(1924), 398; Richard S. Bruce, “Group Judgments in 
the Fields of Lifted Weights and Visual Discrimina- 
tion,” 1 Journal of Psychology (1935), 119. Goodwin 
B. Watson, “Do Groups Think More Efficiently Than 
Individuals?” 23 Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology (1928), 328. Compare R. L. Thorndike, 
op. cit. 

%J. R. Stroop, “Is the Judgment of the Group 
Better than That of the Average Member of the 
Group?” 15 Journal of Experimental Psychology 
(1932), 550. Kate Gordon, “Further Observations on 
Group Judgments of Lifted Weights,” 1 Journal of 
Psychology (1935), 105. Malcom G. Preston, “Note 


increase in validity or accuracy; and that this 
effect is essentially statistical**—which is the point 
of significance for this study. 

In passing it should be mentioned that there is 
some evidence to indicate that discussion leading 
to rejection of incorrect individual decisions and 
the effect of the more certain individuals also act 
to make group judgments more valid than the 
judgments of the average individual.”> It would 
be difficult, however, to justify any short statement 
as to the conditions which are necessary for these 
factors to operate in group action or as to the ex- 
tent to which these conditions are present in the 
public opinion process. 

Evaluation of the above described statistical 
effect in the public opinion process is possible if 
consideration is given to a comparison of the con- 
ditions under which public judgments are formed 
and the conditions under which the psychological 
experiments cited above were performed. It is - 
an impressive fact that the result of combining or 
averaging a number of individual judgments of 
objectively measurable facts may be better than 
the vast majority of individual judgments. This 
has led to vague notions on the part of some that 
majorities are always right because of a failure to 
consider the conditions which are necessary if the 
mean or median of the individual estimates are to 
approximate the value to be judged.?® It should 
be said that it is not assumed that Galton, Cher- 
ington, and Gallup have not been aware of the 
conditions necessary for this mathematical effect 
to take place. What is being questioned here is 
the assumption seemingly implicit in their state- 
ments that these conditions are approximated 
relatively closely in the field of public opinion. 

In the first place, there must be familiarity with 
the thing being judged. There is a question asto 
whether or not the public is as well fitted to form 
judgments on public policy as it is to form judg- 
ments as to the weight of an object or the tempera- 


on the Reliability and the Validity of the Group 
Judgment,” 22 Journal of Experimental Psychology 
(1938), 462. 

*R. L. Thorndike, of. cit., pp. 343-344. 

% For example, see M. E. Shaw, “A Comparison of 
Individuals and Small Groups in the Rational Solu- 
tion of Complex Problems,” 44 American Journal of 
Psychology (1932), 491; and R. L. Thorndike, op. cit. 

% Paul R. Farnsworth and M. F. Williams, -‘“The 
Accuracy of the Median and Mean of a Group of 
Judgments,” 7 Journal of Social Psychology (1936), 
237. 
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ture of a room or to answer questions of the type 
used by Gurnee. In such experiments as these 
one man’s opinion will be about as good as another, 
there is a body of experience to draw on, and there 
is some idea of the range within which judgment 
is to act. Public issues on the other hand are 
complex and there may not be common knowledge 
and experience with the matter to be judged. 
Bryce’s assumption that each man is more apt to 
be right than wrong will not hold true in some 
cases?’—perhaps in an increasing number of cases 
as the environment becomes more complex. The 
above remarks may seem to be merely a re-wording 
of the obvious, and to some extent they are, but it 
seems desirable to make them inasmuch as analo- 
gies have been drawn between public opinion and 
group judgments under experimental conditions. 
In order for the superiority of a group judgment 
to obtain, the members of the group must have had 


_ considerable acquaintanceship with the phenomena 


in question. Taking an example analogous to 
some of the laboratory experiments cited, it is very 
doubtful if the mean of the estimates of laymen of 
the world wheat crop would approximate the true 
value closely enough that it would compare as 
favorably’ with the judgments of the superior 
individual as in the other experiments cited.?® 

A second condition necessary for the superiority 
of group judgments and which may not be present 
in the formation of public judgments is the absence 
of factors which would tend to force errors in judg- 
ment in a common direction. In some situations 
in which public opinion operates the cancelling or 
off-setting of incorrect judgments may be only 
partial. Again taking an example under labor- 
atory conditions, the mean of the estimates of room 
temperature made by subjects immediately after 
being in zero weather might be considerably higher 
than the true value.*® Thus, the superiority of 
judgments by public opinion can obtain only to 
the extent that uninformed judgments divide 
equally, to the extent that individual errors do not 
tend in a common direction or are not concentrated 
on a particular issue;*° and this will depend upon 
the extent to which emotional bias is absent and 
the extent to which there is free competition of 
ideas and equality of power of propaganda. 


* He recognized that this assumption would be con- 
trary to fact in some cases—e. g., foreign affairs. 
Modern Democracies, I1, 370. 

* Farnsworth and Williams, of. cit., pp. 237-8. 

Ibid. 

% See R. L. Thorndike, op. cit. 


One further observation may be ventured re- 
garding the superiority of group judgments due to 
the operation of statisticallaws. That observation 
is the rather obvious one that group judgment is a 
function of individual judgments. While a group 
judgment may be superior to the judgment of the 
average individual of that group and approximate 
or excel the judgment of the superior individual, 
the quality of the group judgment will be in- 
fluenced to a large extent by the abilities of the 
individuals which make up the group.*! The 
point sought to be made here is that while the 
collective judgment of a million people might be 
better than some would suppose, the combination 
of, say a thousand or a hundred of the best in- 
dividual judgments would presumably give a still 
better result. 

To this point of view the objection may be made 
that the issues debated at the bar of public opinion 
are confined largely to the realm of social ends and 
value judgments, that these questions are not 
simply questions of present fact or probable future 
consequences but involve personal philosophies 
and values, and hence there can be no objectively 
ascertainable “right” answer. According to this 
point of view, the treatment of public opinion from 
the standpoint of the group judgment analogy is 
largely beside the point. Adequate consideration 
of this problem can hardly be given in a paragraph, 
but one or two observations may be ventured. 
The first is that many of the issues submitted to 
the public can be conceived of as falling within the 
realm of means to ends on which there is essential 
agreement. For example, there is essential agree- 
ment that the government should adopt policies 
resulting in a larger and better distributed national 
income, but will more or less business regulation 
bring this about? Would government operation 
of railroads conduce to this assumed end? A 
second observation is that disagreements as to 
what solution “‘ought”’ to be adopted often turn on 
disagreements as to what the probable future 
consequences of a given solution will be. In other 
words, in many judgments on public issues there 
is a strong element of prophecy. To the extent 
that this is true, the so-called “value judgments” 
are merely estimates of the direction and strength 
of a welter of social forces and tendencies; and to 
the extent that this is true analysis of public 
opinion as a group judgment phenomenon would 
seem to be defensible. 


tH. Gurnee, of. cit., pp. 108-109. 
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THE INCONSISTENCIES OF THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


ARTHUR P. MILES 
Tulane University 


HE Social Security Act has been eulogized 

as representing the dawn of a more realistic 

economic era. It has been pictured as a 
liberal and progressive measure for the protection 
of the American workman—which, in essence, it 
is. On the other hand, it has been generally over- 
looked that the Social Security Act is, to some 
extent at least, a statutory expression of current 
socio-economic folklore. Economic security is 
guaranteed to the industrial worker, but in such 
a way as to perpetuate our ideals about the in- 
tegrity and independence of the working classes. 
This has resulted in many problems, among which 
the following are a few. The Act overemphasizes 
the application of private insurance principles to 
social insurance; it has necessitated an unduly 
complicated federal-state system of unemployment 
compensation; it has led to the introduction of 
unsound and administratively intricate systems of 
“merit” rating; it has included, under the social 
insurance provisions, one risk, which from an ac- 
tuarial point of view is difficult to predict (unem- 
ployment), while it has excluded another risk which 
is easier to foresee and no more difficult to adminis- 
ter (illness); and it is heightening a misunder- 
standing between the fundamental purposes of 
social insurance and public assistance. The 
inconsistencies of the Act are like the “folkways due 
to false inference.” Inasmuch as they have been 
formed by accident and are based upon pseudo- 
- knowledge they are extremely difficult to eradi- 
cate.! Nevertheless, they play an important rdéle 


1 William Graham Sumner, Folkways (Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1906), p. 24. 


in the theory of the Act and are major adminis- 
trative deterrents. They are, therefore, worthy 
of at least casual consideration. 


THE BELIEF IN THE THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF 
SAVING 


The Social Security Act expresses the traditional 
glorification of the American workman through 
the ideal of thrift. Thisinconsistency is illustrated 
by the wholesale application of private insurance 
principles to compulsory social insurance. Social 
insurance, which one presumably receives as a 
right, and public assistance, which one receives be- 
cause of dependency proved by a “means test,” 
are the major subdivisions of the Act. Why has 
the idea of social insurance been adopted in the 
United States? It was apparently not because of 
the successful operation of social insurance in 
Europe. Nor was it because insurance is a nota- 
bly successful business. Upon what rationaliza- 
tions is the American system of social insurance 
predicated? 

The adoption of social insurance principles was 
primarily a moral issue. It has long been recog- 
nized that it is uneconomic, i. e., immoral, to grant 
assistance to an unemployed worker simply because 
he is in need. It would likewise be degrading to 
the spirit and morale of a 65 year-old industria 
discard to give him a pension toward which he had 
not specifically contributed. Thus it was a moral 
issue: relief for which the worker does not pay 
directly is harmful to him, relief for which he does 
pay is not harmful because he has an equity in it. 
It was therefore necessary to devise some system 
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whereby unemployed and superannuated workers 
would pay in part for their own benefits. The 
European social insurance systems met these re- 
quirements. Hence, the superstructure of an 
insurance company had to be erected in order to 
grant benefits to industrially aged and unem- 
ployed workers. 

Insurance, of course, is only one of the ways in 
which risks may be met. Risks, whether they be 
illness, death, or liability for an automobile acci- 
dent, can be met in other ways. One could 
“carry” his own risks and be responsible for his 
own losses or one could attempt to prevent the 
happening of the event. For the majority of 
Americans insurance is a preferred method-—not 
because it is social (the risks are pooled), but 
because the benefits are awarded through the 
payment of premiums. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Social 
Security Act the government collects premiums 
from the workers by means of pay-roll taxes. 
The premiums are placed in the old-age or unem- 
ployment trust funds and are returned to the 
workers when they become eligible for benefits. 
Thus the government is merely operating a “‘sav- 
ings bank” for industrial workers. If the govern- 
ment is going into the insurance business it was 
pointed out that it must have a reserve just like 
the life insurance companies. Many people— 
although not the government’s actuarial con- 
sultants—failed to see the difference between 
private and public insurance. The result was 
that the original old-age reserve account may have 
reached the astronomical figure of 47 billions. 
This was called a “swindle” by John T. Flynn? and, 
although many people thought this to be very 
harsh language,’ the reserve has been streamlined 
into a “contingent” fund. 

A reserve is necessary in private insurance. 
Otherwise, how could it be assured of meeting its 
obligations? In social insurance the reserve is 
kept by the governemnt and is invested in govern- 
ment bonds. The government does not have to 
“high pressure” prospective clients; social insur- 
ance is compulsory and no agents are needed. 
This makes its overhead costs much less and, ac- 


2John T. Flynn, “The Social Security ‘Reserves’ 
Swindle,” Harpers Magasine, (February, 1939). 

*See, for example, Hearings Relative to the Social 
Security Amendments of 1939 (Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1939), 2, pp. 1707-1812. 
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cordingly, the rates do not have to be proportion- 
ately as high nor the reserve as large. 

This means that private insurance principles are 
not completely applicable to social insurance. A 
pay-as-you-go scheme with a limited reserve would 
be much more effective. Indeed, if we were com- 
pletely realistic the insurance principle would be 
discarded. It is, however, one of those “symbols 
of government” for which we have a curious af- 
fection. Even though the American people wish. 
to fool themselves through such an “insurance” 
system the papier-maché could be kept at a 
minimum. 


FAILURE TO RECOGNIZE THE SOCIAL ASPECT OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


The unemployment compensation provisions of 
the Social Security Act are illustrative of the fact 
that we have not recognized the social aspect of 
unemployment— that it is really no one’s fault that 
a worker is unemployed and the risk, therefore, 
should be borne by society. The complicated off- 
set tax and misunderstanding about the incidence 
of the taxes are indicative of this. 

A national system of economic security, of 
course, was bound to come into conflict with the 
usual limitations of the central authorities in a 
federal system of government. The Social Se- 
curity Act inevitably had to face judicial review. 
In order to withstand successfully the test of con- 
stitutionality the unemployment compensation 
provisions of the Act had to pretend to be what 
they are not. It was necessary for a national 
program to masquerade as a series of elective state 
program: and for the pay-roll taxes to presume to 
be general revenue measures. Consequently, un- 
employment compensation in America is the most 
complicated and cumbersome system of social 
insurance in the world and a veritable encyclopedia 
of American political mythology. 

The cumbersome federal-state administration of 
unemployment compensation is to be regretted 
because, economically speaking, the entire country 
is the labor market in the United States. Hence, 
the amelioration of the effects of unemployment 
is a national problem. A federal system is ob- 
viously required for the most effective administra-. 
tion of unemployment compensation. A national 
program for the administration of services which 


‘Thurman W. Arnold, The Symbols of Government 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1935), pp. 121- 
123. 
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have been traditionally looked upon as the province 
of the states and localities, however, is always 
subject to judicial review because some taxpayer 
is convinced that he is thereby being deprived of 
“iberty and property without due process of law.” 

All of the features of the Social Security Act 
were prospective targets for those who felt that 
the Act could in any way bring some measure of 
economic deprivation to them. The off-set tax, 
however, was especially vulnerable. The decision 
of the second child labor case® had held that a tax 
which was “regulatory and coercive” and not 
primarily for the purpose of raising revenue was 
unconstitutional. An act, of course, can combine 
regulation and taxation—but apparently the major 
emphasis must be upon taxation. 

In order to circumvent the child labor decision 
the ruling of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Florida v. Mellon® was unearthed and used as a 
pattern in devising the tax system for unemploy- 
ment compensation. In that case it had been held 
that a federal inheritance tax was not unconstitu- 
tional inasmuch as a “‘kick-back” to the states was 
not forthcoming unless the states had enacted 
certain enabling legislation. Under these circum- 
stances the states were not being deprived of 
“liberty or property without due process of law” 
because the state could voluntarily “take it or 
leave it.” 

The decision of the Mellon case led to the enact- 
ment of the ingenious off-set tax provision of the 
Social Security Act. The constitutionality of the 
tax was affirmed in the case of the Seward Machine 
Co. v. Davis,’ but the complicated system that was 
introduced may never be altered. In brief, the 
Act requires a 3 per cent pay-roll tax to be levied 
against certain employers. If the state enacts an 
acceptable unemployment compensation law it is 
credited with 2.7 percent, or 90 percent of the 3 
percent tax. Some degree of national uniformity 
is maintained, but, in general, there are 48 different 
state systems. The benefit scales vary, the wait- 
ing periods are not identical, minimum and max- 
imum benefits differ, etc. This means that 
although employment is a national problem the 
system for making the hazards of unemployment 
somewhat bearable is a state one. After five years 


5 Bailey v. Drexel Furniture Co., 259 U. S. 20. 
6 273 U. S. 12. 
7301 U. S. 548. 
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of experience with a state-federal program the time 
has come for the establishment of a federal plan.* 

It should also be pointed out that there has been 
considerable misunderstanding regarding the inci- 
dence of the pay-roll taxes. The majority of the 
American states charge the employer exclusively 
for the tax. This, in a sense, assumes that unem- 
ployment is the employer’s fault and he should 
pay the so-called “contributions.” Such provi- 
sions fail to recognize the social aspect of unem- 
ployment—that it is really no one’s fault that a 
worker is unemployed and the risk, therefore, 
should not be borne exclusively by the employer. 
The ultimate economic result is the same, but the 
basic assumption is incorrect. The tax is so large 
that the only way the employer can afford to pay 
it is to pass it on to the worker in the form of 
decreased wages and increased commodity prices. 
It is thus the consumer, i. e. the public, who pays 
the tax. The tax may even put a premium upon 
monopoly and unemployment. A monopolistic 
industry is certainly in a better position to increase 
the cost of its products and to regularize the volume 
of employment. Would it not be preferable to 
have the tax paid by the employer, the employee, 
and the government? It would undoubtedly be 
more realistic. 


OF THE IDEA OF STABILIZING 
EMPLOYMENT 


THE RETENTION 


There were some experiments with attempts 
to stabilize or regularize employment in the 1920’s. 
Some of these plans “ironed out” the “ups and 
downs’”’ in the volume of labor required and proved 
to be good business inasmuch as they decreased 
the unit cost of production. Incidentally, they 
generally enabled the employer to reduce hourly 
wage rates. Although these attempts to stabilize 
employment did not survive through the depression 
years, the idea has lingered on. 

The theory of stabilization has resulted in one 
of the most anti-social provisions of many state 
unemployment compensation laws—merit rating. 
These plans differ in detail, but the principle is the 
same: the employer who regularizes employment 
is given a bonus in the form of a reduced tax rate. 
The effort to reduce unemployment through this 
sort of economic coercion is creditable, but the 


8 Cf. Williara Haber and J. J. Joseph, “An Appraisal 
of the Federal-State System of Unemployment Com- 
pensation: The Need for a Federal Plan,” Social 
Service Review, XV, No. 2 (June, 1941), p. 207. 
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result may be exactly the opposite from that antic- 
ipated. In other words, the employer may 
stabilize employment by refusing to expand and 
employ additional workers who might become un- 
employed and increase his tax rate. In addition, 
it works to the advantage of the more stable indus- 
tries and to the disadvantage of the marginal in- 
dustries which can least afford to pay additional 
pay-roll taxes because the payment of wages is one 
of their chief overhead costs. Furthermore, it 
defeats one of the fundamental objectives of social 
insurance—the pooling of risks. 

Why, then, did such a plan become fashionable? 
Wisconsin had been progressive enough, despite 
innumerable difficulties, to enact a state unem- 
ployment compensation law before the federal act 
was passed. The Wisconsin law provided for 
individual plant reserves instead of a pooled state 
fund. Such a provision, it was contended, was 
necessary in order to assure enough business sup- 
port to have the law passed. When the federal 
act was being drafted it was believed essential that 
the states be given a choice of reserves because by 
then Wisconsin had become attached to her plan. 
Somewhat later, the predepression idea of stabiliz- 
ing employment again reared its ugly head dis- 
guised as “experience” or “merit’’ rating, but it is 
still the same idea in slightly different attire. 

It is true that very few states have adopted the 
individual plant reserve. Many of them, however, 
have adopted a pooled state fund with merit rating, 
which is a species of the individual plant reserve. 
This plan not only introduces many administrative 
difficulties, but it is in utter confusion between the 
risks of unemployment and the risks of work 
accidents. American experience in administering 
workmen’s compensation laws has illustrated that 
the risks of industrial accidents are, to a major ex- 
tent, chargeable to the individual firm as part of 
the cost of operation. The risks of unemployment 
are different—they are far more social in that they 
are not so easily predictable or controllable. The 
risks of unemployment are similar to the grades of 
the late Professor Veblen—like lightning and liable 
to strike anywhere. ® 


THE BELIEF THAT HEALTH INSURANCE 
IS UNNECESSARY 


European countries have had more experience 
in administering health insurance than any other 

* Joseph Dorfman, Thorstein Veblen and His America 
(New York: The Viking Press, 1935), p. 308. 
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type of social insurance. The inception of com- 
pulsory health insurance on a national scale dates 
from 1883 when it was instituted in Germany. 
Compulsory unemployment insurance, on the other 
hand, was first established by England in 1911. 
Although the protection and conservation of health 
has been recognized as a proper function of govern- 
ment, health insurance has not been included under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act. There 
are unquestionably many reasons for our failure to 
establish a genuine national health program, but it 
is not because the hazards of ill health are not 
predictable or that health insurance has been a 
failure in Europe. As a matter of fact, the risks 
of sickness are more easily predicted than the risks 
of unemployment and the European systems of 
health insurance, all things considered, have been 
quite successfully administered. 

The movement for health insurance had an in- 
teresting history in the United States from 1913 
to 1920. Indeed, by 1920 it was declared that 
“compulsory health insurance is... in about the 
same relative position as workmen’s compensation 
...in 1910.’2° The movement was killed, how- 
ever, and it may never again come to life with 
sufficient vigor to result in the passage of a com- 
pulsory health insurance law. 

Health insurance was spoken of by its opponents 
in the early period as ‘‘a symbol both of Prussian 
autocracy and Soviet communism.” It was 
killed by emotions and sentiments, not by reason. 
In fact, it was so overwhelmingly defeated that 
the present health insurance movement is still 
suffering from defeatism. Organized medicine, 
the commercial insurance companies, and certain 
employers’ associations are using the same weapons 
in 1941 as in 1920. Health insurance is pictured 
as rupturing the traditional doctor-patient rela- 
tionship, as representative of unsuccessful 
European “isms,’”’ and as unnecessary because of 
the vast amount of “charity” care given by Ameri- 
can physicians. An examination of the English 
health insurance program would illustrate the fal- 
lacies of these arguments!*—but these are not 
arguments to be so refuted. 


10 John A. Lapp as quoted by Barbara N. Armstrong, 
Insuring the Essentials (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1932), p. 371. ? 

1 [bid., p. 372. 

% For a competent appraisal of the English health 
insurance program, especially from a medical point of 
view, see Douglas W. Orr, M. D. and Jean Walker 
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THE BELIEF THAT IDLENESS IS WICKED 


The Social Security Act provides a savings ac- 
count for certain industrial workers who become 
unemployed. It does not, however, provide care 
for the nonindustrial worker who becomes unem- 
ployed. Is this because the nonindustrial worker 
does not suffer from unemployment? Is it because 
the nonindustrial worker has some personal 
security program? Or, is it because we are still 
not able to recognize completely that unemploy- 
ment generally exists without fault on the part of 
the unemployed? We apparently still believe that 
idleness is often caused by personal factors. Labor 
has always been considered in America as an end 
in itself, as a calling essential to the economic sys- 
tem.!* Those who, for whatever reason, do not 
work are still considered by many to be—both 
religiously and economically—wicked. 

Many sincere friends of social security have 
looked upon social insurance as an alternative for 
relief, or, at best, upon relief as supplementary to 
social insurance. Public assistance, especially in 
the United States, is a complement to the social 
insurances—a necessity and not a curse to be 
avoided. If one recognizes that there is both 
long-time and short-time unemployment and that 
only the hazards of short-time unemployment can 
be insured, the necessity for public assistance be- 
comes inevitable. Likewise, America is an agri- 
cultural as well as an industrial country and it is 
administratively difficult to include agricultural 
workers under the insurance provisions. They 
can not, for example, receive an old-age annuity 
in lieu of old-age assistance. Old-age assistance 
is their only protection against the hazards of de- 
pendency in old age. 

Public assistance is, therefore, an absolute ne- 
cessity. The answer to the criticisms of public 
assistance—that it is “politically” administered, 
that the receipt of relief is degrading to the Ameri- 


Orr, Health Insurance with Medical Care: The British 
Experience (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1938). 

18 Cf. Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism. Translated by Talcott Parsons (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930). 
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can workman, that it is inadequate when given, 
etc.—is more and better public assistance rather 
than the substitution of social insurance for public 
assistaice. 

The reaction to the poor laws is primarily re- 
sponsible for short-sighted appraisals of public 
assistance. This has led to an undue emphasis 
upon the “right” to social insurance. As a matter 
of fact, economically the person who pays sales 
taxes which go toward the payment of old-age 
assistance probably has just as much “right” to 
receive old-age assistance as the worker who re- 
ceives an old-age annuity because his employer 
“contributed” for him. The legal “right” to relief 
could be emphasized somewhat more vigorously. 
A person who is in need does have, of course, a 
“right” to receive relief—it is the enforcement of 
that “right” that is difficult for indigent persons. 

Public assistance, like social insurance, needs to 
be more competently administered. Competence 
in administration in itself, however, will not bridge 
the gap between social insurance and public as- 
sistance. At the present time there are no federal 
funds available for the care of the unemployed 
worker who is not eligible for unemployment com- 
pensation. The creation of an additional public 
assistance category—general reliefi—would do 
much toward solving this problem. Federal 
grants-in-aid for general relief, with resulting fed- 
eral standards and supervision, is required. 

The value of the Social Security Act should not 
be minimized. The Act, in spite of its short- 
comings, assures the industrial worker that he is 
protected against the hazards of unemployment 
and old-age; it provides grants to the needy aged, 
the dependent children, and the indigent blind; 
it has established a child welfare services program 
throughout the country; and it has amplified many 
existing welfare and service programs. In order 
to strengthen and preserve the ground gained and 
in order to meet unmet needs a critical reexamina- 
tion of the Act is required. The inconsistencies 
presented in this article are a few examples of 
features of the Act which demand constant research 
and curative treatment. 
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“THE FIELD OF SOCIAL WORK"”’ AS A CULTURAL COURSE 


MARSHALL E. JONES 
University of Weoming 


HE Field of Social Work” course in the 

undergraduate college is currently under 

some suspicion both from the graduate 
schools of social work and from undergraduate 
educators who shy away from any taint of “voca- 
tionalism” in the liberal arts college. To a certain 
extent, both of these antagonisms are justified. 
For, even when it has been listed as “‘cultural’’ in 
the catalogue, the undergraduate social-work 
course has been of doubtful cultural value. It has 
encroached on the field of vocational training with- 
out being thorough enough to recommend itself to 
the graduate schools of social work and yet it has 
not been broad enough in its approach to deserve 
the name of cultural. 


THE MEANING OF “CULTURAL” 


It is probably accurate to separate the “cultural 
course” from the strictly “vocational course,” as 
most undergraduate colleges do. It certainly is 
not accurate, one the other hand, to contrast the 
“cultural” and the “useful.” The “cultural” has 
always been useful to the individual in that it 
(presumably, at any rate) enabled him to live a 
“fuller” or “richer” life—in the last analysis be- 
cause the “cultured person”’ enjoyed life more than 
the “uncultured person” because “culture” gave 
wider contacts with lifein space and time. In fact, 
the usefulness of culture to certain individuals 
might be of a much more practical nature. Paul 
Elmer More, that great apostle of culture, speaks 
approvingly of those bygone days when “lawn 
sleeves” (i.e., appointment to a bishopric in the 
Church of England) was considered a fitting reward 
for scholarship in Greek and Latin. By implica- 
tion he regrets that there are no such rewards 
available for scholars in the field of classics today. 
Mr. More does not mention the goodly monetary 
emolument that went with the lawn sleeves, but 
surely it was no small part of the reward in 
question. 

In addition to their utility to the individual, 
however, culture and the cultural education were 
socially useful in those bygone days, for they 


1 Shelburne Essays, 11th Series, p. 275. 


tended to perpetuate the social type known as 
“the gentleman.” The “gentleman” was, by 
definition, “cultured,” a product of the educational 
system of the times. True education was not the 
only requisite for the “gentleman” status—there 
were prerequisites of blood and birth and wealth. 
But, since these were also by and large the prereq- 
uisites for admission to the educational system, 
there was obviously a close relationship between 
cultural education and “the gentleman.” 


WHAT WAS THE SOCIAL UTILITY OF “THE 
GENTLEMAN’’? 


In a “status society—a society in which class, 
birth, rank, hereditary position, all of which are 
“ascribed status” were of primary importance— 
the gentleman served to perpetuate the status quo; 
or at least to slow up greatly the rate of change. 
As Sorokin, among others, has shown,” there was 
always a certain amount of vertical circulation and 
mobility among social classes. No rank or position 
was absolutely and always closed to aggressive 
members from the lower ranks or positions. Yet 
the rate of change in the 19th century was slow.* 
One reason for that slow rate of change was the 
“gentleman” and his dicta as to what was done and 
what was not done; what limits must be set to 
upstart progress; wherein the old might yield ever 
so slightly to the new and wherein it must crush 
the new.’ Given status quo as a value, the gentle- 
man and the system of cultural education which 
helped to form and make him were of great social 
utility. Culture, then, is not separated from use- 
fulness either to the individual or to society. 


2 Cf. Social Mobility, (New York: Harper’s, 1927), 
pp. 139 ff. 

3 Cf. Sorokin, op. cit., pp. 421, 425, 485-487. 

4Cf. John Galsworthy The Forsyte Saga for the 
gentleman’s attitude; also his short story The Man Who 
Kept His Form; and his play The Skin Game. For the 
part that “ascribed status” played in the moral and 
ethical practices of the 19th century see Our Freedom 
and Its Results by Five Women (London: Hogarth 


Press, 1936). 
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CAN THE CULTURAL BE ALSO THE USEFUL IN OUR 
SOCIETY? 


What is the situation in our own society, in which 
we have placed “progress” (which is, of course, 
change evaluated according to certain standards— 
change in a desirable direction) above the status 
quo as a social value? Firstly, culture is as useful 
in broadening the contacts of the individual as it 
ever was. Secondly, culture, the concept of “the 
gentleman” if you will, may be made to serve social 
change as well as the status quo. As knowledge of 
the classics (with the attitudes which came from 
classical knowledge and from instructors steeped 
in the philosophy of classic times) was assumed in 
a gentleman of the 19th century, so knowledge of 
contemporary man and his institutions may be 
assumed as a prerequisite for the gentleman of 
today. As knowledge of the classics tended to 
promote a backward look towards a golden age of 
the past, so knowledge of man may now promote 
a forward, a “progressive,’’ look. We are not 
justified in saying that the latter kind of knowledge 
is not cultural solely on the basis of a prejudice 
against it, with no reason given. We cannot ex- 
clude it on the ground that it is vocational, for it 
is not vocational. Nor on the ground that it is 
useful, and therefore not cultural, for cultural 
knowledge has always been useful. Nor on the 
ground that it is different in kind from the cultural 
knowledge of the past because it is not different in 
kind—since that of the past enabled the gentleman 
to understand and to serve his status society and 
that of the present enables him to understand and 
serve his changing society. 

The gentleman, since the days of chivalry, has 
been the servant of his group. The Englishman 
of the last century who said, “ ‘Gad, Sir, we don’t 
do that sort of thing,” served his group by defend- 
ing fixed standards derived in part from his educa- 
tional discipline and valued because they 
represented the status quo. He is blood brother to 
the man who says today, “‘We can’t have this kind 
of situation existing—let’s change it for the bet- 
ter.” For the latter serves his changing group by 
making effective the forces of change already stir- 
ring within group life. But how direct these 
forces? Where should the change come first? 
What human forces must we have to make it vital 
and living? These contemporary questions are 
answered only by contemporary knowledge. The 
gentleman of today in order to serve his group must 


have such contemporary knowledge. He must 
know his community, its people, its values, its re- 
sources, its philosophy. 


THE SOCIAL-WORK COURSE CAN GIVE KNOWLEDGE 
WHICH IS CULTURAL AND CONTEMPORARY 


It is precisely this kind of knowledge that “The 
Field of Social Work” as a cultural course can give 
the gentleman of today—not, to be sure, if it em- 
phasizes only case-work technique, or organization 
for public welfare, or the training of social workers. 
The course must be broad in its approach, stressing 
the fundamental philosophy of social work; it must 
be critical, evaluating the goals and purposes of 
social work in the light of its expressed philosophy ; 
and it must also be sociological—that is, it must 
study the relationships between social work as an 
organized system and the other systems of the 
larger society. The purpose of the course should 
be to give students an understanding of what these 
people called social workers are trying to do; why 
they think it is worth doing; and what effect they 
have on other groups in the community. 

Now this is obviously no small order. But if the 
order be filled, students who go out from the uni- 
versity to become affiliated with Chambers of 
Commerce, fraternal and service organizations, 
churches, and political groups, together with those 
who go into such occupations as school teaching, 
nursing, medicine, law, will be equipped to serve 
the community by cooperating with its social 
agencies and (shall we admit that we need this) 
by evaluating and criticizing their social-work 
agencies on the basis of knowledge rather than of 
ad hoc reactions, 


SPECIFIC CONTENT OF THE COURSE 


The writer has given a course in the field of social 
work along these lines three times in two different 
institutions, one a small undergraduate college the 
other a large university.5 Naturally there has 
been some revision, but in the main the content has 
remained unchanged. 

The course starts with an investigation of atti- 
tudes towards the social-work movement on the 


5 Unfortunately for the thesis of this paper, the 
only students who have taken these courses and re- 
ported on them have been those who went to profes- 
sional schools of social work and who found these 
courses useful there. Of course that means only that 
a thing may be both generally and specifically useful. 
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part of students of society in the past. Specifi- 
cally, we read from William Graham Sumner, Ber- 
nard Bosanquet, and Thomas Nixon Carver.® 
Selection of these writers is more or less arbitrary 
and doubtless others would also be useful. These 
three are effective in their use of language and they 
have strong convictions for their own points of 
view. No one ever forgets Sumner’s blunt state- 
ment that “most schemes of social reform come 
down to this: A and B put their heads together to 
decide what C shall be made to do for D....I call 
C the forgotten man.” Two of the writers are 
representative of the best in laissez-faire and the 
third is an old-school idealist. 

Naturally, because of the persuasiveness of these 
writers, students are apt to agree enthusiastically 
with the viewpoint presented in these essays. 
That gives us an excellent opportunity for class 
discussion and for an airing of the laissez-faire 
approach, leading up naturally to the subject of 
social planning. The difficulties with planning 
and the fundamental truth in certain contentions 
of the laissez-faire school are emphasized by more 
or less contemporary readings.’ The course then 
proceeds to a discussion of the contemporary 
philosophy of social work as expressed by social 
workers. As a textbook we use Readings in Social 
Case Work edited by Fern Lowry.® This is, of 
course, a source book, a collection of short articles 
by leaders in the social-work field, rather than a 
textbook. It is, however, the more useful for that 
reason, since it gives, out of their own mouths, the 
raw material for constructing a philosophy of social 
workers, especially as that philosophy has de- 
veloped in the past twenty years or so. Some 
selection of articles is necessary both because they 


*Sumner on The Forgotten Man and Bosanquet on 
True and False Idealism may be found in James Ford, 
Social Problems and Social Policy (Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1923). Carver’s essays The Cure for Poverty, 
The Responsibility of the Rich for the Condition of 
the Poor, and Social Service are in his Essays in Social 
Justice (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925). 

™For example, P. A. Sorokin, “Is Accurate Social 
Planning Possible” together with H. P. Fairchild’s 
reply in American Sociological Review I, No. 1, Feb. 
1936, Also R. K. Merton, “The Unanticipated Con- 
sequences of Purposive Social Action” in American 
Sociological Review, I, No. 6, Dec. 1936. 

*New York School of Social Work Publications 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1939). 
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vary in value and because time limitations prevent 
including the entire book. Students read the 
selected articles and discuss them critically in class. 
Emphasis is placed on what social workers in gen- 
eral think is their function in society, on what they 
are actually trying to do, and why they think it is 
worth doing. 

This point should perhaps be emphasized: the 
articles must be read critically, and not merely as 
sources of information. If they are simply memo- 
rized, the entire purpose of the course is lost. To 
a certain extent mere memorization is prevented 
by the natural and stimulating disagreements in 
manner of statement and in emphasis on the part 
of the various writers. 

The next general topic is a consideration of case 
work as the fundamental technique of social work: 
what it is, how it is put into practice, and how it 
squares up with the expressed philosophy of social 
workers just mentioned. Some attention is also 
paid to the application of case-work techniques to 
various special fields—child welfare, family welfare, 
public welfare, medical and legal social work— 
and brief mention is made of specialized techniques 
and problems in those fields, though it is not possi- 
ble to give much attention to this phase of the 
course both because of time limitations and because 
of the newness of the subject to most of the stu- 
dents. 

The course closes with a discussion of the place 
of organized social work in the community, its 
relationships with other community groups, and 
its effects on the community. 

No visits to agencies are made, nor is there any 
attempt to do field work because both of these are 
outside the purview of this particular course. We 
do, however, have outside speakers from various 
agencies, public and private, who tell the class 
about their work and are also good enough to sub- 
mit to the questions asked by students. 


SUMMARY 


No claim is made that this particular outline is 
the only one that: might be followed. It is, how- 
ever, effective for its purpose, that of introducing 
students to a cultural knowledge of social work and 
of its place in the community. As such, it has a 
legitimate place in the liberal arts college curric- 
ulum; and it in no way either usurps the function 
of the graduate school of social work or conflicts 
with the purpose of the latter. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE 


UNDERGRADUATE SOCIOLOGY 


DEPARTMENT TO EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL WORK* 


LAURA SMITH EBAUGH 
Furman University 


OCIOLOGISTS in undergraduate depart- 
ments of southern colleges and universities 
have continually been making contributions 

to the education for social work. During the past 
twenty-five years the social work pattern in the 
South has undergone revolutionary changes. As 
a result of the lack of an adequate number of pro- 
fessionally trained social workers, early sociologists 
in undergraduate departments were forced into 
positions of leadership to assist in the formulation 
of welfare programs. Fortunately, most of these 
sociologists were aware, as Lynd says, that “within 
each single culture, people tend to learn from each 
other many common ways of interpreting experi- 
ence and defining situations ...and thus learned 
in any geographical location, to assume a pattern 
—tight or loose, clear or blurred, but none the less 
a pattern of sorts.”! It was their task to help form 
this new pattern of social work which was to evolve 
from the changing social scene and the demands of 
the people. Since few laymen understood the 
cultural lags of the South, it was necessary for 
sociologists to explain regional and community 
deficiencies and to fit social work ideals into the 
framework in which they were teaching. 

Some of these early teachers of sociology were 
well aware of the philosophical backgrounds of the 
old South which were later so excellently clarified 
by Dr. Howard W. Odum in Southern Regions. 
Almost daily in their student and lay contacts, they 
realized that such philosophies which have since 
been explained as “the dominance of the few 
commonly assumed to be superior; the resulting 
responsibility for the welfare of the dependent; 
the religious coloring of action and policies, the 
stern hard doctrine of punishment for the criminal; 
and the ideologies of self-righteousness”;? could 
not fail to come into conflict with the new progres- 


*Read before the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 4, 1941. 

1 Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What (Princeton 
University Press, 1939), p. 54. 

* Howard W. Odum, Southern Regions of the United 
States (University of North Carolina Press, 1936), 
p. 137. 


sive welfare programs. They accepted part of 
the task for interpreting the new order not only to 
their’ students but to laymen and legislators. 
They attended the state conferences of social work, 
recognizing them as almost exclusively civic con- 
ferences but knowing that through them much 
needed social legislation could be promoted. 
These earlier sociologists in undergraduate de- 
partments watched with delight the introduction of 
and recognition of the professional worker in the 
southern region. In many instances they were 
called upon to contribute to the training of the first 
field workers. There were first the civilian social 
workers of the Home Service Department of the 
American Red Cross. These were for the most 
part local young people who had to be trained for 
rural as well as urban work. Six-week and three- 
month institutes for training were established and 
the sociologists were called upon to lecture before 
these groups. From these Red Cross beginnings, 
some few private family welfare agencies de- 
veloped, but for the most part communities re- 
turned to their pre-war patterns. There they 
remained until the depression forced them to 
recognize relief needs and the Federal Government 
entered the scene with the tremendous Emergency 
Relief Administration program. This was in the 
early thirties when the social welfare situation was 
chaotic. Thousands of workers were needed and 
each state, in fact each county, chose its workers 
in its own way. Personnel varied from the relief 
client investigator in many backward counties to 
the professionally trained workers in the urban 
centers. Some sociologists were drafted for service 
by their states not only to assist in the training 
program of the workers but for the actual adminis- 
trative work in state and county offices. Colleges 
assisted by offering special training courses for 
these workers and many of the better prepared 
workers were sent to professional schools. From 
this Emergency Relief Administration program 
there finally emerged the permanent Federal Social 
Security program which was eventually adopted 
by all of the states. Through this program, the 
State departments of public welfare were more or 
less standardized and.specific standards suggested 
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for all employees. However, it was not until 
August 1939, that the Merit System Amendment 
to the Social Security Act was passed by Congress 
which required a merit system for all state depart- 
ments receiving Federal Aid. 

This amendment was welcomed by the sociolo- 
gists in undergraduate departments although it 
increased their responsibility as teachers because, 
for prospective visitors, the minimum requirements 
for standing the examination was a college degree. 
As Fred K. Hoehler explained, “Personnel stand- 
ards developed by the Social Security Board have 
been based on the experience of state agencies al- 
ready operating under the merit systems, and upon 
‘the standards of the existing agency.’ Merit 
System Councils were appointed to recommend a 
supervisor, develop rules, decide on personnel 
qualifications, and act on appeals. In South 
Carolina, two members of the council have a mas- 
ter’s degree in sociology and the other a master’s 
degree in economics. Here one sees public recog- 
nition of the contribution of the sociologists to the 
education for social work. Due to the cultural lag 
in social work and the resulting lack of profession- 
ally trained workers, the minimum requirements 
for the examinations are low. This situation can 
be better understood when one reads recent articles 
telling of training efforts in some of the states. In 
describing one in Florida, Martha Parrish speaks 
of the dearth of professionally trained workers as 
follows (in the American Association of Social 
Workers): “Membership is almost microscopic in 
proportion to the number of social workers on the 
job.”* Throughout the United States, as well as 
in Florida, the tremendous task of carrying out the 
Social Security program is in the hands of individ- 
uals who “‘do not hesitate to call themselves social 
workers,” although “few of them have delusions of 
grandeur in taking a title to which, technically 
speaking, they have no claim and they know full 
well that the technical gaps in their formal educa- 
tion and training probably will never be filled.’ 
They recognize the job must be done and they are 
doing it in the best way they know. 

It is those graduates who have already entered 
the field of social work, as well as those who plan 
to enter the field, that the undergraduate sociology 


* Fred K. Hoehler, “The Merit Amendment,” Survey 
Mid-Monthly (Dec. 1939), p. 363. 

* Martha Parrish, “Up By The Bootstraps,” Survey 
Mid-Monthly (Aug. 1939), p. 242. 

5 Tbid., p. 242. 
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department has helped and is helping. It is 
usually from the undergraduate courses in so- 
ciology that the future social worker, professional 
or otherwise, receives his first vision of the field of 
social work. It is in the undergraduate sociology 
classroom that he first learns to recognize culture 
patterns and to see the value of understanding 
social forces and social processes. As he studies 
his cultural past, he recognizes that there is a sci- 
ence in the study of human relations. He is taught 
to examine causal factors and to see the interrela- 
tionships in the problems of society. In sociology 
he tries to see society as a whole. He recognizes 
that sociology is not a professional subject but is a 
subject through which he can gain a social per- 
spective and understanding of the world in which 
he lives. Finally, through sociology he should 
realize, as Eda Houwink of the Chicago School of 
Social Service Administration says, that “helping 
people in distress is a professional task in both 
public and private agencies....It is altered at 
present in the public agency by lack of funds and 
of trained staff, and by pressures of work, but case 
work is basically generic no matter where it is 
practised.”® Sociology should give the student 
the essential “long view of the public agency task 
so that he can see the great progress that has been 
made in the past and that there is a steady advance 
toward even more acceptable standards than those 
which prevail.”” The undergraduate student can 
be challenged to assist in raising these standards. 
Thus, the undergraduate sociology department 
contributes specific things to the potential social 
worker. It arouses his interest in the professional 
field for social service; it gives him a broad cultural 
_ background and an understanding of causal rela- 


"tions of problems and a long view of social progress; 


and it teaches him what professional training is 
and how and where to seek it. 

Since social work can progress only as fast as the 
lay group and the board members of social agencies 
permit, it is important to recognize the contribu- 

< tion the undergraduate sociology departments are 
making in the training of future laymen and board 
prembers who will mould the future social welfare 
mograms. It is through laymen of vision that 
progress can be made in democracy. Therefore 
exclusive concentration upon the practitioner may 
not be entirely wise as the social worker is but the 


6 Eda Houwink, “The Public Agency’s Challenge,” 
Survey Mid-Monthly (April 1940), p. 130. 
Ibid. 
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delegated authority of the public and as such is 
often controlled by it. Sociologists in under- 
graduate departments should train enlightened 
lay leaders. 

Sociclogy is now recognized as a basic subject 
for all candidates for professional social work 
training. The personnel directors of the State 
Departments of Public Welfare, as well as those 
of the W.P.A., welcome sociology majors as pros- 
pective field workers. Violet A. Babcock of the 
New York City Civil Service Commission says, 
“Candidates for social service positions can be 
expected to have at least book knowledge of the 
field of social work and of the basic principles of 
certain categories of knowledge—psychology, psy- 
chiatry, sociology, economics as they relate to that 


field... . We cannot, at present, require case work 


training as a prerequisite for entrance to the 
examination for social investigator, but we can 
expect the candidate to know as much about case 
work as he can get out of books and to possess a 
capacity to absorb the connotations of the proc- 
ess.”8 She further reminds us that “unless the 
merit system changes radically, people now coming 
into public social work will be there a long time. 
Ultimately they will fill higher positions in the serv- 
ice’? and she feels, for this reason, each candidate 
should have a capacity for growth. Because of the 
present demand for social workers in the state de- 
partments of public welfare in our southern states, 
as wellas in other parts of the nation, college gradu- 
ates with no professional training are permitted to 
take merit examinations for public welfare posi- 
tions. This is unfortunate, but true, and although 
the teachers of undergraduate courses in sociology 
deplore this fact, they recognize it as a challenge 
and are trying to prepare these young workers as 
best they can for standing the merit examinations. 
This they have done, since college graduates with 
a sociology major have passed the visitor’s exam- 
inations with greater ease than those who have had 
no sociology. This does not mean the teachers of 
these undergraduate courses consider their work in 
any sense a substitute for the professional courses 
which are desirable for all public welfare workers, 
but it does challenge the teacher to assist in 
orienting future social workers to their task of 
working with human beings in need. 

Other professional workers list requirements for 


8 Violet A. Babcock, “The Test of Civil Service 
Tests,” Survey Mid-Monthly, (Dec. 1940), p. 350. 
9 Ibid. 


rural social workers. On this subject, Louis. Tow- 
ley of Minnesota says, “‘A desirable present norm 
is a college degree with one year’s graduate training 
in social work, plus as wide a background as possi- 
ble. You need to have a working knowledge of 
sociology and economics.”!° Hazel Hendricks of 
the United States Children’s Bureau says, ‘‘For all 
these (rural duties) the usual technical professional 
education is inadequate. Of course, under- 
graduate courses in economics, political science, 
sociology, and psychology are important and 
necessary as well as the basic graduate social work 
courses....’!_ But to these must be added many 
other courses in social legislation, social insurance 
and “the historical approach to social problems, 
public assistance and public welfare administra- 
tion.’ She further states: rapid increase 
in demand for trained personnel in the field of child 
welfare has resulted in a flood of applications to, 
schools of social work. Many applicants have no 
preparation or special aptitude for the work, only 
a general interest in it and a need for employment. 
It is clear that the schools, and they recognize it, 
have on their hands a responsibility for vocational 
guidance for undergraduate students looking to 
public positions in child welfare work.”!* Here 
is a challenge presented to the undergraduate 
sociology teachers to choose carefully the students 
he inspires to enter the field. Many of the so- 
ciology departments have developed excellent 
guidance programs and wisely assist their majors 
in making a choice for their future work. It is 
interesting to hear some of these younger profes- 
sional workers comment on the value of their 
sociological backgrounds and to have students 
entering sociology classes upon the advice of these 
workers. 

From these expressions of approval from pro- 
fessional social workers one realizes that sociology 
has a recognized place in the training of the social 
worker which in no sense conflicts with the gradu- 
ate courses offered in the professional schools. 
The man or woman planning to enter social work 


10 Louis Towley, Minnesota State Dept. cf Social 
Security, “All This And Heaven Help Us, Too,” 
Survey Mid-Monthly, (February 1941), p. 51. 

11 Hazel Hendricks, Field Consultant in Child Wel- 
fare U. S. Children’s Bureau “Training for Rural 
Social Work, Survey Mid-Monthly (November 1939), 
p. 339. 

12 Tbid, 

18 Ibid. 
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is urged to prepare himself in the field of sociology 
before he attempts to master the specific techniques 
of the profession in order that he may understand 
more fully the true meaning of generic and specific 
case work. 

Finally, how has the emphasis on the needed 
training for social work influenced the attitude of 
the professors of sociology in the undergraduate 
departments or changed the curriculum in these 
departments? Many professors have become 
conscious of the need to functionalize their courses 
and to offer more opportunities for their students 
to have practical social experience. In these 
colleges it is understood that the courses are purely 
general and are in no sense pre-professional. The 
variety of courses offered has broadened as the 
interest in sociology has grown and as the students 
demand more courses to meet their needs. The 
courses differ slightly in the various colleges ac- 
cording to the type of students and the professors 
in charge. A functional point of view of sociology 
is expressed by Walter Argow in a recent issue of 
the American Sociological Review. His contention 
is “that the academic principles of sociology can be 
applied in the clinical arena in a sufficiently tech- 
nical manner as to satisfy the requirements of their 
therapeutic practice." He suggests four fields 
in which this is true—research, evaluation of work 
in social institutions, work of coordinators in com- 
munity service, and technical work in correctional 
institutions. He further elaborates and lists spe- 


“Walter Argow, “The Practical Application of 
Sociology,” American Sociological Review (Feb. 1941), 
pp. 38-40. 
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cial services sociologists can add to any human 
behavior clinic. These are: “1. An interpretation 
of the early racial and cultural antecedents of the 
subject and its relation to his present behavior. 
2. Recent community backgrounds as precipita- 
tion factors in the current behavior. 3. Extent 
to which the subject’s behavior is consonant with 
the family behavior pattern. 4. Social factors to 
be considered in the differential diagnosis; and 5. 
Social strengths and weaknesses to be utilized or 
guarded against in the treatment plan.”!® There 
is no doubt that sociology has a functional value, 
but it must be regarded as only one of several social 
sciences, if it is to be used as a background for the 
professional field of social work. However, it is 
satisfying to see that professional social workers are 
admitting the value of sociology and that sociolo- 
gists are thinking in functional terms. 

There seems no doubt that the undergraduate 
department of sociology has an acknowledged part 
in the training of the social worker and that there 
is a growing understanding between the sociologist 
and the professional social worker. The earlier 
gap between the two is closing and eventually as 
they work together not only on the problem of 
training better social workers, but in the broader 
task of creating a better social order, harmony will 
result. At present one can conclude that the two 
fields augment each other; and, where there has 
been intelligent cooperation and planning, excellent 
training programs have developed and higher 
standards in the field of social work have resulted. 


Tbid. 


THE PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society was held 
at the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California, December 29 
and 30, 1941. Meeting concurrently was the Pacific Coast Economic Asso- 
ciation. The following slate of officers was elected: President: Elon H. Moore, 
University of Oregon; Vice presidents: Northern—Fred R. Yoder, State College 
of Washington; Central—Joel V. Berreman, Stanford University; Southern— 
Ray E. Baber, Pomona College; Secretary-Treasurer: Calvin F. Schmid, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Representative to the Executive Committee of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington. 

The program featured, in addition to reports on research, problems of post-war 
reconstruction and particularly the sociologist’s role in war and reconstruction. ~ 
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Contributions ro this Department will include material of three kinds: (1) original discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and theo- 
ties; (2) reports of special projects, working programs, conferences and meetings, and progress, in any distinctive aspect of the field; (3) 
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A PREVIEW OF COMMUNITY RECREATION* 


HAROLD D. MEYER 
University of North Carolina 


HE need for recreation is steadily on the 

increase in the United States as is indicated 

by the development of labor saving devices, 
monotony of machine work, elimination of chil- 
dren’s chores, the ever increasing demand for an 
economy of pleasure as opposed to an economy of 
drudgery, to offset high specialization, for the 
promotion of better health, to bring added joy to 
life’s pattern, the forces of depression, the aspects 
of emergency, national defense, civilian morale, 
the war effort, and a host of other factors. 

The use of recreation is constantly growing in 
importance as a factor of modern life. The prob- 
lem of community recreation, whether public, 
semi-public, or private, is to provide wholesome 
recreation for all ages and groups. The provision 
of space and facilities and the promotion of pro- 
grams of activities are increasingly regarded as a 
community responsibility. There is no uniformity 
of organization and administration, but experience 
has shown the values of organized forms of recrea- 
tion promoted by authorized agencies. Commu- 
nity institutions are assuming increasing responsi- 
bility in furnishing the recreational opportunities 
for the citizens. 

The essentials of a well rounded program of 
recreation consist of providing activities that give 
people a chance to balance their organisms—to 
provide a symmetrical organism; a program that 
allows them to express a variety of skills; a program 
that brings people once more into a functional and 
not merely appreciative relationship to the arts— 
a creative leisure; a program that furnishes oppor- 


* Adapted from a paper read before the Southern 
Sociological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, April 4, 1941. 
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tunities for developing cooperative and collabora- 
tive habits; one that gives people a chance for calm, 
quiet reflection and contemplation; and finally, a 
program that insures opportunities in constructive 
and enjoyable experiences. Recreation should be 
viewed in dynamic terms as a distinctive responsi- 
bility in a democracy. The term is used in its 
broadest sense to include those cardinal divisions 
of activity—games, athletics, and sports; arts and 
crafts; drama; music; nature and outing activities; 
social activities; dancing; holiday festivals and 
community festivals. 


HISTORY 


The history of recreation in the United States, 
and particularly in the Southeast, offers a fas- 
cinating study. Foster Dulles’ book, America 
Learns to Play,' is an intriguing story of the recrea- 
tion of our people. Americans at Play* by Jesse 
F. Steiner, a monograph of Recent Social Trends, 
is crowded with historical data. Clarence Rain- 
water’s The Play Movement in the United States* 
treats the historical pattern inits stages, transitions, 
and trends. It is a far cry from the pioneer 
programs of Jane Addams, Luther Gulick, Henry 
Curtis, Jacob Riis, Joseph Lee, and others to the 
modern programs and facilities of the Federal 
Government, municipal systems, and private and 


1 Foster Rhea Dulles, America Learns to Play (New 
York, 1940). 

2 Jesse F. Steiner, Americans at Play, a Recent Social 
Trénds monograph (New York, 1933). 

3 Clarence E. Rainwater, The Play Movement in the 
United States (Chicago, 1922). : 
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commercial agencies attempting to satisfy the 
leisure time of community life. 

Related to the historical picture are four kindred 
movements, the story of which adds to the sum 
total power of recreation in the life of the com- 
munity. There is the park movement, Federal, 
state, county, and local, growing rapidly in num- 
bers and acreage and in appreciation of use through 
attendance which runs into the millions. There 
is the rise of physical education, sports, athletics, 
and games throughout the entire educational sys- 
tem, in many private agencies and with the partici- 
pating individual. The kindergarten, day nursery, 
and nursery school programs along with the ever 
increasing extra-curricular activities of the schools 
add realimpetus. And the community center move- 
ment as indicated through recreation centers en- 
hances the historical story, the practical oppor- 
tunities, and the potential values. 


CONDITIONING FACTORS 


The factors conditioning recreation are receiving 


increased attention.‘ The social changes that 
have affected community life in modern society 
have conditioned both the quantity and the uses 
of leisure, and they are largely responsible for the 
almost universal demand for recreation. 

The geographic setting and ecological factors 
are important. Natural resources, climatic con- 
ditions, topography, and geographic location are 
elements in the picture. 

The population situation must be considered as 
to its size and density; its physical and mental 
health; sex, age, race, and nationality; individu- 
ality, social mobility, population distribution, 
urbanization and ruralization. 

There are tremendous implications in the eco- 
nomic factors conditioning recreation. Inven- 
tions and discoveries bringing an expansion of 
material culture, technological development, ma- 
chine made leisure, occupational situations, wealth 
and income, and standards of living are basic to 
the community recreation program. 

Educational policy, political set-up, and com- 
munity organization also condition the possibilities 
and trends. 


LEADERSHIP 


The success of organized community recreation 
depends more upon its leadership personnel than 


*M. H. and E. S. Neumeyer, Leisure and Recreation 
(New York, 1936), pp. 26-49. 
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on any other factor. A sound, honestly adminis- 
tered personnel policy built upon the principle of 
merit is as necessary to the field of recreation as to 
other types of work. 

Because community recreation is — a new and 
rapidly changing field the nature of employment 
opportunities in recreation work and the challenges 
presented to recreation workers in performing their 
duties are not widely known. Furthermore, posi- 
tions in this field are less clearly defined as to 
function, and changing methods call for adapta- 
tions in the duties and relationships of workers to 
various recreation positions. Therefore it is 
especially important that personnel standards and 
methods, as applied to the field of recreation, be 
subject to continuous review and that their 
validity be tested in the light of current practice 
and results. 

In two books recently from press, Introduction 
to Community Recreation® by George D. Butler, and 
The Administration of Public Recreation® by George’ 
Hijelte, considerable attention is given to standards 
and job analysis. These authors offer a compre- 
hensive inventory of recreational functions to- 
gether with personnel requirements and resources 
involved. 

Vaughn Fry at Ohio State University under the 
supervision of Dr. W. W. Charters has completed 
an outstanding project in job analysis. A doctoral 
dissertation by Joel Hoffer of the Council of Social 
Agencies in Philadelphia is perhaps the most per- 
fect instrument for use in job analysis. A third 
study is under way at the New York School of 
Social Work. It is being carried on in conjunction 
with the Advisory Committee on Group Work in 
Recreation and Informal Education of the Na- 
tional Social Work Vocational Bureau and will be 
nation-wide in its implications. 

The United States Employment Service is un- 
dertaking a survey of recreation job analysis of 
work. Also the Occupational Analysis Section of 
the United States Employment Service Division 
now with the Social Security Board is at work in 
this field. The National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel under the joint direction of 
the Civil Service Commission and National Re- 
sources Planning Board is working up a roster of 
recreation leaders, and the American Association 


5George D. Butler, Introduction to Community 
Recreation (New York, 1940). 

® George Hjelte, The Administration of Public Recrea- 
tion (New York, 1940). 
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of Social Workers is examining the basis upon 
which professional workers in the field of recreation 
might be considered for membership. 


TRAINING 


The training of recreation leaders is receiving 
added consideration. The three National College 
Conferences on the Training of Recreation Lead- 
ers’ have standing committees at work in the fields 
of Undergraduate and Graduate Curricula, Train- 
ing Methods, Surveys, Studies and Research 
Projects, Field Work, and other related subjects. 
All of the national groups interested in recreation 
stand firm on the need for trained leadership to do 
the job. 

The number of openings in the field of commu- 
nity recreation is small compared with the employ- 
ment opportunities in many other fields, and 
full-time, year-round positions are relatively few 
in number. The seasonal nature of many recrea- 
tion activities necessitates the employment of a 
considerable number of workers on a seasonal or 
part-time basis. This factor makes it all the more 
necessary that there be a nucleus of full-time, year- 
round employees who can give continuity to the 
program and aid in the maintenance of high 
professional practices. 

Community recreation makes peculiar demands 
upon its leadership personnel because of the close 
personal relationship of all recreation workers to 
the public and because of the special relationships 
which many of them have to children and young 
people. 

In the past the community recreation field has 
been handicapped by the fact that training oppor- 
tunities were inadequate and exceedingly limited, 
and it was necessary to draw its workers from 
individuals prepared for or experienced in related 
fields. It is still essential that the recreation move- 
ment seek outstanding individuals in all related 
fields and not limit its source of supply to any 
single field. Nevertheless, because of the increase 
in the number of colleges offering training for 
recreation work, more and more students are gain- 
ing knowledge of the field and are preparing for 
service init. Furthermore, community recreation 


7 The College Conference on the Training of Recrea- 
tion Leaders. Reports 1 and 2 may be obtained from 
C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis; Report 3 from The Book Store, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City. The writer is at present 
Chairman of the Conference. 


systems have afforded a means for giving workers 
valuable experience and effective in-service train- 
ing under competent supervision. 

In a recent conference® four of the leading 
recreation superintendents in the United States, 
who employ more than seven thousand workers, 
were unanimous in stating that the educational 
institutions training recreation leaders should 
revolutionize their curricula and field work meth- 
ods. They stressed the need for a thorough back- 
ground in community organization. 


RESEARCH 


As Jesse F. Steiner stated in his Research Memo- 
randum on Recreation in the Depression,® ““Recrea- 
tion as an important field for social research has 
only recently been given any serious considerations. 
The wide variety of social and economic problems 

. which engaged the chief attention of research 
students during the past two decades, rarely in- 
cluded recreation and leisure time activities.” 
The promotional and activity aspects of the field 
have been developed rather than scientific studies. 
While some headway in research has been made 
the field is wide open and sociology could assume 
leadership. 

There is an abundance of material in the way of 
bulletins and reports calling attention to the need 
of more programs and facilities, the challenges of 
leisure time, and community surveys of conditions 
and situations. 

Much more abundant is the material in actual 
practice of games, sports, music, drama, arts, 
crafts, nature lore, social activities, and other 
major divisions of recreation. In fact in two 
volumes by Mason and Mitchell, Social Games for 
Recreation and Active Games and Contests," there 
are more than three thousand activities explained 
and illustrated. There is little factual data for 
quantitative, qualitative, and analytical study. 
In spite of the slow progress, authoritative studies 


8 The Third College Conference on the Training of 
Recreation Leaders, New York University, January 


1940. 

9 Jesse F. Steiner, Research Memorandum on Recrea- 
tion in the Depression, Social Science Research Council 
Bulletin 32 (New York, 1937). 

10 Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell, Social 
Games for Recreation (New York, 1935). 

11 Bernard S. Mason and Elmer D. Mitchell, Active 
Games and Contests (New York, 1935). 
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of various aspects have been completed and are in 
progress." 

The growth of the movement, national demands 
through the depression period and the crisis of 
defense, the expansion of regional planning, the 
demands of social pathology, recent expansion of 
leisure time, community responsibility for recrea- 
tion, the problems involved in administration and 
organization, finances, facilities, areas and centers, 
the interest of Federal, state, and local govern- 
ments in recreation, the volunteer, leisure time 
habits and activities of individuals and groups, 
along with a host of other influences demand 
research for effective further growth. 

Much of the material to date is tinged with 
factors that hinder effective research such as a lack 
of source material, scattered and fragmentary in- 
formation, unreliable sources, inaccuracies, ma- 
terial that is too general, lack of agreement on 


different methods of tabulation, and lack of 


standardized forms and reporting systems. 

The many and varied forms of Federal govern- 
ment reports and publications, material from state 
planning boards and municipal recreation depart- 
ments, annual reports and special surveys and 
studies from private agencies, college theses, 
studies by faculty members and special committees 
from national, regional, and state groups offer a 
nucleus of good source materials. 


ADMINISTRATION AND ORGANIZATION 


The field of administration and organization for 
community recreation is constantly growing more 
complex. Problems of internal organization of a 
recreation department, financing community rec- 
reation, program planning and control, types of 
systems, maintenance and construction of areasand 
facilities, records, reports, and filing systems, per- 
sonnel problems, public relations, operations, legal 
aspects, publicity, and the like are involved in the 
proper functioning of community recreation. All 
of these factors create a trend that calls for funda- 
mental consideration—the social responsibility 
involved. More and more we witness public tax 
support of the program of recreation on the part 
of the Federal, state, county, and municipal gov- 
ernments. And well should it be this way. If 
education and health are essentials of government, 


A well organized list of research projects is avail- 
able in the Report of the Third College Conference on 
the Training of Recreation Leaders (New York, 1941), 
pp. 47-73. 


then recreation should be. We have much evi- 
dence to indicate this trend. In 1940, $65,000,000 
was spent by more than two thousand municipal 
ssystems;* 237 county systems were in operation, 
the states participated through enabling acts, 
state parks, forests, game preserves, and the extra- 
curricular activities of the school system. The 
Federal government is interested in recreation in 
32 different ways—the Department of Agriculture 
and its 4-H Clubs, the National Park Service, the 
Children’s Bureau, the Federal Relief programs 
and the activities of the Federal Security Agency 
and the Work Projects Administration in the 
war effort of W. P. A., C. C. C., and N. Y. A. 
offer illustrations. The time has come to recognize 
community recreation as a legitimate function of 
government and to have government, as it has 
done in education, assume leadership for the pro- 
motion of wholesome leisure time activities. 

For many years the private and semipublic 
agencies have made substantial contributions to 
recreation. The National Recreation Association 
bas led the field. National, state, and local agen- 
cies for children, youth, and adults spread over the 
nation. There is much work ahead for each and 
every agency, public or private. At times there 
has developed a very difficult fight with many 
undercurrents between some of the private agen- 
cies and public agencies. There is no need for 
quarrel between the two groups. If each will but 
dare to vitalize the word “coordination” on the 
basis of efficient service real progress is assured in 
promoting community activities and interests 
for all. 


COMMERCIAL RECREATION 


When a large number of people demand specific 
and special forms of recreation and these forms can 
be standardized for quantity production and tastes 
and for a price within reach of the mass of people, 
there inevitably develops commercial recreation. 
This form of recreation has a large and legitimate 
place in the satisfying of the leisure time demands 
of the individual and the group. A community 
can make of commercial recreation anything it 
desires, for it is a matter of choice and interpre- 
tation. 

As this demand for more enjoyable ways of 
spending leisure time becomes widespread there is 
of necessity a need for the expansion of businesses 

13 National Recreation Association, “Recreation,” 
Year Book Number, June 1941. 
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engaged in providing recreation for financial profit. 
Theaters, vaudeville and burlesque shows, caba- 
rets, concert halls, pool and billiard rooms, bowling 
alleys, and amusement parks are some of the older 
forms of amusement providing a large part of the 
leisure time of many folks and long under the con- 
trol of commercial interests. More recently the 
motion picture houses, radio broadcasting stations, 
and the automobile, products of this century, have 
forged to the front as popular forms of commercial 
entertainment. Even with many of these activi- 
ties now sponsored by public and private agencies 
there is a tendency to commercialize; especially is 
this true where there is assurance of profitable 
financial gain. The professionalizing of many 
sports, as baseball and football, are examples of the 
commercialization of the public demand for 
recreation. Many tennis courts, swimming pools, 
summer camps, and golf courses are operated for 
financial gain. The activities mentioned above 
are the main sources where the commercial atmos- 
phere prevails and where business enterprises have 
established themselves most securely. 

From a_ sociological viewpoint commercial 
amusements are fundamentally important in two 
ways: (1) they stimulate and aid in determining 
the culture patterns for individual groups, and (2) 
they influence and modify moral standards. The 
appeal of interest must be pitched at a level to 
which the largest number can respond. Since the 
crowd obviously responds, then commercial amuse- 
ments often become the dynamic clues to existing 
culture. Before the advent of commercial amuse- 
ments local communities were often distinguished 
by their forms of play and recreation. 

Many have been the attempts to minimize the 
values of commercial amusements and to show the 
negative force in their activity and expansion. It 


is true that all that is offered is not good and all © 


that is good may not be commercially successful. 
It is true that unwise leadership and profit-grasp- 
ing management often set the finer possibilities of 
an amusement off tangent, but on the whole one 
can find little that is inherently wrong or dangerous 
in commercial forms of recreation. They are not 
in themselves vicious or harmful to the public good. 

In spite of all the efforts made to provide whole- 
some recreation by public and private means, 
there is an ever increasing demand for commercial 
recreation. If all three agencies combined their 
efforts there would still be a shortage of activities 
to supply the demand. Further, commercial en- 


terprises can provide facilities that would otherwise 
be long delayed where the progress of facility de- 
pends on taxation and public approval. 

Larger numbers in attendance, wider varieties 
of activity and amusements, increased facilities 
along all lines, and greater sums in paid admissions 
are all inevitable. Every factor indicates a con- 
tinuous progress along quantitative and qualitative 
lines. This growth is no indictment of the in- 
herent worth of commercial recreation, nor a 
justification of its maladjustment. The problems 
involved can be well adapted to the best interests 
of community life through the practice of balance 
and control. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Community recreation is closely allied with the 
fundamental social institutions—the family, the 
school, the church, and the state. Space will not 
permit a survey within each institution but we may 
choose one as an illustration—the family. Rec- 
reation is rapidly moving out of family life. The 
other institutions, including the community, are 
guiding the recreational activities of both the 
individual within the family and the family as a 
unit. Every evidence indicates that this trend 
will continue. The family is still the play center 
of the small child and the center of much informal 
social activity. The National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica, the Children’s Bureau, and other groups 
interested in family life, are continually making 
surveys and offering suggestions to stimulate 
recreation in family life and to correlate family and 


community programs. 
SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


The organized play movement grew out of the 
field of social pathology and had a curative and 
preventive emphasis. The Sand Garden Stage in 
Boston, the Settlement House programs, the check- 
ing of juvenile delinquency and crime, the forms of 
negative recreation in terms of vice, the place of 
recreation for the unemployed, were all emphasized 
as selling points for community recreation pro- 
grams. 

Recreational illiteracy is as dangerous, if not 
more dangerous, than educational illiteracy. Em- 
phasis should be given to equalizing the recrea- 
tional opportunities available to certain neglected 
groups, including people living in rural or sparsely 
settled areas, those in families of low income, cer- 
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tain Negro groups and other minority groups, 
dwellers in congested city neighborhoods, children 
just leaving school and not yet adjusted to outside 
life, with special emphasis on unemployed youth, 
and people with mental, emotional, or physical 
handicaps. These factors challenge our real belief 
in the democratic way. 

First we think in terms of people living in rural 
or sparsely settled areas. On the whole there is 
nothing so drab, in the light of the broad possi- 
bilities of a wholesome community recreation 
program, as the opportunities now presented to 
the masses of our rural folk. Of course, there are 
bright spots such as the work of the 4-H Clubs, the 
Future Farmers of America, the consolidated 
school, a few church groups, and a few other similar 
forces. The problem of providing a wholesome 
program for the isolated area is a very difficult one. 
We are certain that nothing is too good for our 
rural people. It is the problem in the light of 
jinance and leadership. It is a problem that we 
believe government leadership in cooperation with 
private leadership can aid in an eventual approach 
to the solution. 

In considering the recreation in the families of 
low income groups we must admit that social 
responsibility is the key. The Southeast as a 
region, has done very little to meet the situation. 
The Federal government has assumed some leader- 
ship. Surely there is no argument to the fact that 
the individuals of these families should not be 
deprived of recreational opportunities because of 
economic status. We have settled that question 
in public education and we can settle it the same 
way in recreation. We call upon the state depart- 
ments of public welfare to join hands with the 
agencies now at work specifically to equalize op- 
portunities in this direction. 

Except in a few, a very few, places the Negro 
does not have the opportunity in this region of a 
wholesome, well organized recreation program. 
Were it not for the activity provided in the mu- 
nicipal set-ups and the programs sponsored by W. 
P. A., along with the regular school program, little 
could be enumerated. The Federal program is 
giving some recognition to the Negro. North 
Carolina has the only Negro State Supervisor of 
Recreation among Negroes in the nation. To be 
sure, steps forward have been made, but to enter 
the ranks of even a fair program, we have a long, 
long journey to go. We are weil aware of these 
facts and know what to do. Action is needed. 


The region does not possess many congested city 
neighborhoods. Our situation is a myriad of small 
towns and villages unable to finance, through pub- 
lic tax systems, within their local areas, recreational 
services. The state, in cooperation with the 
Federal government, thinking in terms of area 
programs and leadership, can best handle this 
situation. 

Children leaving school and not yet adjusted to 
outside life, especially the unemployed youth, are 
receiving about the best consideration that can be 
given at this time. Through the W. P. A., the 
N. Y. A., the C. C. C., various employment 
agencies, and other government agencies, plus the 
activities of private organizations, equalization is 
partially taking place. 

A study of the state institutions for our mental, 
emotional, and physically handicapped folk indi- 
cates that recreation forms an integral part of the 
institutional set-up. Recreational therapy is in 
its infancy. Research, experimentation, and clini- 
cal activities must continue to build up a volume 
of understanding. The leadership of these insti- 
tutions is alert to the possibilities of recreation and 
within the limits of leadership, finances, and 
facilities progress is gradually making headway. 

At the present time there are direct evidences to 
indicate a changing emphasis on recreation. Less 
and less is it thought of in terms of prevention and 
cure, but more and more in terms of values and 
wholesome enjoyment to the individual and the 


group. 
FACILITIES 


Facilities and areas of recreation have had a 
phenomenal growth since 1932, W. P. A., P. W. 
A., N. Y. A., and C. C. C. in cooperation with 
permanent public and private agencies have spent 
more than two billion dollars on facilities and areas 
in recent years. Parks, playgrounds, athletic 
fields, stadiums, gymnasiums, community centers, 
sport areas, hiking trails, concert halls, theaters, 
radio stations, dance halls, camps, and many other 
facilities can be listed as provided from one end of 
the nation to the other. The Southeast has ob- 
tained a liberal share of these facilities. 

Much gain has been made in the proper use, 
location, space, operation, appearance, mainte- 
nance, and construction of these facilities and areas. 
As to the utilization of the parks, schools, museums 
libraries, and campsites in the Southeast for 
recreational purposes it may be stated dogmatically 
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that we have not scratched the surface of our possi- 
bilities. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

In examining main currents in American life 
affecting recreation today it is evident that recrea- 
tion leaders and others concerned with recreation 
as a community function have been devoting a 
great amount of thought to the emergency of na- 
tional defense and its possible implications for 
recreation. This concern is reflected in many 
ways. It is reflected in publications. The 
American Association for the Study of Group Work 
has published a pamphlet for study purposes en- 
titled “Group Leadership in the Present Emer- 
gency.” The Educational Policies Commission 
has published its monograph entitled “Education 
and the Defense of American Democracy.” The 
Board of Directors of the Progressive Education 
Association have published “Education and the 
National Defense.’”’ Many conferences have been 
held to consider the emergency, notably the Na- 
tional Recreation Association at its annual Fall 
Conference. The Third College Conference on 
the Training of Recreation Leaders gave it a prom- 
inent place. 

The national defense picture in respect to 
recreation is assuming four definite patterns as far 
as problem areas are concerned: (1) recreation in 
the Army and Navy military posts; (2) recreation 
in communities adjacent to military posts; (3) 
recreation in the new and enlarged industrial 
centers; (4) recreation in all communities, urban 
and rural, large and small. 

The latest information“ is to the effect that the 


“This paper wasepresetited in April 1941. As of 
October 1941 the Army is providing leadership but has 
called to the reservations some professional workers. 
The Navy is commissioning laymen to direct recrea- 
tional programs under its leadership. The Federal 
Security Agency has greatly extended its program of 
leadership and is the chief agency coordinating recrea- 
tional interests in defense areas. The Work Projects 
Administration is directing an Army certified and 
Federal Security Agency sponsored program of recrea- 
tion in all defense areas and the United Service Or- 
ganization has successfully completed its first nation- 
wide campaign for funds, organized its personnel, and 
will be in full action about January 1942 when the 
Federal government completes most of the recreational 


Army and Navy will attempt to provide recreation 
within the military areas. Whether they can suc- 
ceed with the personnel available from regulars, 
reserves, national guardsmen, and selectees is a 
question. A new division has been set up called 
the Division of Special Services with equal status 
of other military divisions. It is believed, how- 
ever, that within time they will of necessity have 
to call upon public and private agencies to assist 
with the job. 

The problem in the communities adjacent to the 
Army and Navy posts and the new and enlarged 
industrial areas where communities have grown in 
mushroom fashion offers a very serious situation to 
the communities themselves. There are very few 
of them that can meet the emergency and of 
necessity must call for assistance. The Federal 
government is assuming some _ responsibility 
through the Federal Security Agency and is sending 
leaders into these communities. The Work Proj- 
ects Administration is concentrating its major 
emphasis on programs of recreation for national 
defense. The United Service Organization" is to 
begin its national campaign for funds which will 
allow it to cooperate with governmental agencies 
in bringing the programs of the constituent mem- 
bers into the field. 

The development of recreation in urban and 
rural communities of all types is becoming one of 
the most serious problems confronting the com- 
munities of the nation both as a matter of imme- 
diate civilian morale and in a concept of total 
national defense. Tension and time will increase 
the tempo of this problem in these areas. 

In these critical days we do well to remind our- 
selves of that passage in the Preamble to the 
Constitution which emphasizes the promotion of 
the general welfare along with the provision of 
national defense. It would be a tragedy if under 
the pressure of emergency and crisis we should lose 
sight of this general welfare clause which during 
the past few years has been the basis for such far- 
reaching social reconstruction throughout the 
United States. 


buildings for its use in communities adjacent to Army 
and Navy posts. 

% United Service Organization composed of Y.M. 
C.A.,. Y.W.C.A., National Catholic Council, Jewish 
Welfare Board, Salvation Army, and Travelers Aid, 
National Headquarters New York City. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCH AND RECREATION—AN EXAMPLE 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


REX A. SKIDMORE 
Utab State Agricultural College 


ECREATION has become one of the 
R major activities of our modern culture. 
Increased leisure which the machine has 
given us, combined with our changing patterns of 
life, has resulted in accentuation of man’s play. 
“In a very real sense recreation has forged to the 
front as one of the compelling interests in human 
life.”"! Steiner* estimated that the people of the 
United States spent $10,165,857,000 annually in 
recreational pursuits during the prosperous years 
prior to the last depression. Weinberger asserts 
that from 1909 to 1935 there has been a gradual 
and steady increase in the proportion of the na- 
tional income spent for recreation. Of the 
national income in 1909 only 3.8 percent went for 
recreation, 4.89 percent in 1919, 7.71 percent in 
1929, 7.38 percent in 1933, and 8.12 percent in 
1935.8 Recreation has become so much a com- 
ponent part of our organized social system that 
training courses for recreation leaders are at pres- 
ent offered by over 400 educational institutions.‘ 
The President’s Research Committee on Social 
Trends concluded that “the movement by the 
American public toward more adequate recre- 
ational facilities is one of the significant social 
trends of recent times.’”® 
Only within the last few decades have recrea- 
tion and play been accepted as integral parts of 
our social system, available to. nearly all. In the 
19th century sports and amusements were pri- 
marily for the “privileged few and were seldom 
enjoyed by the rank and file of the people except 
on holidays and special occasions.’’® 
Two main factors have been closely associated 
with this significant social change, viz., the in- 
creased amount of leisure as a result of technolog- 
ical advances, and the changing attitude of the 


1J. F. Steiner, Americans at Play (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933), p. ix. 

2 Tbid., p. 183. 

* Julius Weinberger, “Economic Aspects of Recrea- 
tion,” Harvard Business Review, XV: 459 (1937). 

*L. F. Hanmer, “Recreation,” Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, XIII, p. 179. 

5 Recent Social Trends in the United States (New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933), p. 912. 

*j. F. Steiner, op. cit., p. 10. 


church toward play. This paper will emphasize 
the latter and will include a presentation of the 
modification of the attitude of the church, as a 
social institution, toward recreation. Pangburn’s 
definition of recreation is used as the basis for this 
study: “Recreation is leisure activity engaged in 
for its own sake. It includes outdoor and indoor 
games and sports, swimming, camping, hiking, 
nature games, dancing, picnics, drama, singing, 
playing instruments, parties, arts and crafts, 
travel, discussions and many other activities.’’” 
Our social structure is constantly changing. It 
is dynamic not static. Particularly during the 
last century changes have been made in patterns 
of group behavior. Further social changes are 
inevitable. Our social institutions have been in 
a constant state of flux in their relative control 
over man. A hundred years ago the family and 
the church were nearly all-powerful. Today the 
state and industry have gained in hegemony an 
potency. The church of the last century stressed 
the spiritual life. The church of the modern era 
advocates social as well as spiritual values. And 
with this change in the social institution of the 
church a preponderance of recreation and play 
facilities has come forth. Thus, here is a signifi- 
cant social change of the last few decades—the 
adoption of recreation in the religious program. 
Since play and recreation are so.much a part of 
our present social bélia@vior pattern, it seems ad- 
visable for more researeli @lidistudy to be done 
in this field. The sociologist becoming deeply 
interested because he reeognizes that most recre- 
ational pursuits are group affairs. Man seldom 
plays alone. Thus many social phenomena arise. 
The field of recreation is one of the least explored 
social areas, and undoubtedly it provides ample 
opportunities for sociological research. It is in- 
teresting to note the number of academic degrees 
in sociology awarded in 1939, in part for research 
on recreational problems. Of the total of 58 
doctor’s degrees granted, 3 of the theses were 
centered on recreational problems. Of the 177 


™W. W. Pangburn, Recreation, A Major Community 
Problem (New York: National Recreation Association, 
1936), p. 5. 
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master’s theses received, 14 had to do with leisure- 
time activities. 

This paper deals primarily with the modifica- 
tion of church attitudes. Attitudes are predispo- 
sitions to act. Faris maintains that attitudes are 
“tendencies towards modes of action,”® and 
Bogardus defines an attitude as “an established 
tendency to act toward or against some environ- 
mental object (or person).’"*® An attitude toward 
recreation is a tendency to act toward play be- 
havior patterns. This tendency in the social in- 
stitution of the church has undergone significant 
modifications within recent years. The church 
attitude has altered slowly from one of disap- 
proval, to one of non-interference, and finally to 
one of positive acquiescence and sponsorship. 
The modern recreation movement began to go 
forward only after play had “gained recognition 
as a means to healthful living and was no longer 
stigmatized as a form of idleness. The early years 
of this century saw not merely a marked decline 
in religious opposition to amusements but also 
the promotion of recreational programs by 
churches and other religious organizations.”!! 

In the adoption of recreation in our social sys- 
tem the church has played an important réle. In 
1906, 1916, and 1926, of the population thirteen 
years of age and over, 55 percent were church 
members.’ Also, many others have been affected 
indirectly, in varying degrees, by the attitudes and 
values of church leaders. Thus, for recreation 
and amusement to become an integral part of 
our social system, it was almost imperative that 
the church acquiesce to this new social trend, 
stimulated by an increased amount of leisure re- 
sulting from technological advances. Whether 
the church was “forced” to sponsor play because 
of the participation of its members in the “worldly 
amusements,” or whether the church leaders 
saw their opportunities for furthering spiritual 
values in play by leading in the movement, is 
still debatable. The fact remains, however, that 


8 American Journal of Sociology, XLVI, pp. 45-57 
(July, 1940). 

* E. Faris, “Concept of Social Attitudes,” in Kimball 
Young’s Social Attitudes (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1931), p. 12. 

FE. S. Bogardus, Contemporary Sociology (Los 
Angeles: U. of Southern California Press, 1932), p. 163. 

uJ. F. Steiner, op. cit., p. 11. 

® President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, 
op. cit., p. 1020. 


the church has altered its attitude toward recrea- 
tion within the past few decades. 


EARLY ATTITUDES OF THE CHURCH 


In colonial America both church and state 
frowned upon amusements and play. Both men 
and women had to spend their time in work in 
order to survive. Only the wealthy could enjoy 
amusements. In 1750 a law was passed in Boston 
prohibiting stage plays and other theatrical en- 
tertainments. Baltimore had a similar law. In 
1774 “Congress came to a resolution to abolish 
theatres altogether throughout the Union, in order 
that the undivided attention of the people might 
be directed to the question of their Independ- 
ence,’’!8 

The Puritans were particularly opposed to play. 
Where had this intense antipathy arisen? Mum- 
ford states that “the settlement of America had 
its origins in the unsettlement of Europe.’ 
The Reformation was a revolt against the worldli- 
ness and wickedness of the arts and the pleasures 
of the rich. The poor, the commoners, who had 
no leisure-time for play were strongly opposed to 
the evils of “idleness” and “pleasure.” The lower 
classes resented the pleasures of the rich. Dulles 
maintains that it was an easy matter for the poorer 
classes to rationalize and designate these worldly 
pleasures, which were not within their own grasp, 
as being sinful. Thus part of the inimical attitude 
of the church toward play can be traced directly 
back to the Reformation when Wycliffe, the Lol- 
lards, and others began to revolt against the 
worldliness of the established church. 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries re- 
ligion was highly individualized. Membership in 
the church usually meant the accepting of a creed, 
attending meetings, and participating in certain 
sacraments. The welfare of the individual was 
the primary factor considered, not of the group. 
The trend of the twentieth century has been in 
the opposite direction, and along with increased 
interest in the group, expanded participation in 
recreational activities has arisen. But a century 


13 Alfred Bunn, Old England and New England 
(London, 1853), II, 35. 

4 Lewis Mumford, The Golden Day, A Study in 
American Experience and Culture (New York: Boni 
and Liveright, 1926), p. 11. See also p. 33. 

%F. R. Dulles, America Learns to Play, A History 
of Popular Recreation 1607-1940 (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1940), pp. 8-9. 
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or so ago recreation and play were frowned down 
upon by the Christian church. As indicative of 
this attitude is the statement made by Professor 
Franke, who, in the early 18th century, established 
a novel educational institution in the city of Halle 
for waifs and attached to it a training school for 
teachers: 


Play must be forbidden in any and all of its forms. 
The children shall be instructed in this matter in such 
a way as to show them, through the presentation of 
religious principles, the wastefulness and folly of all 
play. They shall be led to see that play will distract 
their hearts and minds from God, the eternal Good, 
and will work nothing but harm to their spiritual lives." 


In 1792 in America the Methodist church 
sponsored ideas similar to those advocated by 
Franke and stated, ‘we prohibit play in the strong- 
est terms.”!7 In 1824 President Dwight of Yale 
College declared that “to indulge a taste for 
playgoing means nothing more or less than the 
loss of that most valuable treasure the immortal 
soul.”*® An English traveler to America in 1837 
reported that the “theatrical performances... 
are opposed to the religious doctrines of the 
majority of Americans. . . . In several places where 
theatres had been established they have again 
been abolished by the religious infiuence of the 
clergy.”?® Reverend G. T. Bedell, former rector 
of St. Andrew’s Church in Philadelphia, asserted 
that “there is also a gravity and dignity of de- 
portment which can make no fellowship with the 
lightness and frivolity of a theatre or ball-room. 
A professing Christian, then, engaged in such 
pursuits, loses at once the dignity of his assumed 
character.’”?° 

Another indication of the attitude of the Chris- 
tian churches toward recreation was given in a 
speech by Brigham Young, delivered at a danc- 
ing party in 1854, when he said: “I consider this 


* Quoted in C. H. Judd, Genetic Psychology for 
Teachers (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1903), 
p. 72. 

™ Quoted in H. C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, Psy- 
chology of Play Activities (New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Co., 1927), pp. 1-2. 

%8 Quoted in Arthur Hornblow, A History of the 
Theatre in America (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1919), I, 24. 

“F. J. Grund, The Americans; in Their Moral, 
Social, and Political Relations (London, 1837), I, 120. 

*G. T. Bedell, The Renunciation: An Essay on 
Worldly Amusements, N. Y., 1846, p. 28. 


a suitable place to give some instructions. The 
world considers it very wicked for a Christian to 
hear music and to dance.”*' In the year 1866 a 
letter was written to the editor of The Nation, 
in which an appeal was made for more recreation 
and relaxation. Its contents are indicative of the 
attitude of the moral leaders of this era for it 
contained these words: “And yet our popular 
moralists are for ever crying out to young and 
old, rich and poor, ‘Work, work, work! Idleness 
is the greatest of sins. Recreation is vice—all 
those who administer to the amusement of others 
are corrupt and profligate.’ ””? 

In the year 1880 the official doctrines of the 
Methodist Episcopal church included the follow- 
ing pertaining to sins: 

In cases of neglect of duties of any kind, imprudent 
conduct, indulging sinful tempers or words ... at- 
tending theatres, horse-races, circuses, dancing-parties, 
or patronizing dancing-schools, or taking such other 
amusements as are obviously of misleading or ques- 
tionable moral tendency ... let private reproof be 
given by a Preacher or Leader, and if there be an 
acknowledgment of the fault, and proper humiliation, 
the person may be borne with. On a second offense, 
the Preacher or Leader may take one or two discreet 
members of the Church. On a third offense, let him 
be brought to trial, and if found guilty, and there be 
no sign of real humiliation, he shall be expelled.” 


At a meeting of the General Council of the Pres- 
byterian Alliance, held in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber, 1880, Reverend Theodore L. Cuyler, of Brook- 
lyn, read a paper on “Popular Amusements.’”4 
This discussion disclosed a relaxing of the former 
stringent opposition to recreation. Cuyler 
stressed the idea that whatever play or pleasure 
tends to improve the body or the mind is all right, 
and conversely, whatever endangers the moral 
health and inflames the human passions is injuri- 
ous and wrong. He even made a plea for partici- 


Quoted by M. F. Cowley, Wilford Woodruff 
(Salt Lake City, Deseret News Co., 1909), p. 354. 
The Mormon church was an exception to the general 
tule. It was advocating church-sponsored recreation 
in the 1830's. 

= “Repose” by “T. D.”, The Nation, II, 178 (Feb. 8, 
1866). 

%3 Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1880, edited by Bishop Harris (New York: 
Phillips & Hunt, 1880), pp. 145-46. 

™ Report of Proceedings of The Second General Council 
of the Presbyterian Alliance (Philadelphia, 1880), 
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pation in wholesome play, but he still labeled 
the theatre and the dance as recreations which 
tend toward evil. 

In the 1880’s and 1890’s many institutional or 
socialized churches came into being and by the 
year 1900 there were numerous preachers who 
looked upon recreation with more than passive 
acquiescence. Reverend H. R. Haweis, of East 
London, emphasized the idea that the instinct 
to dance in young people seems quite ineradicable 
and that it would probably be preferable for the 
clergy to countenance and supervise the dance 


- rather than place a taboo upon it. He clarified 


his position by means of this statement, “If I 
leave a hungry child alone with the jam-pot and 
give it a long spoon, that child will be sure to eat 
too much; but if he has to sit at table in public 
and be helped, he will enjoy his meal and do him- 
self no harm.”*® He was also in favor of the 
theatre and was one of the first in the city of 
London to use lantern views in his church. 


PRESENT-DAY ATTITUDES OF THE CHURCH 


While there was an antagonistic feeling of the 
church leaders toward play in the 18th and 19th 
centuries, generally speaking, at the close of the 
19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries the 
attitudes were changing rapidly. In 1908 “The 
Social Creed of the Churches’’?® was adopted by 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America, which is affiliated with thirty different 
denominations. Part three of this creed advocated 
“the fullest possible development of every child, 
especially by the provision of education and recre- 
ation.’”27 Again, in 1923, at a meeting of the 
secretaries of the denominations belonging to the 
Federal Council, a resolution was passed to sponsor 
as rapidly as possible recreational programs in 
the various local churches.” 

The Rt. Reverend William T. Manning, Bishop 
of New York, in speaking at the Recreation Con- 
gress in 1926, expressed the attitude of many of 
our present-day clergymen: 


And so I feel that the church should give its open 
sanction and blessing to clean and wholesome sport. 


%H. R. Haweis, “The Church’s Attitude Towards 
Recreation,” The Outlook, 66, p. 210 (Sept. 22, 1900). 

%C. A. Ellwood, Reconstruction of Religion (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1923), p. 309. 

27 Ibid. 

*°C. H. Barnett, “The Church and Recreation 
Programs,” The Playground, 17: 499 (Dec. 1923). 


It is right for us to preach the Gospel of Work, but we 
need also to preach the Gospel of Play. 


* + * 

The instinct for play is as divinely planted in human 
nature as the instinct for work and the instinct for 
worship. The Church must not merely tolerate clean 
sport and recreation but give them its glad and open 
blessing.*® 


Another modern clergyman, Reverend Ashby 
Jones of Atlanta, Georgia, typified the changing 
attitude toward recreation when he said: “I 
believe then instead of that attitude of merely 
tolerating the play of the people that the time 
has come when the church should eagerly enter 
into all the programs and all the plans of a com- 
munity that have for an object the using of the 
leisure hours of the people for growth and develop- 
ment in character.’’*° And then he added, “I 
am in sympathy with every program of the indi- 
vidual church that makes their play hours. I 
love to hear the laughter of the old folks as well 
as the young folks within my church building.’”’* 

A summary statement about the church was 
published by the National Recreation Association 
and included the following: 


Increasingly the church is recognizing that its 
ministry is to the whole person. Thus, quite properly, 
no phase of life is being overlooked by the church as 
it plans its program of service. It is true that there 
are still influential members of our churches who do 
not yet feel that play and recreation have any proper — 
place in the church’s program, nor, in fact, in life 
itself. However, on the whole, the church is beginning 
to promote and in many cases direct play and recrea- 
tional activity.” 

The President’s Committee on Recent Social 
Trends found that in a sample of Protestant city 
churches over a third of them reported organized 
athletics as a confessed form of normal church 
expression, and then concluded that organized 
athletics as part of the church program, in contrast 
with its use in a few institutional churches, “show 
a marked increase during the last generation.’** 


27W. T. Manning, “The Church and Wholesome 
Play,” The Playground, 20: 537 (January, 1927). 

89 Ashby Jones, “Recreation and the Church,” 
The Playground, 19: 438 (November, 1925). 
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% President’s Research Committee on Social Trends, 
op. cit., p. 1058. 
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This new vogue has changed the church plants 
and staffs. “Increasingly the modern church 
includes a gymnasium, baths and game room, 
while athletic directors and recreational specialists 
have appeared with increasing frequency among 
the church’s paid workers.’”*4 

A few sociologists have op, .ily advocated church- 
sponsored recreation. Gillin in 1914 wrote: 


Play is needed very much in the church. 
* * 


Healthful recreation is absolutely essential to the 
proper development of our young people. Commer- 
cialized agencies will provide it with none too much 
respect to the quality of it, if other agencies do not 
...» If the church wishes to hold its young people 
and to develop their social life under the best influences, 
it cannot ignore the recreation of its young people. 
The church of the future must give much more at- 
tention to the recreation of its children and youth than 
it has in the past, for numerous other agencies are its 
competitors for their social development.* 


Professor Ellwood substantiated Gillin’s view- 
point by asserting: 


For play and amusement are most necessary things 
in our social life. Upon them, not less than upon 
serious work, the whole structure of higher civilization 
has been built. Through play and amusement the 
young get not only physical and mental development, 
but also a very large part of their social education. . . . 
There is good reason to believe that when we have 
mastered the creative forces latent in play and amuse- 
ment, education will be easier, social life more joyful, 
and civilization itself more humane and beautiful. 
Social religion must seek to control social pleasures so 
that they will work in this wre constructive di- 
rection.* 


Although there are today many church leaders 
who oppose recreation, particularly when spon- 
sored by the church, the general attitude has 
changed in the last century so that at least 40-50 
percent of the church leaders are in favor of church 
play activities, whereas, a century ago the number 
was practically nil. This is undoubtedly a con- 
servative estimate. This social change is clarified 
by a laconic review of surveys of present-day 
church activities. 

Ibid. 


*J. L. Gillin, “The Sociology of Recreation,” 


American Journal of Sociology, 19, p. 833 (May, 1914). 
*C. A. Ellwood, op. cit., p. 265. 
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ACTIVITIES OF PRESENT-DAY CHURCHES 


In the Fall of 1914 Knight®’ made a survey of 
the recreational facilities in the town of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. He located nine churches, four 
Catholic and five Protestant. Most of these re- 
ligious institutions were endeavoring to meet part 
of the recreational needs of their members. ‘“Prac- 
tically all of them have societies for young people 
which are partly social in purpose... . An organi- 
zation closely allied with one of the churches gives 
frequent dances and whist parties, another church 
conducts a dancing class for its young people. 
One church has weekly suppers.’’** 

“No church alive to its opportunities nowadays 
neglects the recreational side of human nature,”*® 
wrote Marc N. Goodnow in 1916 in The Church- 
man, which is Protestant Episcopalian. Good- 
now*® also reported the results of the Social 
Service Commission investigations of the recre- 
ational facilities in the Philadelphia parishes. Of 
the eighty-odd churches of the city, forty of them 
were equipped with gymnasiums. Also they sup- 
ported a variety of play activities including: 26 
parishes had basketball, 29 parishes had frequent 
supervised dances, 16 parishes had classes in 
calisthenics, and the activities of lantern lectures, 
motion pictures, dramas, Boy Scouts, baseball, 
summer camps, bowling alleys, billiards, and tennis 
were carried on. 

An outstanding example of how recreation can 
be fitted into the church program was illustrated 
by the erection of the West End Presbyterian 
parish house in New York City. It was built 
as a three-story structure.*! In the basement was 
the social room, above which was the chapel with 
gallery and parlor. Over this was a floor devoted 
to several parlors and a gymnasium. The roof 
could be used as a playground or tennis court. 
This building is still a recreational center for 
hundreds of the youth of this area. 

The Social Service Department of the Congre- 
gational Church carried on an investigation which 
would enable it to answer the question, “Does the 


37H. R. Knight, Play and Recreation ina Townof 
6000 (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, n.d.). 

38 Thid., p. 48. 

% Quoted in “Recreation in the Church,” Literary 
Digest, 53: 256 (July 29, 1916). 

4 Tbid. 

4. “Recreation as a Function of the Church,” The 
Playground, 14: 286-87 (August, 1920). 
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experience of the churches which have been mak- 
ing dancing a part of their social program justify 
its further extension to churches which have not 
sponsored the dance?” Of the 52 replies, 35 
answered in the affirmative.‘ 

The First Presbyterian Church* of Hornell, 
New York, sponsored motion pictures for three 
years. Their religious evening service included 
music, responsive readings, prayers, a short 
sermon, and two reels of pictures. The church 
was always crowded and many were turned 
away. 

One of the largest of the modern buildings for 
church-sponsored recreation is the People’s Palace 
in Jersey City. It was built by Joseph Millbank 
in 1903 at a cost of $276,000 and by 1907 improve- 
ments had been added which were valued at 
$140,000.44 It was deeded to the First Congre- 
gational Church of Jersey City.** This structure 
contains an auditorium which will seat 400, a large 
gymnasium, a billiard and pool room, 10 bowling 
alleys, a library, and club rooms. In 1914 Mr. 
Millbank financed an additional building which 
houses a swimming pool and is contiguous to the 
larger structure. 

During the summer of 1921 and at later intervals 
a recreation survey was conducted in the city of 
Buffalo with L. H. Weir as director. This survey 
disclosed that there were 73 halls licensed by the 
city for dancing, on February 3, 1924. Eleven of 
the halls were owned by churches. Among the 
114 churches in Buffalo, September, 1921, which 
included 107 Protestant, 2 Jewish, and 5 Catholic 
ones, the subsequent play facilities and activities 
were sponsored by the following number of 
churches: gymnastics—30; playgrounds—12; 
dancing—17; bowling—39; basketball—16; plays, 
pageants—27; orchestras—14. 

At the first play institute held in Sheboygan, 
Wisconsin, 85 percent of the attendance was 


“Dancing under Church Auspices,” The Play- 
ground, 17: 107 (May, 1923). 

“Recreation as a Function of the Church,” The 
Playground, 14: 285 (August, 1920). 

Josiah Strong, The Challenge of the City (New York: 
American Baptist Home Mission Society, 1907), 
pp. 222-23. 

4 The following information was received from the 
present manager of the People’s Palace, G. W. Saxtan, 
in a letter of Jan. 24, 1941. 

Recreation Survey of Buffalo (Buffalo City Plan- 
ning Association, Inc., 1925), pp. 82, 228. 
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composed of delegates sent by the churches.‘” 
Theological seminaries have lecturers on recreation 
and are giving their students definite training in 
this field.4* Douglass 4° made a study of 1,044 
city churches. A cross-sectional sample, using 
357 of the churches, indicated the following: 83 
percent had Young People’s Societies, 62 percent 
had general social events, 14 percent had dramatic 
clubs, 13 percent had gymnasium classes, 29 per- 
cent had orchestras or bands, 47 percent sponsored 
Boy Scout troops, and 5 percent had music classes. 

A survey was made of recreational opportunities 
in Delaware County, Pennsylvania in 1934, under 
the joint auspices of the Delaware County Park 
Board and the Delaware County Welfare Council. 
Two hundred and thirty-eight churches were 
located in Delaware county.5® Only four munici- 
palities were without churches. These social in- 
stitutions maintained 68 parish houses, 21 gym- 
nasiums, and 283 social rooms. The majority of 
the ministers were in favor of recreation. How- 
ever, of the 118 ministers who reported, 29 per- 
cent disapproved of church participation in 
recreational programs and of lending support to a 
community program of play activities. The main 
athletic participation was centered around basket- 
ball. During the winter season there were 21 
basketball leagues in 10 of the 43 communities 
which reported churches. There were 411 dances 
held under church auspices in Delaware county in 
1933. The churches also sponsored eight sum- 
mer camps, one golf course, besides playgrounds, 
tennis courts, and a few athletic fields. 

Lozo®! reported that 42 percent of the 52 
churches in Reading, Pennsylvania, in 1935, joined 
baseball leagues, 19 percent basketball leagues; 
42 percent had bowling teams, and about 4 per- 
cent sponsored dramatic clubs. 

Lundberg asserts that “although both the 
Hebrew and the Catholic churches are taking 
on more and more recreational programs, the 


47 “The Recreation Department and the Churches,” 
The Playground, 22: 289 (August, 1928). 

48G. A. Lundberg, et al. Leisure, A Suburban 
Study (New York: Columbia U. Press, 1934), p. 190. 

49H. Paul Douglass, 1000 City Churches (New York: 
George H. Doran Co., 1926), p. 323. 

59S. G. Cole, Leisure in Our Time (Prospect Park, 
Penn.: Harold G. Smith, 1934), pp. 8-9. 

5t John P. Lozo, School and Society in the City of 
Reading, Relative to Recreation, 1900--1935 (Ph.D. 
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Protestant churches have made social programs 
an integral part of their lives.”** His examina- 
tion of 272 clubs in some 53 churches, in the 
suburban area of Westchester County, New York 
state, revealed that ‘72 percent of these clubs were 
primarily social and recreational.’’** In answer to 
the question, “Shall the church provide for the new 
leisure?” 45 out of 50 Protestant ministers an- 
swered in the affirmative.™ 

In the survey of youth in Maryland,® which in- 
cluded over 13,000 young people between the 
ages of 16 and 24, the attempt was made to ascer- 
tain the percentage of young people who were 
participating in any kind of church recreational 
program. Their religious affiliation was deter- 
mined by the church membership of their parents. 
The results indicated the following participation 
in church recreation: 46.6 percent of the Catholics, 
45.5 percent of the Protestants, 38.5 percent of 
those whose parents did not belong to the same 
religion, 25.2 percent of the Jews, 20.4 percent of 
those whose parents belonged to no church, and 
43.7 percent as an average for all those who 
answered the question.*® 

Although there have been no complete surveys 
made of all the churches in the United States, 
enough local studies have been accomplished to 
indicate rather conclusively that the church of 
today has generally lowered its ban on recreation, 
and has adopted an attitude of not mere noninter- 
vention, but of active sponsorship of play ac- 
tivities. 

SUMMARY 


A vivid description by the Lynds epitomizes 
the change in church attitude toward recreation 
in recent years: 


But, while Middletown churches have made few 
modifications in their purely religious activities, they 
have made fresh departures in incorporating some of 
the secular interests of their members. Thus, as the 
informal social life of the churches has declined, the 


® G. A. Lundberg, et al., op. cit., p. 198. 

8 Tbid., p. 209. 

% Tbid., p. 213. 

SH. M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story (Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Education, 1938). 

Tbid., p. 203. 


churches are attempting to fight fire with fire by match- 
ing the plethora of new outside clubs with new batteries 
of clubs inside the church. Indeed, church social 
clubs have apparently multiplied more rapidly than 
any other one group of clubs in the city since 1890, 
increasing to 101.... To the devout merchant of 
1890 ... a Young People’s Society social meeting or 
an all-day sewing meeting of the Ladies’ Aid would be a 
natural part of church activities, but he would probably 
blink in surprise at the 1924 newspaper headlines: 
“Methodists are Jolted 16 to 13”; “Christians and 
Disciples are Victorious.” The new spirit permeates 
even the older observances; the greater part of the 
annual meeting of a leading business class church was 
given over to the presentation of athletic sweaters to 
the boys of the Sunday School League .... Accord- 
ing to a young business woman belonging to one of the 
most successful Sunday School social clubs, “seventy- 
five per cent of the Sunday School classes in Middle- 
town are organized socially or they couldn’t keep 
going. We have a party every month with a regular 
program, games, and a feed.”’” 


Thus has been portrayed the slowly changing 
attitude of the church toward play and recreation. 
Up to the latter part of the 19th century the 
church leaders were generally decrying play. It 
was a pernicious activity. Then gradually, as 
social changes caused the introduction and organi- 
zation of young people’s movements, the church 
began to discontinue its denouncements of recre- 
ation. There was passive reaction. Slowly the 
church began to assume a positive position relative 
to play. Some recusant clergymen claimed that 
play even had a spiritual meaning. Today at 
least half of the churches in America sponsor 
play and recreation in one way or another.*® 
The church is becoming socialized. The church as 
a social institution is a leading recreational center. 
This is indeed a significant social change—from 
decrying recreation to sponsoring it. And all 
within less than a century’s time. The functions 
of the church as a social institution have been 
altered. Much of the potency of today’s church 
is explained in its recreational makeup. 


57 R. S. Lynd, and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929), p. 399. 

58 This estimate is based on careful examination of 
most of the local studies extant on recreation in the 
church. No comprehensive national studies have 
been completed. 
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Contributions to this Department will include original 


articles, reports of conferences, special 
grams relating to marriage and the family. It is edited by Ernest R. al 


ceive reports and copies of any material relating to the family and marriage. 


AN NUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
NuMBER 2 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS AND SPECIALISTS IN THE 
FIELD OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY* 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


N ADDITION to the brief annotation—ex- 
cept when the title makes this unnecessary 
—describing the nature of each book, a state- 

ment is included concerning the purpose for which 
the book seems best adapted. Basic signifies that 
the book or pamphlet is considered foundation 
material in any library of books on marriage and 
the family. 
BOOKS 
Adair, Fred L. (ed.) Proceedings of the First American 
Congress on Obstetrics and Gynecology. Cleveland, 
Ohio, September 11-15, 1939. Evanston, Illinois: 
The Mumm Print Shop, Inc., 1941. 907 pp. $5.00. 

Covers a wide territory of marital problems from 
the medical viewpoint, especially those concerning 
maternal and infant health. For instructor and 
source book for advanced student. Basic. 

Aldrich, C. Anderson and Mary M. Feeding Our Old 
Fashioned Children. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941, 112 pp. $1.75. 

The most recent and complete treatment of 
feeding problems and eating habits of children. 
For instructor, student, and high school library. 

Appelhof, Gilbert, Jr. You Can Be Happily Married. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 218 
pp. $2.00. 

A marriage manual. For popular reading. 


*A reprint may be had by forwarding twenty-five 
cents to Dr. Katharine Jocher, Soctat Forces, Chare! 
Hill, North Carolina. Reprints of Bibliography 
Number 1 also may be ordered until the few remaining 
copies are exhausted. 
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Bartlett, Frederic H. Infants and Children. (Com- 
pletely revised edition). New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1940, 409 pp. $1.50. 

Information for mothers of infants clearly, briefly 
and simply written. For mother and student. 
Bernard, Jessie. American Family Behavior. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1942, 564 

pp. $3.50. 

An original, distinctive analysis of family behavior, 
interestingly and skillfully executed. For instruc- 
tor and student. Basic. 

Blos, Peter. The Adolescent Personality. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1941, 517 pp. 
$3.00. 

Interpretation of adolescent experience. For 
instructor and student. 

Boettiger, Elizabeth F. Your Child Meets the World 
Outside. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941, 179 pp. $2.00. 

The child’s experience in adaptation to environ- 
ment. For instructor and student. 

Bradley, Charles. Schizophrenia in Childhood. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 152 pp. 
$2.50. 

A clearly written, scientifically based study of 
mental abnormalities of children. For instructor 
and advanced student. Basic. 

Britt, Steuart Henderson. Social Psychology of 
Modern Life. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 
Inc., 1941, 562 pp. $3.75. , 

A good chapter on the family. For instructor and 
student. 

Buck, Pearl S. Of Men and Women. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1941, 203 pp. $2.00. 
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An original interpretation of woman’s role in 
modern culture with emphasis upon the Chinese 
and American cultural background. For instructor, 
student, and popular reading. 

Cabot, Richard C. Christianity and Sex. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, 78 pp. $1.00. 

A second edition of a religious interpretation of 
sex. For popular reading. 

Case, Virginia. Your Personality—Introvert or Extra- 
vert? New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941, 
277 pp. $2.50. 

A sane and valuable interpretation of introversion 
based on Jung’s teaching. Marriage discussed. 
For instructor and student. 

Cattell, Psyche. The Measurement of Intelligence of 
Infants and Young Children. New York: The 
Psychological Corporation, 1940, 274 pp. $3.00. 

A book for specialists. For advanced student. 

Cowgill, Donald Olen. Mobile Homes. A Study of 
Trailer Life. Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Public Affairs, 1941, 127 pp. $2.00. 

An important, sympathetic investigation of 
domestic life of mobile families. For instructor and 
student. Basic. 

Cunningham, Bess V. Family Behavior. ‘(Second 
edition, revised). Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company, 1941, 527 pp. $3.00. 

A study of social relationships based on family 
experience. For instructor and student. 

De Koven, Anna. Women in Cycles of Culture. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941, 333 pp. 
$3.50. 

A discussion of the influence of famous women on 
history. For instructor, and advanced student. 
Denham, Mary. Modern Views on Sex. London: 
George Newnes, Limited, 1941, 236 pp. $2.00. 

physical aspects of marriage. For student 0% 
popular reading. 

Douham, S. A. Spending the Family Income. QNew 
edition, revised). Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1941, 236 pp. $1.75. 

A new edition of a very practical book. For in- 
structor and popular reading. 

Duffus, R. L. and L. Emmett Holt, Jr. L. Emmett 
Holt. Pioneer of a Children’s Century. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1940, 295 pp. 
$3.00. 

Biography of one of America’s leaders in the 
popularizing of the science of child care. For in- 
structor and popular reading. 

Eastman, Nicholson, J. Expectant Motherhood. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1940, 176 pp. 
$1.25. 

There is no better discussion of pregnancy and 
infant care available to mothers. For instructor 


Edwards, Richard Henry. A Person-Minded Ministry. 

Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1940, 253 pp. $2.00. 

Chapter on the minister as a personal counselor. 
For ministers and domestic counselors. 

Ellenwood, James Lee. There’s No Place Like Home. 
A Family Lives Together. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 234 pp. $2.00. 

The author gives a frank, interesting picture of 
his own family. For popular reading. 

Evans, C. B. S. Sex Practice in Marriage. New 
York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1941,.128 pp. $1.95. 

A simple, brief and practical discussion. For 
popular reading. 

Florentino, Tiberius. One Year of Love. Boston: 
Bruce Humphries, Inc., 1940, 184 pp. $2.50. 
A fascinating, tragic, distinctive record of a love 

attachment. For instructor and advanced student. 

Folsom, Joseph K. Youth, Family, and Education. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
1941, 299 pp. $1.75. 

An invaluable study of the development of 
education in preparation for marriage and parent- 
hood. For instructor and student. Basic. 

Foster, Constance J. The Attractive Child. New 
York: Julian Messner, Inc., 1941, 338 pp. $2.75. 
_ Discusses dress, body care, posture, voice, and 
physical handicaps of children. For high school 
instructor and parents. Basic for high schools. 

Gesell, Arnold. Wolf Child and Human Child. New 
York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1941, 107 pp. 
$2.00. 

A study of nature or nurture. For instructor and 
advanced student. Basic. 

Goldberg, Cecile S. The Law of Married Women in 
Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: George T. Bisel Com- 
pany, 1940, 321 pp. $5.00. 

Indispensable to teachers of marriage courses in 
Pennsylvania, it is an important source of informa- 
tion to such teachers in other states. For instructor, 
advanced student, and lawyers. Basic. 

Goodspeed, Helen C. and Emma Johnson. Care and 
Guidance of Children. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1938, 309 pp. $1.80. 

A high school text for the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of parenthood. For high school teacher 
and student. 

Goodykoontz, Bess and Beulah I. Coon (Co-Chairmen, 
Joint Committee on Curriculum Aspects of Educa- 
tion for Home and Family Living). Family Living 
and Our Schools. New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Inc., 1941, 468 pp. $2.50. 

Suggestions for program for courses in the family. 
For instructor and advanced student. 

Groves, Catherine. Get More Out of Life. New York: 
Association Press, 1941, 136 pp. $1.25. 

For people in need of domestic counsel and for 
counselors to use as reading help. For instructor 
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Groves, Ernest R. Marriage. (Revised edition.) 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1941, 671 
pp. $3.20. 

Text for use in marriage courses. For instructor 
and student. Basic. 

Groves, Ernest R. Understanding Yourself. (Sixth 
printing.) New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1941, 
279 pp. $2.50. 

Chapters on sex, childhood and marriage. For 
popular reading. 

Groves, Ernest. R., Edna Skinner, and Sadie Swenson. 
Family and Its Relationships. (Second edition.) 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941, 584 
pp. $1.80. 

For high school instructor and student. 

Halpern, L. J. How to Raise a Healthy Baby. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1941, 388 pp. $1.95. 

A guidebook made up of the common questions 
of parents with clear, brief, factual answers. For 
instructor, student, and high school library. 

Harris, Erdman. Introduction to Youth. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1940, 221 pp. $1.75. 

An interpretation of youth problems for older 
people. For popular reading. 

Hart, Hornell and Ella B. Hart. Personality and the 
Family. (Revised edition.) Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1941, 526 pp. $3.25. 

A text for college courses in marriage and the 
family. For instructor and student. Basic. 

Henry, George W. Sex Variants. A Study of Homo- 
sexual Patterns. (Two volumes). New York: Paul 
B. Hoeber, Inc., 1941, 1179 pp. $12.50. 

A scientific study by several specialists of homo- 
sexuality with many case histories. Volume I: 
Men; Volume II: Women. For instructor and 
advanced student. Basic for restricted reading. 

Hepner, Harry Walker. Psychology. Applied to 
Life and Work. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1941, 771 pp. $5.00. 

PART TWO: PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND THE 
ADJUSTMENT CONCEPT contributes background in- 
formation concerning adjustment of value in coun- 
seling. For domestic counselor. 

House, Robert Burton. Miss Sue and the Sheriff. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina 
Press, 1941, 118 pp. $2.00. 

A‘ delightful record of childhood and family life 
in the South. Laboratory material for both college 
and high school courses. For instructor, student, 
and popular reading. Basic. 

Howells, Thomas H. Hunger for Wholiness. The 
World Press, Inc., 1940, 307 pp. $3.00. 

Chapter VI theories of love. For instructor and 
advanced student. 

Hughes, Thomas Hywel. The Psychology of Preaching 
and Pastoral Work. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941, 266 pp. $2.25. 


PART II: THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PASTORAL WORK 
of value as counseling background. For instructor 
and minister. 

Huhner, Max. The Diagnosis and Treatment of 
Sexual Disorders in the Male and Female. Including 
Sterility and Impotence. (Second edition). Phila- 
delphia: F. A. Davis Company, Publishers, 1942, 
506 pp. $4.50. 

An authoritative and valuable medical discussion. 
For instructor and advanced student. Basic. 

Jacobsen, Einar W. (Chairman of Commission). 
Education for Family Life. Nineteenth Yearbook. 
Washington, D. C.: American Association of School 
Administrators, 1941, 368 pp. $2.00. 

An educational program for the improvement of 
American family life. Valuable appendix. For 
instructor and student. Basic. 

Johnson, Talmadge C. Life’s Intimate Relationships. 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1941, 205 
pp. $1.50. 

Sex and marriage discussed from religious view- 
point. For popular reading. 

Kanner, Leo. In Defense of Mothers. New York: 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1941, 167 pp. $2.00. 

Interesting, useful but needs to be read with 
discrimination. For popular reading. 

Knox, Sarah T. The Family and the Law. Chapel 
Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1941, 
199 pp. $2.00. 

A well-written summary of law as related to 
domestic relations. For instructor and student. 
Basic. 

Komarovsky, Mirra. The Unemployed Man and His 
Family. New York: Dryden Press, Inc., 1941, 
163 pp. $1.75. 

Research based upon 59 families. For instructor 
and advanced student. Basic. 

Laton, Anita D. and Edna W. Bailey. Sex Responsive- 
ness, Mating and Reproduction. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1940, 118 pp. $1.35. 

A valuable guide book for the teacher of sex and 
reproduction. For instructor and advanced student. 
Basic. 

LeClercq, Jacques. Marriage and the Family. New 
York: Frederick Pustet Company, 1941, 395 pp. 
$4.50. 

The Catholic book of the year. For instructor and 
student. Basic. 

Levine, Milton I. and Jean H. Seligmann. The 
Wonder of Life. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1940, 114 pp. $1.75. 

A sincere skilled attempt to interpret birth and 
growth to a child likely to prove too difficult for the 
child who needs it. For popular reading. 

Lighty, Margaret and Leroy E. Bowman. Parenthood 
in a Democracy. New York: The Parents’ Institute, 
Inc., 1939, 236 pp. $2.75. 
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Objections and methods in education for parent- 
hood, For popular reading. 

Lloyd-Jones, Esther and Ruth Fedder. Coming of 
Age. New York: Whittlesey House, 1941, 280 pp. 
$2.50. 

A book for young people. For instructor and 

Madden, Joseph Warren and William Randall Comp- 
ton. Cases and Materials on Domestic Relations. 
St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 1940, 901 pp. 
$6.00. 

A new edition considerably enlarged of very 
valuable case material for those interested in the 
legal aspects of domestic relationships. For in- 
structor, advanced student and lawyer. Basic. 

May, Roilo. The Art of Counseling. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1939, 247 pp. $2.00. 

Short, simple and practical book by a well-trained 
religious worker. For instructor, minister and 
student. Basic. 

McGill, Nettie Pauline and Ellen Nathalie Matthews. 
The Youth of New York City. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1940, 420 pp. $3.50. 

Reports an important investigation of urban 
youth. For instructor and student. 

McKinney, Fred. Psychology of Personal Adjustment. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1941, 636 
pp. $2.75. 

Chapter XII treats marital adjustment. For 
instructor and advanced student. 

Meriam, Adele Stuart. The Stepfather in the Family. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1940, 
158 pp. $1.00. 

Legal problem of the stepfather. For instructor 
and advanced student. Basic. 

Monahan, Florence. Women in Crime. New York: 
Ives Washburn, Inc., 1941, 306 pp. $2.75. 

Useful as an emphasis of the social importance of 
wholesome family life. For popular reading. 


‘Moodie, William. The Doctor and the Difficult Child. 


New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1940, 214 
pp. $1.50. 

Splendid treatment of a specialized problem of 
which we have had little scientific insight. For 
instructor, advanced student, doctor, and parents. 
Basic. 

Myrdal, Alva. Nation and Family. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1941, 441 pp. $4.00. 

A significant contribution to the science of the 

family. For instructor and advance: student. 

Needham, James G. About Ourselves. A Survey of 
Human Nature from the Zoological Viewpoint. 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Jacques Cattell 
Press, 1941, 276 pp. $3.00. 

Provides in clear, simple diction biological back- 
ground for the student of marriage. For instructor 
and student. 


Newman, Horatio Hackett. Multiple Human Births. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1940, 214 pp. $2.50. 

Discusses twins, triplets, quadruplets, and quin- 
tuplets. For instructor and student. Basic. 
Palmer, Alice Freeman and George Herbert. An 
Academic Courtship. Letters of Alice Freeman 
and George Herbert Palmer. 1886-1887. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1940, 259 pp. 

$3.00. 

A collection of beautiful love letters of two famous 
educators. For instructor and student. Basic. 

Parran, Thomas and R. A. Vonderlehr. Plain Words 
about Venereal Disease. New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1941, 226 pp. $2.00. 

Shows the setback in our progress against the 
venereal diseases due to an ineffective preventive 
program among our armed forces. For popular 
reading. 

Pinkham, Mildred Worth. Woman in the Sacred 
Scriptures of Hinduism. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1941, 239 pp. $2.75. 

Provides Indian background for student of 
marriage. For instructor and advanced student. 
Basic. 

Piper, Otto A. The Christian Interpretation of Sex. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 234 pp. 
$2.00. 

A peculiar attempt to show that sex philosophy 
and sex morality must be based exclusively on the 
Bible. For popular reading. 

Polier, Justine Wise. Everyone’s Children, Nobody’s 
Child, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 
331 pp. $2.75. 

The social background and individual problems 
of children who are brought to the Children’s Court 
of New York City. For instructor and student. 

Post, Emily. Children Are People. And Ideal Parents 
Are Comrades. New York: Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, 1940, 383 pp. $2.50. 

Etiquette and a program of child training. For 
popular reading. 

Powdermaker, Florence and Louise Ireland Grimes. 
Children in the Family. New York: Farrar and 
Rinehart, Inc., 1940, 403 pp. $2.00. 

A handbook for parents. For popular reading. 

Ruch, Floyd L. Psychology and Life. (New Edition). 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1941, 
754 pp. $2.75. 

Chapter XV, “Getting Along with People,” 
deals somewhat with marriage. For psychological 
student. 

Schapera, I. Married Life in an African Tribe. 
New York: Sheridan House, 1941, 364 pp. $3.50. 

Contributes to our knowledge of marriage of 
primitive people. For instructor and advanced 
student. Basic. 
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Scheu-Riesz, Helene (ed.). Will You Marry Me? Tiegs, Ernest W. and Barney Katz. Mental Hygiene 


(New Edition). New York: Island Workshop 
Press, Co-op., Inc., 1940, 224 pp. $1.50. 

A brief collection of love letters of famous people. 
For popular reading. 

Sieber, Sylvester A. and Franz H. Mueller. The 
Social Life of Primitive Man. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1941, 566 pp. $3.50. 

Primitive family life and marriage discussed 
from the Catholic viewpoint. For instructor and 
advanced student. Basic. 

Skinner, Charles E. and Philip Lawrence Harriman 
(eds.). Child Psychology. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1941, 522 pp. $3.00. 

A symposium dealing with all the major problems 
of child development. For instructor and advanced 
student. 

Smith, Anne Marie. Play for Convalescent Children 
in Hospitals and at Home. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1941, 133 pp. $1.60. 

Play as a form of preventive medicine. For 
instructor and doctor. 

Smith, H. Shelton. Faith and Nurture. New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941, 208 pp. $2.00. 

A plea for greater stress of the spiritual in the 
religious education of children. For instructor, 
student, and minister. 

Sprague, William Forrest. Women and the West. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 1940, 
294 pp. $3.50. 

A discussion of the American pioneer woman. 
For student of history of family. 

Stirling, John (ed.). The Bible for Today. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941, 1255 pp. 
$5.00. 

A self-interpreting Bible that should be in every 
home. For popular reading. 

Stolz, Karl R. Pastoral Psychology. (Revised edi- 
tion). New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1940, 284 pp. $2.50. 

Counseling background. For minister and do- 
mestic counselor. 

Strachey, Mrs. St. Loe. Borrowed Children. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1940, 149 pp. 
$0.75. 

A valuable study of a cruel contemporary prob- 
lem. For instructor and social worker. Basic. 

Street, Roy F. Children in a World of Conflict. Bos- 
ton: The Christopher Publishing House, 1941, 304 
pp. $2.50. 

A discussion of childhood insecurity. For in- 
structor and social worker. 

Sumption, Merle R. Three Hundred Gifted Children. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book 
Company, 1941, 235 pp. $2.40. 

A study of the after-school career of 328 gifted 
students of the Cleveland public schools. For 
educator and advanced student. 


'in Education. New York: The Ronald Press 
Company, 1941, 418 pp. $2.75. 

Chapter XI, “The Role of the Family in Per- 
sonality Development,” useful. For instructor 
and advanced student. 

Toth, Most Rev. Tihamer. The Christian Family. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company, 1941, 211 pp. 
$2.00. 

A series of sermons on the Christian family given 
by Bishop Toth and interpreting the Catholic 
approach to domestic problems and values. For 
instructor and student. Basic. 

Travis, Lee Edward and Dorothy Walker Baruch. 
Personal Problems of Everyday Life. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1941, 392 
pp. $2.75. 

Part two discusses childhood, adolescence, 
marriage and parenthood. For instructor and 
advanced student. 

Tyrer, Alfred Henry. Sex Satisfaction and Happy 
Marriage. New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1941, 
160 pp. $2.00. 

A book for those entering marriage. For popular 
reading. 

Wade, Mason (ed.). The Writings of Margaret Fuller. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1941, 608 pp. $5.00. 

A literary interpretation of the work of one of our 
pioneering women geniuses. For student of history 
of American women. Basic. 

Walker, Kenneth and Eric B. Strauss. Sexual Dis- 
orders in the Male. Baltimore: The Williams and 
Wilkins Company, 1941, 248 pp. $3.00. 

A very valuable medical discussion that every 
teacher of marriage and the family needs. For 
instructor and advanced student. Basic. 

Weill, Blanche C. Through Children’s Eyes. New 
York: Island Workshop Press Co-op., Inc., 1940, 
365 pp. $1.75. 

Child problems as viewed by a child psychologist. 
For popular reading. 

Weisman, Abner I. Spermatozoa and Sterility. New 
York: Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1941, 314 pp. $5.50. 

An authoritative and valuable medical treatise. 
For instructor, advanced student, and doctor. 
Basic. 

Weisman, Abner I. You Too Can Have a Baby. 
New York: Liveright Publishing Corporation, 1941, 
256 pp. $2.00. 

A popular discussion of problems of infertility. 
For popular reading. 

White, Wendell. The Psychology of Dealing with 
People. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1941, 268 pp. $2.50. 

Chapter XX discusses helpfully the problem of 
jealousy. For instructor and student interested 
in problems of domestic jealousy. 
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Wieman, Regina Westcott. The Family Lives Its 
Religion. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1941, 
236 pp. $2.00. 

An original discussion of religion in the American 
home. For instructor and student. 

Williamson, Maude and Mary Stewart Lyle. Home- 
making Education. In the High School. (Revised 
edition). New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941, 484 pp. $3.00. 

An extensive discussion of problems of high 
school home economics teaching. For instructor. 

Zabriskie, Louise. Mother and Baby Care in Pictures. 
(Second edition). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1941, 208 pp. $1.50. 

One of the best books in print dealing with preg- 
nancy, infant care, and maternal health. For 
instructor, student and popular reading. Basic. 

Zabriskie, Louise. Nurses Handbook of Obstetrics. 
(Sixth edition, revised). Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1940, 740 pp. $3.00. 

A late edition of one of our best books on ob- 
stetric care. For instructor, advanced student, 
and nurses. Basic. 

Zilboorg, Gregory. In collaboration with George W. 
Henry. A History of Medical Psychology. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1941, 606 
pp. $5.00. 

A unique, significant contribution suggestive to 
the student of psychic problems of marriage and 
family life. For instructor and advanced student. 
Basic. 

PAMPHLETS AND REPRINTS 


Beebe, Gilbert. “Differential Fertility by Color for 
Coal Miners in Logan County, West Virginia.” 
Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, Vol. XIX, No. 2, 
April, 1941, pp. 189-195. 

Bolles, M. Marjorie, Harriet F. Metzger, and Marjorie 
Wallace Pitts. “Early Home Background and 
Personality Adjustment.” The American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. XI, No. 3, July, 1941, 
pp. 530-534. 

Borman, Lorna and T. Earl Sullenger. Girls: Their 
Interests and Activities. A Study of 2587 Omaha 
High School Girls. Omaha, Nebraska: Bureau of 
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the conservation of marriage and the 


family on April 7, 8, and 9, 1942, under the direction of Ernest R. Groves of the 
University of North Carolina. Among the subjects which will be discussed are: 
New Foundations of Marriage and Family Life, Children in Social Conflict, 
Some Legal Aspects of Marriage and Divorce, Personal and Family Counseling, 
The Atypical or Problem Family, The Religious Approach to Marriage and 
Family Life, The Women Men Marry, Marriage in a World at War, the Volcanic 
Family, Interpretation of Statistical Material Relating to Marriage and the 
‘ Family, Recent Literature in the Field of Marriage and the Family, Records 
and Record Keeping in Counseling. A list of the eminent specialists who will 
discuss these topics and others was carried in Social Forces for December 1941 


on page 296. 


For complete information write Mr. R. M. Grumman, Extension Division, 
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MINISTERS AND MARRIAGE INSTRUCTION 


CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Redemption, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ET us suppose that it is the duty of the- 
minister to provide instruction in mar- 
riage. While some few fortunate stu- 

dents can avail themselves of the opportunity to 
receive instruction for marriage in some college 
or university course it must be remembered that 
there are countless couples who have never had 
this opportunity In most cases those couples 
who do not go to college do go to their clergymen 
to arrange the wedding ceremony. It is here 
that the wise minister, the one who has well 
prepared himself, can give some worthwhile coun- 
sel and helpful advise. This is a golden oppor- 
tunity. It seldom comes a second time—at least 
not for the same two persons. 

Nash, in his book, Education for Christian Mar- 
riage, is of the opinion that the minister with 
proper training is best suited to give instruction. 
He says that, unlike the doctor, the pastor knows 
how, or should know how, to teach the signifi- 
cance of sex in such a way that it can be related 
to the whole of life. And, secondly, Nash feels 
that the doctor is linked up with disease to a 
greater extent than the parson is associated with 
sin. 

So, let us assume that the clergyman is the 
proper person to give premarital instruction. 
Most young couples come to him. He should 
have an integrated outlook on all of life. Yet, 
there are few clergymen who do give instruction. 
Why? 

In an effort to answer this question a study was 
made in the summer of 1940 to show the practice 
of the pastors of the Lutheran Church with re- 
gard to marriage instruction. Nine hundred 
preliminary postcards were sent to as many 
pastors in 30 different states and also Washing- 
ton, D. C., asking whether they give premarital 
instruction and whether they would cooperate 
with the study. I received replies from 242 
pastors. Of these, 28 indicated no desire to co- 
operate with the study; 135 pastors revealed that 
they had no courses of instruction but, realizing 
the need for such instruction, indicated their will- 
ingness to cooperate; while 79 pastors—ten of 
whom were not Lutheran—indicated that they 
had courses of instruction and that they would be 
willing to cooperate with the study. 


It was not my original intention to send two 
sets of questionnaires, but, because so many who 
did not have courses of instruction were willing 
to cooperate, I thought it might be well to draw 
up a second questionnaire to ascertain why, if 
they were interested in this work, they did not 
carry out some kind of marriage instruction. 
Therefore, two sets of questionnaires were s€nt. 
We had 38 replies from those men who did have 
instruction. Of the men who did not have courses 
of instruction but who wanted to help in the study, 
57 returned their questionnaires. Now let us look 
at the story of the returns. 

Among the men who did not have formal in- 
struction but who cooperated with the study it was 
evident that most of them, with the exception of 
the rural pastors, felt that public opinion did not 
prevent such a program. Some few pastors felt 
that agencies other than the church might be in 
a better position to give such instruction. 

Only a fraction of the pastors felt that there 
would be any parental objection. They said that 
the parents admit their inability to provide pre- 
marital instruction and have expressed the desire 
that the church provide it. Several pastors indi- 
cated that the parents realize that their children 
do not come to them for advice and that they, 
the parents, would rather have the church impart 
such instruction than some unreliable organiza- 
tion or some undesirable source. Some few 
pastors felt that this was a matter for Christian 
parents, while others said that most parents seldom 
think about it. In most cases, the reason marriage 
instruction is not given is no reflection upon the 
opposition of parents. Rather it seems that the 
parents would be glad for the assistance of the 
church. 

Perhaps the church is not providing marriage 
instruction because other organizations such as 
the Young Men’s or Young Women’s Christian 
Associations or the public schools provide it. But 
in the survey only three pastors indicated a 
knowledge of any such work being done by secular 
organizations. But even if it were given by these 
other organizations, many pastors felt that the 
church should be actively engaged in preparing 
young people for marriage. 

Naturally, the matter of leadership is a difficult 
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and troublesome problem. Most churches would 
not be able to find such leadership. In a dozen 
cases the pastors felt that the kind of leadership 
which could be secured is the kind of leadership 
the church could not endorse. 

The securing of adequate literature is another 
problem facing the minister who wants to give 
premarital instruction. Many pastors haven’t the 
slightest idea where to get such literature and 
most of them look at the majority of books with a 
skeptical glint in their eyes. However, the min- 
isters do admit that good literature is being made 
more available every day. 

From the questionnaire we would conclude that 
there would seemingly be little opposition on the 
part of the local church councils, that most of the 
church families need and desire instruction, and 
that the church has every right to provide in- 
struction in marriage for the young people who 
come to be married. 

Since there is this apparent need, why doesn’t the 
church give instruction? Well, there are many 
pastors who feel—and rightly so—that they are 
not adequately prepared to impart instruction for 
marriage. Only 6 of the 57 ministers who did 
not have courses of instruction considered them- 
selves adequately prepared to give instruction, 
but they indicated that they had not yet found 
time to do so. One was not sure that it was 
wanted. 


NEW ATTITUDE BY THE CHURCH 


While only six of these ministers felt prepared 
to give such instruction we must remember that 
there was another group which already had been 
giving instruction. Their procedures will be 
examined shortly. For the present let us point 
to the new attitude the church has taken to this 
new and latest challenge. 

The church is recognizing that it must meet the 
challenge of marriage instruction. In 1928 one 
can find in the Minutes of the Sixth Biennial 
Convention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America a resolution urging all its pastors to 
instruct their people regularly and systematically 
in the meaning and responsibilities of marriage. 
Theological seminaries and church colleges are 
giving more time to the problems of marriage and 
the family. There is a larger recognition given 
marriage and family life in the official church 
papers. Young people’s conferences and camps 
are facing the task of instruction for marriage. 
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More and more pastors refuse to marry everybody 
and anybody who might happen to have a mar- 
riage license. An increasing number of pastors 
have put into practice either the private interview 
with the couple or courses of instruction for mar- 
riage, or both. Before we specifically take up 
the work of those already engaged in marriage 
instruction let us look again at what those men 
who had the “No Course” questionnaires are 
doing; it will be seen that there is some degree 
of instruction. 


A MINIMUM OF INSTRUCTION 


The majority of the pastors indicated that even 
though no formal instruction was given there was 
some instruction in the sessions of the Bible 
school, especially in those Bible schools where a 
young adult class had been organized. Most 
pastors use a period during catechetical instruc- 
tion to inject some marriage instruction; many use 
the fourth and sixth commandments. Anywhere 
from a half hour to several hours of instruction 
is given, and most pastors themselves declare the 
time to be insufficient and inadequate. 

Here is the experience of one Philadelphia 
pastor. “I devote about an hour to premarital 
instruction in the catechetical class, using my own 
materials based on observation and study. Then, 
in Luther League (the official youth organization) 
on Sunday evenings I have given a course of six 
lectures on premarital instruction....When I 
gave these lectures I had the best attendance of 
all time.” 

In other instances the pastors supplement their 
general instruction on marriage when dealing with 
the sixth commandment with a private interview 
or consultation. So it can be said that while 
many of these pastors have no course of instruc- 
tion, there is a beginning in the Bible schoo! and 
catechetical classes. This beginning ranges from 
the incidental remarks in catechetical class to 
carefully planned instruction in which physicians 
and pastors participate. 


COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 


Now let us turn to the pastors who do offer 
courses of instruction in marriage and/or private 
interviews and consultations with every couple 
they marry. There were 69 Lutheran pastors 
and 10 non-Lutheran pastors who indicated that 
instruction in marriage was provided for either 
in their church or in conjunction with other exist- 
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ing organizations. Thirty-eight pastors returned 
the questionnaire sent them regarding the tech- 
niques and procedures used. 

In 35 instances the instruction is given by the 
minister. In four cases the minister’s wife co- 
operates with the husband. In four instances 
Bible school teachers present the instruction, and 
in four other cases public school teachers do the 
instructing along with the minister. In ten cases 
physicians cooperate with the pastors in such a 
program. In New York City a pastor uses a 
male physician to instruct the boys and a female 
physician to instruct the girls. The numbers in 
parentheses indicate the instances in which the 
pastors have had the assistance of: psychologists 
(3), sociologists (3), psychiatrists (3), financiers 
(2), and social worker (1). 

In most cases the course of instruction was 
given in the church or parish building. The 
church claims first place with 22 pastors holding 
instruction there; the parish building is used in 
13 cases. The following figures indicate the num- 
ber of times instruction is held in the following 
places: parsonage (7), Young Men’s Christian 
Association (3), Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation (3), Physician’s office (2), confessional (2), 
and the church camp during the summer 
months (1). 

Material Used in  Instruction.—Thirty-one 
pastors use the material which they have gleaned 
from study and observation. It is largely the 
instructor’s own material garnered from reading, 
reflection, and reaction to present-day literature 
and situations. 

Nine pastors use a particular textbook or sev- 
eral textbooks of some writer in this field. In 
many instances the pupils are asked to purchase 
the textbook. However, the personality of the 
instructor always transcends the printed page. 

Presentation of the Material—In the majority 
of cases (32) the course is given during the fall 
and winter months; 16 are presented during the 
fall and 16 during the winter. Three courses are 
presented in the spring, two are given in summer. 

Nine pastors conduct such courses on Sunday 
evening. Thirteen have them during the week. 
One pastor holds his course on Sunday afternoon. 
Others have a series of lectures for each couple 
any time the occasion demands. The lecture 
method, combined with an opportunity for dis- 
cussion, seems to be the most popular kind of 
course. In a few instances the debate and re- 
search methods were employed. 


These class sessions are generally held once a 
week. Eight pastors have instruction once a 
week for a period of six weeks. Two pastors have 
instruction once a week for thirteen weeks. In 
another instance instruction is provided once a 
month. for a series of eight meetings. Some 
pastors use every other week for instruction. 
Others limit the instruction to a solid week. One 
pastor holds instruction three evenings in the 
same week. The class sessions are usually from 
one hour to an hour and a half in length. 

As mentioned before, the Bible classes and the 
young people’s discussion groups are also used. 
In some instances a year is allowed to elapse be- 
fore another course is offered. 

Arrangement of Groups.—According to the re- 
turns of the questionnaires only six pastors have 
separated the groups according to sex. One 
pastor emphatically remarks, “Never mixed.” 
Another pastor states that he separates the groups 
only on the evening when the biological angle is 
presented. Four pastors first of all had a class 
period separately with each sex and then con- 
tinued the instruction with a mixed group. 

Many pastors arrange their classes according 
to age. Some classes were held for those in the 
teens and older, others were for high school juniors 
and seniors, others were for those over 16 years of 
age, some were for those above 18, some used the 
age levels of the confirmation class and others of 
the marriage age, and others used the typical 
intermediate, senior, and young people’s group- 
ings. Some pastors limit their courses to those 
engaged and to young married couples who have a 
specific interest in the instruction. 

Aspects Considered —Twenty-two pastors indi- 
cated that the economic aspect of marriage was 
presented; 23 present the social aspect of mar- 
riage; 30 include the religious or spiritual aspect. 
Twenty-one courses present the physiological 
aspect. One course even includes the patho- 
logical. 

In indicating the number of hours spent on each 
aspect the pastors tell us that an equal amount of 
time is given to each. However, there is some 
difference depending upon the locality and the 
particular need. Some pastors do spend more 
time on one aspect and less on another. The 
local situation determines this. 

It can be said that those clergy who do have 
courses of instruction face squarely the issues that 
are before them in preparing their young people 
for marriage. They naturally do give to marriage 
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that spiritual tone which it must have. It is 
this approach from the spiritual angle that makes 
the instruction of the minister well integrated 
and on a high level. 


THE PRIVATE INTERVIEW 


The private interview, which makes more per- 
sonal any kind of instruction the minister wishes 
to give, is used more widely than any other kind 
of instruction for marriage. Where pastors do 
not have courses of study they do have private 
interviews. In other cases the private interview 
supplements the class instruction. 

The private interview has its advantages in that 
it is first of all more personal. A young couple 
facing specific life problems is more likely to bring 
the true problems to the pastor in a private in- 
terview than in the class room. There is noth- 
ing to take the place of the private interview in 
getting to the bottom of maladjustments. Inthe 
final analysis, advice preparing young people for 
marriage must meet the personal and individual 
need of each person or it really has not achieved 
its purpose. Each case presents an individual 
study, for in every marriage there are two per- 
sonalities never before matched forming a new 
combination of unprecedented likes and dislikes, 
tastes and temperaments. 

Thirty-two of the “No Course” ministers did 
have a personal consultation with each couple 
before marriage. However, 14 of these pastors 
expressed the opinion that a personal consulta- 
tion just before marriage is insufficient—that they 
somehow lack something. 

A pastor in Philadelphia states that he has a 
consultation with every couple but that he does 
not necessarily marry every couple. In his con- 
sultation the following items are discussed: par- 
ents, friends, view on children, purpose of mar- 
riage, circumstances surrounding their meeting, 
plans for the future, and the persona! life if pos- 
sible. Another pastor includes the church back- 
ground. The Order for Marriage is often the 
starting point for the interview; it leads readily 
into a discussion of all the aspects of marriage. 

Of the 28 who conduct the personal interview 
21 see the man and woman together during the 
same interview. Seven pastors see the man alone; 
six have separate interviews with the young 
woman; nine indicate the practice of interviewing 
the young woman and the young man together 
after first having had a private interview with 
each. 
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Thirteen pastors present a book on marriage 
and its responsibilities in addition to the inter- 
view. Nine present the book before the ceremony. 
One pastor tells us that he has discontinued the 
practice of presenting books immediately before 
marriage; he now offers a loan of books to each 
couple. This is entirely optional, but in the end 
he finds that the couple generally buys one or two 
of these books. 

It is true that the private interview with the 
prospective bride and groom is the most effective 
way of reaching them. If there is a time when 
young people will accept advice and are receptive 
to suggestions it is that time when they are stand- 
ing on the threshold of marriage. If the advice 
given is wholesome and constructive the church 
will forever have gained a new friend and prob- 
ably a new family. Never will those words of 
wisdom which the church should offer be forgotten. 
Marriage will mean more and will be more likely 
to succeed as the church through her ministers 
faces the problems of marriage and helps to direct 
youth along the proper course. 


OTHER PROCEDURES 


There are other procedures in meeting this 
challenge. Sermons, more every year, are being 
preached on marriage and the family. Such oc- 
casions as Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, Children’s 
Day, Valentine Day, and certain Gospel and 
Epistle lessons give an opportunity to preach on 
the subject. In other instances the clergy have 
spoken to high school and college assemblies. 
In some instances regular courses of instruction 
have been presented. 

Some ministers provide their young couples with 
literature they themselves have written present- 
ing their attitude toward marriage. In many 
instances the clergy are cooperating with existing 
organizations or with fellow professional workers 
to carry out a program of premarital instruction. 

RESULTS 

Those who have given marriage instruction 
have been gratified by the results. While in 
most instances only the test of time will eventually 
prove that such instruction has been beneficial, 
the expressions of gratitude on the part of the 
young people themselves is an indication of the 
way it is received. The large attendances at 
such classes is another indication of the desire of 
young people for assistance. Gratifying, too, is 
the increasing number of pastors who are pre- 
paring themselves to give this instruction. 
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“HORNS, TAILS, AND EASTER SPORT’: A STUDY OF A STEREOTYPE 


MORRIS SIEGEL 
Columbia University 


thropological field research derives from 

the fact that relatively circumscribed 
native groups constitute the subject matter. 
This enables investigators to study cultural phe- 
nomena which, compared with similar phenomena 
in Western civilization, function as more or less 
simple entities. Such factors as isolation, limited 
populations, economic standardization, etc., pro- 
duce a cultural homogeneity in native communities 
that contrasts sharply with the overwhelming 
complexity characteristic of Western culture. 
Consequently, cultural patterns that remain totally 
obscure in our civilizational milieu frequently 
manifest themselves most clearly in native cul- 
tures, and, as such, offer particularly useful fields 
of inquiry for social science. 

Moreover, greater objectivity is attainable in 
the study of native peoples since the attitudes or 
biases with which we approach phenomena of our 
culture need not influence analysis and judgment 
of native behavior. In certain specific instances 
it is even possible to expose those attitudes or 
biases which subtly affect our behavior by ob- 
serving them in force among native groups about 
whom prejudgments are lacking. The simpler 
societies, then, may frequently serve as “test 
tubes” for social science. 

The existence, for example, of stereotypes or 
fictions of “group personality” is a well known 
phenomenon in our culture. The “fighting Irish,” 
the “stingy Scotsman,” the “dirty Jew,” are 
some of the simpler stereotypes held by large 
numbers of people, while more elaborate stereo- 
types, such as the Southerner’s conception of the 


Or of the significant advantages of an- 


Negro, grip the minds of whole classes of society 
A single illustration will suffice here, though many 
are available. ‘A man from Kentucky expressed 
common attitudes toward the Negro when he 
said they were a ‘shiftless,’ ‘law breaking,’ ‘boot- 
legging,’ ‘immoral,’ ‘fighting’ lot of people who 
have to be held constantly in check by the police 
force. ‘They have no morals,’ he remarked. 
‘They live first with one woman and then another. 
They don’t know their own children and don’t 
seem to care.’ 

While, on the one hand, stereotypes serve 
necessary and useful functions in social life, since 
they provide us with set images and ideas with 
which to meet new situations, often they stimulate 
dangerous attitudes and behavior, for, as Young 
expresses it, social prejudice “is rooted in the 
stereotypes in which are mingled myths and 
legends of group conflicts.” It is as bulwarks to 
prejudices that stereotypes play most insidious 
réles, particularly respecting individual or group 
attitudes and behavior toward those outside their 
own society. 

In the course of field work among Guatemalan 
Indians I encountered just such a prejudice- 
breeding stereotype, one which is singularly strik- 
ing inasmuch as it pertains to the Jews, a group 
that is completely unknown to the Indians. The 
stereotype consists of rather vague ideas about the 
bodily traits of Jews, more sharply defined con- 
cepts of their evil character and malicious con- 


1Cited by Kimball Young, Social Psychology 
(New York, 1930), p. 467. 
2 Tbid., p. 454. 
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duct, and, finaily, a belief in the age-old charge 
that “the Jews killed Christ.” This last feature 
is repeatedly demonstrated to the community 
by means of a “primitive dramatic representation” 
which individuals perform nearly every year dur- 
ing Easter week as a highlight of the holy festival. 

The village, San Miguel Acatan, where I con- 
ducted ethnological researches,’ is located in the 
Western Highlands of Guatemala. It is inhabited 
by nearly eleven thousand Indians and some one 
hundred and fifty whites, called ‘“Ladinos.” 
Relatively few contacts take place between na- 
tives and “the outside world,” since Acatin is 
sixty miles by footpath or mule trail from the 
nearest small city, Huehuetenango. Except for 
semi-annual visits to the village by a white 
Catholic priest, outsiders seldom make this a 
stopping place, for Acat4n is far from the estab- 
lished tourist routes. There are no Jews in the 
area, and, so far as I am aware, Indians of Acatan 
have never had first hand contacts with members 
of that group.‘ Their ideas about Jews, therefore, 
necessarily stem from hearsay reports handed 
down from generation to generation since the 
original founding of the stereotype. 

In the first place, natives endow Jews with 
horns and tails as a part of their natural bodily 
equipment. When questioned on the subject, 
it is true, responses are invariably vague, as if 
they can hardly credit such reports themselves; 
nevertheless, the Indians continue to repeat the 
fiction. It is probable that the belief owes its 
origin to Catholic proselytizing during the early 
period of the Conquest, and that it has persisted 
through the centuries hardly changed. This 
Indian bestowal of horns and tails on Jews is, of 
course, an obviously confused identification of 
them with Satan, the devil. 

Secondly, Jews always play evil réles in native 
ideology, being classed along with sorcerers as 
individuals bent on doing harm and clearly repre- 
senting all that is evil in the world. In an Indian 
tale, for example, where it is related how human 


3 My first stay in San Miguel Acatdn, 1938-1939, 
lasted ten months. The second, on which I was 
accompanied by my wife, covered the months March- 
June, 1941. Both trips were financed by grants from 
the Council for Research in the Social Sciences of 
Columbia University. 

‘There are very few Jews in all Guatemala, and 
these are chiefly centered in Guatemala City, the 
capital, and Quetzaltenango. 


beings came to have head-lice, the evildoers who- 
“annoy God” consist of sorcerers and Jews. 
Both groups are said to inhabit a sort of dark,. 
bleak nether world. Again, Jews hold ignoble 
réles in the culture’s traditional creation myth. 
Some interesting features of this myth indicate 
how foreign ideas are engrafted on basically 
Indian lore to form a consistent, if bizarre, pattern.. 

The creation myth opens with the Virgin 
Mother’s miraculous birth of “Our Father God.” 
Her brothers, the Ancient Men, puzzled and 
resentful at the strange event, immediately 
begin to persecute God, causing him no end of 
trouble and annoyance. When these Ancient 
Men attempt to burn him to death, God turns 
them into monkeys. The Indian term for An- 
cient Men is Pet Vinaj, which, literally translated, 
means Ancient Men, or perhaps, Men of Old. 
Now, however, when natives relate the tale in 
Spanish they always say “The Jews” for Pet 
Vinaj, instead of the proper “Ancient Men.” 
This is clearly a superimposition of a later Euro- 
pean concept, that which conceives Jews as evil 
beings, on an old Indian folkloristic base. 

As soon as God has disposed of the Ancient 
Men, or Jews, the myth continues, new enemies 
appear on the scene in the persons of “The Kings.” 
These, say the natives, are “The Kings of the 
Jews.” God flees from the Kings, but in the end 
he is captured and crucified. After the crucifixion 
God ascends to heaven, using a ladder, and when 
he “lights up the sun” the Kings are burned to 
death. This incident, which depicts the cruci- 
fixion of God by the Kings of the Jews, is obvi- 
ously the recurrent “Jew as Christ-killer” theme 
disseminated among the Indians by Catholic 
Fathers. 

Besides investing Jews with a Satanic body and 
an evil character, and charging them with having 
“killed their God,” the inhabitants of Acatin 
reénact nearly every year the crucifixion of Christ. 
This representation occurs in many villages 
throughout Guatemala as a regular part of the 
Easter celebration. Ladinos usually manage the 
whole affair, though Indians participate in the 
more active réles. 

More or less elaborate preparations precede 
the holiday event, involving procurement of 
vividly colored cotton goods from itinerant mer- 
chants, the manufacture of long, barbed, bamboo 
spears, and toy horns like those seen in the United 
States on New Year’s Eve, and the selection of 
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young natives and Ladinos to play the several 
characters. Adult Ladinos sew the cotton ma- 
terials into gaudy trunks, shirts, and hats, which 
are worn by the (Indian) “Jews,” and they, too, 
prepare the special costumes worn by the Ladino 

_ boys chosen for the réles of Jesus and his followers. 
A description of this part of the Easter celebra- 
tion in San Miguel Acatan, witnessed in the spring 
of 1941, is herewith given. 

On the first morning of the Easter festival a 
dozen sturdy young Indians gathered at a Ladino’s 
house. There they put on the garish costumes. 
Each had his face, arms, and legs painted with 
thick black smears, making them appear brutish 
and quite wild. When all twelve were ready, 
they ran to the village plaza at furious speed, 
snarling, growling, and shouting “sticK Him!” 
“stick HIM!” A few blew raucous blasts on toy 
horns, and everyone waved spears menacingly. 
They thundered in and out of the plaza raising a 
terrific din, running at full speed all the time, 
darting here and there to capture a victim who 
had to pay a ransom of half a cent for his release. 
Guttural cries, punctured by yells of “stick 
nim!” continually smote the ears of the great 
crowd assembled to witness the festivities. These 
strenuous activities lasted for more than six 
hours scarcely undiminished in fury, a tribute to 
the endurance of the natives. Late in the after- 
noon the brisk doings ended for the day. 

The next day’s festivities opened when the 
(Indian) “Jews” again took up their ‘sport,’ 
which, aptly enough, is locally termed, “The 
Jews are Running!” All the noisy, vigorous ac- 
tivities were tirelessly repeated. Meanwhile, Ladi- 
nos occupied themselves preparing the young 
actors representing Jesus and his followers for 
their parts in the event. Jesus wore a long black 
wig and a brightly colored flowery tunic; his com- 
panions were dressed in short or long white tunics 
or shirts belted at the waist by sashes. All had 
crowns or bands of green leaves on their heads, 
while a few boasted biack painted moustaches 
and tiny chin beards. 

While the “Jews” ran about pursuing ransom 
victims, Jesus and his companions, trailed by a 
large crowd of Indians and Ladinos, slowly trudged 
their way to Calvary, a thatched-roof, adobe 
structure situated on a rising road leading out of 
the village. Near Calvary the “Jews” suddenly 
swooped down on the procession scattering it in 
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all directions, the actors fleeing every which way 
to escape capture. Within a quarter of an hour, 
however, the “Jews” had overtaken the runaways 
and forcibly dragged them back to Calvary. 
Jesus, head downcast and looking altogether 
hopeless and miserable, waited near Calvary 
closely guarded by three “Jews.” He had not 
attempted to escape. The group lined up in front 
of Calvary where they presented, in pantomime, 
Judas’ betrayal of Christ. A thick wooden cross 
was then brought out and thrust on Jesus. Bent 
low from the weight of the cross, Jesus haltingly 
plodded on to the village plaza urged forward by 
rasping snarls and pitiless sneers from his perse- 
cutors. The disciples followed close by, their 
feet dragging and heads drooping. When, from 
time to time, Jesus fell to the ground, the “Jews” 
poked him with their spears and shouted that he 
should continue the march of death. At the 
plaza a crude version of the crucifixion was per- 
formed accompanied by readings from the New 
Testament. So ended this phase of the Easter 
celebration. 

It should be clearly understood that, except for 
the crucifixion incident which took place in rela- 
tive seriousness, the entire event carried a spirit 
of heavy-handed, boisterous horse-play, and that 
entertainment was the chief objective. An in- 
tention to be offensive was obviously lacking 
since, excepting a few, the great mass of the 
inhabitants of Acatin have never known Jews, 
and no Jews were present. 


The past history of the stereotype is fairly clear 
for it could have taken root in Guatemala only 
after the entrance of Europeans in the New 
World. The early Catholic Fathers showed strik- 
ing zeal in their attempts to convert large aborig- 
inal populations to Christianity, one of the major 
tasks of the Conquest. Like many other religions, 
the pre-Conquest native religion contained highly 
dramatic features which, while appealing deeply 
to the devotees, acted as barriers to a ready ac- 
ceptance of any new faith. It was deemed neces- 
sary, therefore, to obliterate these exciting pagan 
rites and ceremonies before satisfactory con- 
versions were possible. 

The active introduction of the entire stereotype 
(Jews and the Devil; Jews and sorcerers; Jews as 
Christ-killers) enabled the Catholic Fathers to 
present Christianity most dramatically to the 
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heathen natives, providing them at the same time 
with compensatory cultural traits for those pro- 
hibited. The story of the persecution and 
crucifixion of Christ, the Son of God, through 
whose bloody sacrifice salvation became possible, 
certainly formed a dramatic pattern to offer these 
Indians. Psychologically it was particularly use- 
ful because the stereotype contained a “‘scape- 
goat,”’ the Jews, upon which natives could release 
the severe frustrations troubling them in those 
dismal days of death and subjugation. 

It does not seem too far-fetched to assert that 
the introduction of this (Jew) fiction among the 
Indians served a function quite similar to that in 
early Christianity, when the new religion was 
being introduced to European heathen in the face 
of an already existing, better-integrated, rival doc- 
trine, Judaism. The elements of the myth itself 
have their history in the development of Christi- 
anity. The Jews’ réle in the crucifixion, which 
became a well established belief among early 
Christians, served as an excellent theme with 
which to stir up hatred against that group and 
break down the powerful proselytizing influences 
of Judaism. The terrible charge of regicide con- 
tinued in force through the Middle Ages down to 
the present day, always serving to arouse and 
inflame the passions of woefully ignorant peoples 
against the Jews. It made no difference whether 
Jews lived in the vicinity or, as in San Miguel 
Acatan and countless other places, the much- 
maligned group was unknown. As Golding says, 
“Every child, almost as soon as he could lisp, 
was taught that Jesus Christ, his Saviour, was 
killed by “The Jews.”” Men who had never seen 
a Jew were filled from babyhood with resentment 
which only sought the opportunity for expression. 
The Jewish Problem existed for them before they 
rightly knew what a Jew was.”® 

In the Middle Ages, when religion and super- 
stition pervaded practically all aspects of life, 
the most fantastic beliefs about Jews developed 
and spread. Among these, Golding notes the 
following: “It was thus held (the belief still lingers 
in remote districts even in England, to the present 
time) that the Jews were endowed by a beneficent 
providence with tails. It was believed, too,... 
that they had a special odour... which disap- 
peared automatically when the waters of baptism 


5Louis Golding, The Jewish Problem (England, 
1938), p. 34. 


were administered to them.... Finally, Jews 
were thought to be subject to a perpetual bloody 
flux, a reminder to all generations of their share 
in the Crucifixion.”* Acat&in Indians have added 
horns to the tails, probably as a consequence of a 
closer identification of Jews with the Devil. This 
identification and native lumping together of 
Jews with sorcerers are distinct carryovers of 
medieval ideas through the agency of the Catholic 
Fathers. Levinger notes that in the Middle Ages 
it was said that Jews “were intimates of the Devil 
and indulged in sorcery.””? 

In Europe the function of the stereotype of 
Jews varied: at times it was used to conceal 
enormous taxations, indirect or otherwise, through 
appropriations from the Jews or assessments for 
money lending; at other times (witness Nazi 
Germany), the fiction served to obscure profound 
social and economic dissonances, acting as true 
“red herrings,” though the customary wealth 
appropriations were not ignored. The Jew ele- 
ment of the stereotype, while having no present 
function among the Indians of Acatdn, persists 
in their ideology just as similar “Jew-stereotypes” 
persist among us even today, long after their orig- 
inal functions have disappeared.* Repeated 
representations of “the Jews killing Christ,” 
and the barbaric appearances of the “running 
Jews” clearly help maintain the fiction in the 
minds of natives. The absence of Jews in the 
area is perhaps a contributory factor to the preser- 
vation of the absurd concept. “One of the most 
interesting qualities of myths, legends, and preju- 
dices is the fact that they thrive, sometimes even 
more luxuriously, where there is little or no direct 


Tbid., p. 59. 

7™L. J. Levinger, Anti-Semitism Yesterday and 
Tomorrow (New York, 1936), p. 61. 

8A common experience of children in the poorer 
neighborhoods of large cities is the vicious, condemna- 
tory cry, “Christ-killer,” flung at Jewish youngsters 
during quarrels with Gentile playmates. Another 
persistent stereotype is illuminated in the following 
incident experienced by the writer while on an arche- 
ological dig. The absence of Jewish inhabitants in 
the town near where the dig took place, Central 
Nebraska, was noted during a conversation. One of 
the group, a native of that town, immediately declared 
that Jews would not be allowed to establish residence 
there because “they were too damn smart in business 
and would soon take the bread out of the mouths of 
Christians.” 
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contact with the people who are their objects.”’® 
San Miguel Acat4n is a good example. 

The clarity with which this process of the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of a fiction or 
stereotype and its various utilizations for different 
functions manifests itself in San Miguel Acatan 
is a clear example of how such social mechanisms 
operate. Acatén merely presents a single in- 
stance out of a multitude of instances, latently 
or actively dangerous, which, whether they deal 
with Jews, Negroes, Filipinos or Chinese, con- 
stitute serious problems for social scientists. 
Each stereotype has its own special history, indi- 
cating that it must be analyzed and attacked in 
terms of that history. Each stereotype, in addi- 
tion, has its own special psychological effect on 
individuals or groups exposed to its influence, 


® Young, op. cit., p. 489. Seligmann calls attention 
to this factor in anti-Semitism, saying, “The most 
fantastic rumors and slanders (about Jews) could be 
circulated and work themselves into a hold upon the 
popular imagination which has not been broken at the 
present day.” This, because of “The complete 
ignorance of Jews and Christians about each other 
...”’ H. J. Seligmann, Race Against Man (New York, 
1939), p. 192. 


indicating that psychological techniques, chiefly 
in the form of propaganda, must be utilized to 
counteract such effects. It is necessary, above all, 
to lay bare the particular functions of stereotypes 
or fictions of “group personality,” in their proper 
historical perspective, so that they cannot be 
further misused to cover up the realities of human 
relations. 

Isolated local civil administrations in Guatemala 
have taken steps to eliminate the barbarous 
“Eastern Sport” described above. In Pueblo 
Nuevo, Retalhuleu, for example, the “Running 
of the Jews” has been banned (1941) from the 
holy celebration, because of its ‘‘scandalous” 
and “humiliating” scenes.1° This is a_note- 
worthy advance which merits emulation by all 
other administrations of villages where such ac- 
tivities take place. It is hoped that the National 
Government of Guatemala, as well as other 
Governments, will quickly follow up the enlight- 
ened policy inaugurated in the villages, and thus 
eradicate practices that can only breed hatreds 
and disorders. 


10See “Customs Which Must Disappear,” in El 
Imparcial, Guatemala, C. A., Saturday, April 19, 
1941, 2nd Section, p. 1. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE NEGRO ON THE CULTURE OF THE SOUTH* 


CHARLES G. GOMILLION 
Tuskegee Institute 


R many years the South has been of in- 
terest to the historian, but recently itfhas 
been discovered by the cultural anthro- 

pologist and the sociologist, both of whom have 
sought to analyze its culture and describe its 
population. Others, too, have become increas- 
ingly interested in the culture of the region, or 
some segment of the region. Educators, legisla- 
tors, welfare workers, and community leaders seem 
to be concerned about the culture of the area in 
which they live and work. 

Culture may be conceived as the entire accumu- 
lation of artifacts, techniques, ideas, symbols, 
and behavior patterns peculiar to a group of 

* Read before the Sixth Annual Meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society in Atlanta, Georgia, 
April 4, 1941. 


people, possessing a certain consistency of its 
own, and capable of transmission from one gen- 
eration to another. It is the sum total of the 
transmissible products of group life. 

What is the South? Does it have a culture 
which is different from that of other regions? 
These questions have been asked many times, and 
many different answers have been given. There 
is the South of the Bureau of the Census—16 
states and the District of Columbia, while other 
classifications include the South of 13 states, 
“the 10 southern states,” and the “southeastern 
region of 11 states.” Then there is the con- 
ception that the South is two races,! the ethnolog- 
ical South. Keenly conscious of the difficulty 


1 Jonathan Daniels, A Southern Discovers the South, 
p. 8. 
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of defining the South on account of marked varia- 
tions, one observer wrote that “There are as 
many Souths, perhaps, as there are people in it.” 
Some few persons have dismissed the idea by say- 
ing that the South is a state of mind, limited by 
no geographic boundaries. This may be called 
the psychological South. In spite of the various 
answers which have been given, most persons 
think of the South as a population group in the 
southeastern section of the United States. 

Concerning the idea of cultural distinctiveness 
and homogeneity, there is also diversity of opinion. 
Culture in the Delta is said to be different from 
that in the Appalachian highlands. Even though 
there may be variations in the culture of the sub- 
regions, the basic pattern extends throughout the 
South. Dr. Wilson Gee asserts that there is a 
distinctive Southern culture.* 

What are the characteristics of this distinctive 
culture? Chief among those most easily observed 
are: (1) a plantation economy, (2) a caste system 
based on race, and (3) one-party government. 
Romantic literature, Protestant religion, patri- 
archal family life, and lavish hospitality are said 
to characterize the South. 

That Negroes have influenced in no small 
measure the culture of the nation in general and 
of the South in particular is not questioned.‘ 
“They have influenced the course of American 
life directly by their individual contributions and 
indirectly by their presence.”* One writer has 
stated that the Negro has had as much to do 
with the conditioning of the white people of the 
region as has the sunshine. The “climate and 
the Negro are the main conditioning elements in 
Southern culture.”’? 

Although it has not been definitely proved or 
disproved that the Negro has any special hered- 
itary talents in any particular line, it is generally 
admitted that the status of the Negro and his 
experiences have enabled him to make some spe- 
cific contributions. Among his valuable contri- 


2 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

3 Wilson Gee, “The Distinctiveness of Southern 
Cuture,” South Ailantic Quarterly, 38: 2 (April, 
1939), pp. 119-29. 

‘Ina Corinne Brown, The Story of the American 
Negro, p. xi. 

5 Edward B. Reuter, American Race Problem (1927), 
p. 118. 

6 Clarence Cason, 90° in the Shade, p. 8. 

7 Ibid., p. 15. 


butions to Southern culture, the folk arts—sacred 
songs, secular music, folk tales, and dances*—are 
the most publicized. In fact, there are those who 
think that the folk arts are the only contributions 
made by the Negro. Even though the Negro 
is considered “primarily an artist,”® the “most. 
significant contribution the Negro has made to the 
South has been his part in the creation of her 
wealth, based mainly on the production of cot- 
ton.”!° The plantation system which has domi- 
nated the social economy, and hence the culture 
of the South, was built on slave labor. The 
extent to which slaves were able to adapt them- 
selves to gang labor facilitated the development 
of the economy. “The monuments to the Negro’s 
brawn are on every hand: cleared swamps, broad 
fields, levees, railroads, and paved streets,”™ 
but less visible and less known are the creations of 
his mind—his literature and his political phi- 
losophy. 

The Negro neither deserves full credit for the 
notable accomplishments of the reconstruction 
period nor full blame for the tragic errors com- 
mitted. Much of the democratic legislation en- 
acted by reconstruction governments in the South 
was initiated, sponsored, and/or supported by 
Negro legislators. There seems to be sufficient 
evidence to support the assertion that the Negro 
is largely responsible for creating in the South uni- 
versal manhood suffrage and democratic govern- 
ment, revision of tax structure, free public high- 
ways, homestead exemptions, and charitable 
institutions. It was the Negro who took seriously 
the idea of democracy and sought to give it reality. 
“Tf the black man had been inert, unintelligent, 
submissive, democracy would have continued 
to mean in America what it means widely in 
Europe, the admission of the powerful to partici- 
pate in government . . . the democracy established 
in America in the eighteenth century was not, 
and was not designed to be, a democracy of the 
masses of men... .It was the Negro himself who 
forced the consideration of this incongruity... 
and made the modern world at least consider if 
not wholly accept the idea of a democracy includ- 


8 James Weldon Johnson, in Francis J. Brown and 
Joseph Slabey Roucek, Our Racial and National 
Minorities, p. 744. 

®°W. E. B. DuBois, The Gift of Black Folk, p. 287. 

10 Samuel Lee Chestnut, The Rural South, pp. 206-7. 

1 Arthur Raper and Ira DeA. Reid, Share Croppers 
All, p. 252. 
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ing men of all races and color.’ As in the 
reconstruction era, so it is today. The Negro still 
contends for the practice of democracy, thereby 
aiding in the perpetuation of the idea and in the 
study of its principles. 

In spite of the fact that the Negro advocated 
and supported legislation favorable to the estab- 
lishment and development of public schools, he 
has not shared equitably in the services which 
public education was created to provide. It is 
common knowledge that certain public funds 
(state and federal) for education are appropriated 
on the basis of the number of educables in a 
population group, but the administration of the 
use of these funds has been such as to divert to the 
white group a large proportion legally appropriated 
for the Negro group. This diversion of educa- 
tional facilities has disadvantaged one group, and 
served to perpetuate a gap in the educational 
achievements of the two groups.™ It is obvious, 
then, that the presence of the Negro in the South 
has enabled the South to get certain federal funds 
which have been used to provide for the whites 
educational opportunities which are denied the 
Negroes. It seems that this practice must be 
considered a part of the culture of the South, 
as well as a limitation to the possible cultural 
contributions of the disadvantaged group. 

Even if the Negro is given no credit for having 
promoted and fostered public education in the 
South, it must be admitted that the sight of 
Negroes exercising such privileges as voting and 
office-holding during reconstruction stimulated 
some whites to advocate and support public edu- 
cation. Cash quotes a white Southerner thus, 
“In 1876...1 stood in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, and saw white youth turned away from 
the polls because they could not read and write, 
while my horse-boy and other Negroes, taught 
by northern teachers, were consistently admitted 
to the ballot. And I swore an oath, that as long 
as my head was hot, I should never cease fighting 
for schools until every white child born in the 
South had at least the surety of a common school 

ucation.’”% 

Perhaps the greatest influence exerted by the 
Negro on the culture of the South is not the 
direct contribution of specific cultural objects 
which form a part of our culture content, but 


® W. E. B. DuBois, Black Folk: Then and Now, pp. 
138-39. 
8 W. J. Cash, The Mind of the South, p. 173. 


rather the part which he played in conditioning 
the behavior of the dominant group, thus influ- 
encing its cultural creations. There is little 
doubt that the Negro is largely responsible for 
what the white South has done and is doing. If 
a person or group is conditioned by what it does, 
then the South is indebted to the Negro for 
having participated in the creation and develop- 
ment of its personality. ‘The presence of the 
Negro conditioned every Southern reaction. It 
gave the Southerner the basic premise of his 
creed—the inferiority of the black man and the 
absolute need of discipline to keep society in 
proper adjustment.’ Slavery was this discipline, 
and for it the South is paying dearly. ‘The sub- 
ordination of all political issues to the one great 
principle of Negro disfranchisement suspended 
the natural development of a two-party govern- 
ment.”!® 

At the present time, some civic leaders and a 
few politicians in the South are quite conscious 
of the disadvantages of the one-party system, but 
few dare to advocate its abolition. Those who 
dare not either are wedded to tradition or still 
fear the Negro or fear their white constituents 
who fear the Negro. ‘From race and attendant 
class demarcations stem the South’s economic 
feudalism, one-party system, white primary, and 
poll taxes. The result has been the disfranchise- 
ment of nearly all Negroes and a majority of the 
whites, and of the region itself in national affairs.’’!® 
The denial of civil rights to Negroes in law and 
in practice exposes the Southern whites to in- 
security. “The fact that nearly all Negroes, and 
most of the poorer whites, are completely dis- 
franchised in most Southern counties undermines 
the quality of white citizenship and largely limits 
the functions of government to that of maintain- 
ing the disfranchisement of the majority.”!7 As 
you know, the poll taxes and other political re- 
strictions are aimed primarily at Negroes. Thus 
it seems that the presence of the Negro in the 
South has determined to some extent the political 
structure of the region and the political oppor- 
tunities of many whites. 


™ Paul H. Buck, The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900, 
p. 127. 

% Tbid., p. 288. 

%6 Arthur Raper and Ira DeA. Reid, “The South, 
Adjusts Downwards,” Phylon, I: 9 (First Quarter, 
1940), p. 6. 

Tbid., p. 25. 
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The plantation economy of the South was built 
upon slave labor and may beconsidered responsible 
in part for the caste-like system which developed. 
Negro slavery made possible the development of a 
Southern aristocracy, a poor white class, and an 
isolated group of Indians. In the South social 
stratification is very deeply rooted. Says Reuter, 
“The existence of slave labor made the growth of 
an efficient and self-respecting free labor group 
impossible....The presence of the Negroes 
perverted the democratic social institutions and 
led to the caste form of social organization.”!® 
The caste-like system exacts its toll. Slavery 
inculcated habits of dependency in whites and in 
Negroes, and evidences of that dependency are 
even now observable. True it is that Negro 
slave and white master enjoyed some security, 
but the security inherent in a master-slave rela- 
tionship has always been precarious, as well as 
costly. The social system of the South rests upon 
the assumption that the Negro is so far inferior 
that he has few, if any, rights which the whites 
are bound to respect. The social customs and 
the legislative acts in the South are merely the 
manifestations of this basic assumption, which to 
the South is in essence a reality. To perpetuate 
the caste structure, the South resorts to various 
machinations which instead of solving problems 
tend to create them. As a result, so much time 
and energy are spent in an effort to maintain a 
decadent status quo that little time is left for more 
creative living. ‘Much of the backwardness of 
the South in popular education and protective 
social legislation may with reason be attributed to 
the fact that the refusal to establish an excellent 
system of popular education and enact beneficial 
social legislation can be traced to the source of 
race prejudice.”!9 

In spite of the drawbacks of the caste system, 
the presence of the Negro in the South has been 
of great psychological value to the masses of white 
citizens in that it gave them a status which they 
otherwise would not have acquired. Because the 
Negroes constitute the lower caste, lower class 
whites of the upper caste acquire a feeling of 
superiority which strengthens their morale. They 
are able to “look down on” another group. It is 
this passive influence which is of great signifi- 
cance. The “existence of a class regarded as 


18 op. cit., p. 118. 
19 Benjamin B. Kendricks, and Alex M. Arnett, The 
South Looks at Its Past, p. 100. 


definitely a servant class and set apart by so 
marked a differentiation as that of color has con- 
tributed to a feeling of caste even in the lowest 
stratum of society.”” Furthermore, the presence 
of the Negro in the South has probably strength- 
ened the bond among whites. 

Not only has the presence of the Negro in the 
South been responsible for the creation of a caste- 
like social structure and an extremely self-con- 
scious and apparently fear-stricken population, 
but it has been considered responsible for the 
much heralded geniality and hospitality of the 
Southerner. The white man’s good humor, 
casualness, informality, and improvidence “can 
hardly be put down to coincidence....At all 
events, they both (whites and Negroes) see eye 
to eye in regarding thrift as the very scullion of 
the virtues. Lavish hospitality, on the other 
hand, while partly a matter of a warm heart is 
also a matter of good servants and the Negro’s 
contribution to this celebrated southern quality 
should not be overlooked.’’° 

Summarizing, the culture of the South has been 
influenced by the mere presence of the Negro as 
well as by his creative labor. The Negro group is 
subject as well as creator of the folk arts and litera- 
ture. The nature of the wealth of the South 
bears the mark of Negro labor. Much of the 
government which exists was created to regulate 
the status and behavior of the Negro. The 
present status of public education is traceable to 
his presence. The increasing interest of the South 
in federal aid to education is motivated in part by 
the presence and action of the Negro. Even the 
religious behavior has not escaped his influence. 

The culture complex of the South is undergoing 
a change, and, as in the past, the influence of the 
Negro is observed. At the present time a fight 
is being waged for the extension of political de- 
mocracy. The Negro is refusing to accept will- 
ingly the status quo, and with legal weapons is 
attacking it. But he is not attacking alone. 
There is a Negro-white alliance which seems to 
indicate a recognition of a community of interests. 
This increasing militancy on the part of the Negro 
seems to be due to several factors, not the least of 
which are: (1) wider cultural contacts, (2) in- 
creasing participation in educational experiences, 
and (3) a changing conception of self. This last 
factor is significant. As the years pass, the Negro 


20 Josephine Pinckney, in W. T. Couch, (editor), 
Culture in the South, p. 46. 
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tends more and more to think of himself primarily 
as an American, and only secondarily as a Negro. 
This changing conception of self results in a chang- 
ing conception of the role to be played. Thinking 
of himself as an American gives the Negro the 
feeling that he is not an outsider, but a member of 
the in-group, and must behave accordingly. He 
conceives himself to be an American who happens 
to be a Negro rather than a Negro who happens to 
be an American. He believes that he is entitled 
to all the rights and privileges which other Ameri- 
cans enjoy, and that he must bear the responsibili- 
ties expected of Americans. Sometimes this 
militancy is expressed in words and behavior which 
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a spirit of defiance. A few lines from Langston 
Hughes’ poem, “America’s Young Black Joe”, 
typify this changing conception of the personality 
of the Negro: 

I’m coming’ 

I’m coming’ 

But my head ain’t bending low; 

I’m walking proud, I’m speaking out loud. 

I’m America’s Young Black Joe. 

By restricting the opportunities of Negroes to 
discover and develop their talents, and by forcing 
them to utilize both time and energy in overcoming 
prejudicial obstacles, the South is probably 
depriving itself of some cultural objects which 


are interpreted by some conservative whites as might enrich it. 


NOTES ON SOCIOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING—AN ANALYSIS 
OF THE COURSES IN 145 COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


T. Earl Sullenger, University of Omaha 


The purpose of this brief study was to determine as far as possible the extent and scope of 
sociology at present in our institutions of high learning. A sample of 145 institutions of college level 
was selected and their curricula carefully studied. It was interesting to note the spread of sociology 
in these institutions. The trends in this respect were noted. A significant trend was a change 
in title of courses and subject matter taught. Problems arising in society at large during the past 
decade are reflected in the sociological curricula. Sociology has had an opportunity to really come 
into its own and effort has been made and is still being made to cope with the situation. Sociology 
is cutting the apron strings from the other social sciences that have been closely related to it and 
is now standing alone on its own merits. However, it is not unmindful of the importance of inte- 
gration and close interrelation of all sciences dealing with human behavior. 

The data in this study show that urban universities have expanded their curricula in sociology 
more than any other type of educational institution. This is or would be expected since urbani- 
zation has brought with it many major social problems which are demanding attention of students 
of human behavior. State universities and the smaller orthodox denominational institutions made 
very little growth in this respect. An exception was noted in rural sociology. Since the country 
has become more rural conscious expansion of rural sociology has been definitely observed. 

' The number of different courses does not always mean that an institution does or does not 
place a certain emphasis on sociology. Some offer fewer courses more intensively while others offer 
a wide range of different subjects. Some emphasize basic courses only. The institutions studied 
offered from 1 to 60 different courses. In some it was offered by a part-time instructor teaching 
in two or more departments, while in others a large full-time staff was instructing the future sociol- 
ogists. Effort was made to keep the institutions specializing in training professional workers 
separate so that these courses would not be classed as regular sociology courses. However, in some 
institutions social work courses are given as part of the sociology curriculum. In some cases they 
were counted as regular sociology. Distribution of the number of different courses offered in 
different institutions is found in the following frequency table: 


NUMBER OF COURSES IN EACH INSTITUTION PERCENTAGE 


Under 10 41 
10-14 29 
15-19 il 
20-24 7 
25-29 4 
30-60 8 


(Concluded on page 399) 
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THE SITUATIONAL DIALECTIC OF REVOLUTION 


PAUL MEADOWS 
Northwestern University 


EVOLUTION is a type of social dis- 
R organization. It represents a_ cycle: 
social change—crisis—resolution of the 
crisis—equilibrium. Revolution can, therefore, 
be described as a whole: societal inadequacy plus 
emergent action brings adequacy. It may also be 
described as a continuing societal adjustment the 
phases of which are: pre-critical, critical, and 
post-critical. The fundamental problem of the 
study of revolution becomes one of accounting for 
the shift from one phase to another. What, 
then, is the process of behavior which will explain 
this transition? Moreover, can one find a process 
of behavior which will not only account for. this 
cyclical transition in revolution but at the same 
time explain the patterns of behavior which 
characterize the phases? The thesis which is 
being argued here is that these three phases of 
revolutionary period may be described in terms 
of the process of behavior which may be styled 
“the dialectic of the situation.” 

The bases of the situational process of revolu- 
tionary social change are to be found in the 
phenomena of the social act. Social action is an 
anticipation-consummation cycle. The elements 
of the cycle are attitude-value linkages. Human 
behavior is conditioned to cultural objects; the 
link is the attitude. The logicai sequence of 
conditioning proceeds from the neuro-muscular 
to the neuro-psychic levels: from the concrete, 
physical objects to abstract, symbolic objects.! 


1 The forms of the conditioning stimuli are graded: 
inorganic, organic, physico-social, bio-social, psycho- 
social, and collective institutional. Cf. L. L. Bernard, 
Introduction to Social Psychology (New York: Henry 
Holt, 1926), pp. 42-75. Concerning the anticipa- 


The social act ordinarily proceeds from the antici- 
patory phase in which the object is perceived and 
desired to the consummatory phase in which the 
object is achieved. The method of the act con- 
sists in “defining” the situation, whether in its 
immediate or large context. That is, the method 
is (A) to evaluate the situation in terms of (1) 
those factors which are constant (“conditions’’), 
(2) those which are modifiable (“means’’), and 
(3) those values and attitudes involved; and 
(B) to formulate a pattern of means selected to 
secure or realize the goal-situation.? The process 
of situational definition is a judgmental process: 
the configuration of events is evaluated in terms 
of previous conditioning or orientation. It is an 
adjustment process involving either predictive 
assumptions or formulae or rationalizations about 
causes, meanings, values. It may be conscious 
or unconscious; rational, irrational, or nonrational; 
neuro-muscular or neuro-psychic; objective or 
subjective; random-like or systematic. But in any 
case, the social act is goal-oriented behavior. 

A social situation becomes critical when this 
act sequence is interrupted. Factors formerly 
variable have become constant; or means formerly 
adequate are unable to achieve ends; or ends 
formerly adequate have become altered beyond 
acceptable realization. The situation is defined as 
disorganized. Instead of consummatory behavior, 


tion-consuming cycle, cf. Kimball Young, ed., 
Social Attitudes (New York: Henry Holt, 1931), 
“Language, Thought, and Social Reality,” pp. 100-134. 

2In other words, interpretation is in terms of con- 
ditions, means, and ends, as Parsons has demon- 
strated. Cf. Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social 
Action (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1937). 
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there is delayed or inhibited behavior, the very 
essence of attitude.* The situation is “critical.” 
The crisis represents blocked behavior and, since 
readiness to finish an incomplete act is an attitude, 
the crisis is, therefore, a phenomenon of attitudinal 
behavior. 

The sense of “block” or thwarting may be 
precipitate or cumulative. In the first case, 
excluding physical catastrophes, crisis may be 
traumatic, a shocking experience which violates 
norms and ends.‘ In the second case, crisis may 
come through an integrative process in which 
random inhibitions gradually assume a Gestalt; 
through a differentiating process in which general 
unrest becomes specific; or through an assimilating 
process in which models external to the immediate 
situation suggest new norms, means, and ends. 

Reactions to block may take an objective or 
subjective form. In the first instance, persons 
may turn to “the life within” and thus acquiesce in 
the situational frustration. If so, the ends and 
means are restricted and the normative orientation 
undergoes transvaluation in terms of the subjec- 
tivism of “the life within.” There is the possibility, 
of course, that submission, through a redefining 
process which leads to displacement of the original 
goal-responses, may bring catharsis. If any such 
reaction obtain, neither protest nor revolt nor 
revolution will occur. On the other hand, out of 
submission may develop neurosis: internal psy- 
chic conflict which becomes the ground not only 
for internal re-structurization of the social field 
(as in “Utopias,” “myths,” investigation, litera- 
ture), but also for ultimate external re-structuriza- 
tion of the social field. 

If the reactions to thwarting are objective, the 
frustrating independent variables (Parsons’ ‘“‘con- 
stants”) may also lead to aggressive behavior.® 
The reaction becomes one of approach, not with- 
drawal. Thus, revolutionary crises represent 
collective aggressions against societal imbalance 
as felt by a large number of personalities: there 
have been countless interruptions of the anticipa- 


*On this point, cf. L. L. Bernard, “Attitudes and 
the Redirection of Behavior,” in Kimball Young, 
op. cit., pp. 46-73. 

‘This account of the origins of situational frustra- 
tion follows the suggestions contained in G. W. All- 
port, “Attitudes,” pp. 798 ff. in C. C. Murchison, 
Handbook of Social Psychology (Worcester: Clark 
University Press, 1935). 

5 Cf. John Dollard, et al., Frustration and Aggres- 
sion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939). 
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tion-consummation cycles of behavior, and the 
“blocked” situation is defined as critical. The 
situational frustration may represent deprivafion, 
actual or threatened. If in either case the fruséfa- 
tion is not deeply felt, protest in form of 
demands for reform will occur. If, on the other 
hand, the situational frustration involves a stasis 
in the institutional processes of reform, revolution 
becomes the new definition of the situation. 

What follows is a structur’)'zation of protest.® 
One definition of the situation continues through 
the critical phase: the constants in the situation 
must be transformed into modifiables, the con- 
ditions into means. The situational dialectic 
of revolutionary change becomes, then, a means- 
ends construction process. As such, it proceeds 
on two simultaneous and interacting levels: 
a redefinition in terms of theory and practice. On 
the first level, the critical situation undergoes a 
logical definition which clarifies the nature of the 
goal-situation. There are two phases of this 
particular interpretative process, (1) psycho- 
social and (2) institutional. The function of both 
is to redefine the goal-situation in terms of the 
new condition. 

Therefore, the general causation of the newly 
emerged critical situation is determined and 
communicated. The interpretative sequence 
seems to be from the unspecified to the concrete 
and finally to the abstract: there is first a sense of 
wrong, then of something wrong, and then of 
systemic wrong. Each step in this conceptualiza- 
tion of frustration brings a new definition of the 
goal-situation. Throughout, moreover, there oc- 
curs an imaginative projection of values. The 
projection may vary between the extremes of 
“Utopianism” on the one hand and sheer op- 
portunism on the other. Because of their rich 
content of wish-fulfillment, the values which are 
thus projected are highly varied and usually 
conflicting in some degree. The process of wish- 
formation is continuous. As the general theory 
of the social causation of frustration assumes 
philosophic form and becomes systematized, 


® By way of clarification, it may be pointed out that 
structure is persistent function; all functions tend to 
become expressed in structure,—that is, to become 
structuralized functions. Cf. W. A. White, The 
Meaning of Disease (Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins, 
1926), pp. 47, 146, 150. Also cf. L. K. Frank, “Struc- 
ture, Function, and Growth.” Philosophy of Science, 
II (1935), pp. 210-235. 
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further divisions appear in the scheme of values of 
the protest party. The pattern of succession 
seems to be: from unrest through the formulation 
of reorganizational objectives to systematic 
reconstruction. 

In other words, the situational dialectic in its 
psycho-social phase works itself out in terms of 
specific demands for institutional reorganization. 
The relief of internal psychic conflict is sought in a 
re-structurizatior ~f the social field. Catharsis 
is sought in aggression. However, the problems 
of the goal-situation which is to be achieved by 
aggressive response are not always understood by 
the revolutionists. Must there be partial or 
complete re-structurization? Is it to be confined 
to the political order? Or is it to extend to the 
entire social organization? Moreover, what types 
of institutional methods are most adequate for 
the projected re-structurization? Are the political 
methods to be expansive or restrictive? What is 
to be the basis for these methods? Will a quanti- 
tative or qualitative basis be utilized? Are 
the methods to be monistically centralized or 
pluralistically decentralized? 

In general, these questions are answered in 
terms of the “conditions” which prevail, the norma- 
tive orientation which obtains, and the value (s) 
as projected. Thus, there may appear new “‘con- 
stants” in the form of foreign invasion, the 
intrigues of reactionary exiles, and physical or 
economic catastrophes. Again, the institutional 
nature of the goal-situation is dependent on the 
extent of the conceptualization of the frustration: 
institutional reorganization is a function of the 
demands implied in the general theory of the causes 
of the maladjustment. Finally, the values which 
are articulately projected vary from one extreme in 
which they are concrete, naive, and primary in 
nature to the other extreme in which they are 
abstract, sophisticated, and secondary. 

The first level of the situational dialectic of 
revolution, it has been pointed out, is one in which 
the situation is defined in terms of theory. The 
second level is one in which the situation is de- 
fined in terms of practice. Protest becomes 
structuralized in terms of instrumental activity. 
Revolution becomes a social movement. The 
resentment arising from social frustration is 
no longer a revolt from, but a revolt to a social 
order. Utopian values are to be approximated 
through realistic procedural instrumentations. 
Protest becomes formally and actively structur- 


alized. It is no longer a state of mind; it becomes 
a pattern of action. 

The instrumental character of revolutionary 
action may be described in terms of its general 
or its specific aspects. In the first case, revolu- 
tionary action is a construction process in which 
co-adaptive adjustment techniques are invented. 
The purpose is to institutionalize the means which 
will satisfy the ends. Co-adaptive social relation- 
ships are suggested, criticized, adopted, and made 
prescriptive (“new mores’). They are thus 
formalized as institutional ways of the society: 
their component parts include postulates, regula- 
tive ideas, sentiments, rationalizations, and 
administrative organizations. They may repre- 
sent blind experimentation or bold projection, 
but in either case they are inventions which 
define “the way out” of the critical situation: 
they emerge from and attempt to resolve the 
crisis. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of co- 
adaptive social instrumentation, from the general 
standpoint, is the revolutionary group. Revolu- 
tionary crisis is a fertile soil for luxuriant growth 
of groups. It presents widespread and uniform 
stimuli, and this is the natural ground for group 
formation.’ Revolutionary groups reflect by 
their variety of purposes, methods, and bases the 
character of the revolutionary crisis. They may 
be loosely or closely organized; open or closed as 
to membership; direct or selective or referential 
in their member participation; with or without 
leader dominance; with or without hierarchization 
both within a group and between groups; and 
either with or without structuralization of the 
functions of communication, decision-making, 
external relations, and morale. 

But regardless of the variability of revolutionary 
group life, one thing is clear: revolutionary groups 
represent definitions of the situation which are at 
the same time the matrix of all the extensive struc- 
turalization of functions which occurs in a revolu- 
tionary period. They are social inventions which 
arise in the process of defining the crisis-situation. 
As groups, they may be social classes or economic 


7 “Whenever an environment is such as to stimulate 
a similar set of behavior mechanisms with similar 
effects in a considerable number of people, group 
formation has its natural soil.” T. D. Eliot, “A 
Psycho-analytical Interpretation of Group Formation 
and Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, XXVI 
(1920), pp. 338-52. 
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associations or political parties or discussion 
assemblies. They may be radical, moderate, or, 
in some cases, conservative. But they are intent 
on making new co-adaptive adjustments to the 
crisis-situation. Their objective is a transition 
from a society as given to a society as projected. 
If there is continuity in revolution, it is found in 
groups making precisely these adjustments and 
trying to carry on functions. In other words, a 
characteristic feature of revolution is that social 
groups, mainly political, utilize existing or historic 
social structures and functions and invent new 
structures and functions in a movement toward 
adjustment through the achievement of explicit 
or implicit objectives. 

The specific aspects of revolutionary instru- 
mentalization relate to the social control techniques 
which are utilized for the achievement of ends 
and which emerge with and express the varying 
purposes of the successive revolutionary groups. 
Social control techniques may be defined as those 
patterns of stimuli which produce intended re- 
sponses. The latter may not always be consciously 
articulated. But no revolution ever escapes from 
patterns of stimuli which produce responses as 
traditionally intended: the social conditioning is 
too strong. However, every revolution attempts 
to escape from some of these traditional patterns 
and to impose its own. As a rule, control tech- 
niques arise out of organized group life. They 
are of three kinds: (1) procedural, (2) configura- 
tive, and (3) ideological. 

Those techniques which are useful in the con- 
quest of power may be spoken of as procedural 
instrumentations. They may be arranged along a 
continuum varying from the completely cir- 
cumstantial and casual to the completely in- 
stitutional.* This continuum appears as follows: 
mob violence, threats, crowd demonstrations, mass 
persuasion, spontaneous organization of directive 
bodies, organized mob or crowd action, technical 
seizures, terroristic activities, directive activities, 
institutional activities, and general propaganda 
activities. In the second case, those techniques 
which are useful in the consolidation of power and 
in the execution of policy are spoken of as con- 
figurative, for they involve the formation of new 


*For a study utilizing this classification of tech- 
niques, suggested by the present writer, cf. J. Far- 
rington, Techniques of Revolution( Unpublished Master’s 
thesis, Washington University, 1937). : 
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patterns of co-adaptive social relationships. These 
techniques may also be arranged along a con- 
tinuum varying from the “situational” to the 
institutional. The procedural techniques, it 
should be pointed out, are also utilized in the 
configurative controls. They include, in addition, 
the organizational and institutional patterns of 
relationships. The former are: committee organi- 
zation for internal direction, communication, and 
standardization; organization of groups for the 
seizure of power; and organization of committees 
for directing external affairs. The institutional 
techniques include: military, legislative, judicial, 
executive, and general propadanda patterns of 
action.® Finally, the ideological techniques re- 
late to those devices which sanction or justify 
the course and tactics of the revolution. They 
comprise the social logic of the revolution, or of the 
revolutionary groups. Their content represents 
symbolic foreshortening of experience. Their 
form varies from specific to general organization 
of symbols. On the one hand, the ideological 
techniques may be simple, concrete epithets,— 
“Tories,” “Nazis,” “Reds,” “Atheists,” “Round- 
heads,” “Kulaks,” and so forth,—which condense, 
rather naively, simple, strong resentments. On 
the other hand, they may be abstract, systematic 
patterns of thought,—‘“Natural Law,” ‘“Capital- 
ism,” “Control,” “Organization,” the “Social 
Organism,” the “Social Contract,” the ‘Classless 
State,” and so forth,—the implicative structure of 
which reaches increasingly extensive integration 
of behavior, whether of individuals, groups, or of 
the whole society. 

When the protest-produced structuralization 
has brought a sense of catharsis (i.e., relief from 
societal frustration), the crisis is over. Whether 
the structures of protest remain as the basis of the 
new order of things depends to a large extent on 
whether or not they are defined as facilitating 
consummatory behavior. Counter-revolution may 
intervene. If imposed, then the post-critical 
phase of the revolution becomes the pre-critical 
phase of a new revolutionary outburst. If im- 
manent, then the post-critical phase means the 


®The writer wishes to acknowledge at this point 
the great aid and stimulation derived from group 
study of revolutions conducted by Professor L. L. 
Bernard’s seminar at Washington University in 1936- 
37. Many of the techniques and processes of revolu- 
tionary action were examined in a variety of his- 
torical contexts by this group. 
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establishment of the means-ends structures of the 
new equilibrium. In addition, there may occur 
a re-introduction of the “means,” though not of 
the “conditions,” of the status quo ante, the 
“modifiables” but not the “constants” of pre- 
revolutionary society.!° There may occur an 
introduction of means consonant with the means- 
ends patterns of both the revolutionary and pre- 
revolutionary societies. It sometimes happens 
that the direct aggressive patterns of revolution 
become displaced aggressive patterns through the 
appearance of external frustrating conditions, such 


10 Counter-revolution represents a return (or an 
attempted return) to the constants, to the conditions, 
of the status quo ante. 


as foreign military deprivation or imperialistic 
antagonism. 

But in any case the collapse of the sense of 
frustration,—whether due to the elimination of the 
older constants, or to the feeling that revolutionary 
action is producing new constants, or to the canali- 
zation of frustration through displaced aggressive 
patterns,—brings the end of the critical phase of 
the revolutionary period. New ends which can 
utilize and direct the new means and conditions, 
whether of a restricted or expanded nature, appear; 
a new normative orientation emerges in keeping 
with existing means-ends-conditions. The cycle 
of revolutionary social action is completed. The 
post-critical phase brings a calm between storms. 


ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS OF CITY GOVERNMENT 


CHARLES T. TAYLOR 
Georgia State College for Women 


N THE present National Defense Program 

it may become necessary to {reduce the 

normal civilian expenditures in order to 
finance defense expenditures. Part of normal 
civilian expenditures are those made by govern- 
ments for the benefit of civilians. The least loss 
to society will occur if the least essential expendi- 
tures are reduced. In contrast, in the event of 
the expansion of governmental income, it is of 
value to know in what order expenditures for the 
various functions of government should be ex- 
panded in order to achieve the greatest social 
benefit. In either case, some definition of essential 
or primary costs i*cuutrast to less essential or 
secondary costs is necessary. In this study an 
attempt is made to define such costs for city 
governments.! 

Subjective analysis is frequently used to de- 
termine what services are essential in the operation 
of city government. There is the same difficulty 
in attempting to determine through subjective 
analysis which needs of a city government are 
essential as there is in attempting to determine 
which needs of individuals are essential. It can 
be shown easily that it would be desirable for city 


1 City governments are chosen since a wider range 
of workable data is available than for other units of 


government. 


governments to perform many services which 
would benefit their citizens, just as it is possible 
to show that certain expenditures are desirable for 
the adequate diet, good housing, and social welfare 
of individuals. However, faced with limited 
resources which cannot cover all these needs, mere 
subjective analysis cannot distinguish between 
needs which are essential and those which are 
secondary in either the case of the city or the 
individual. 

Another modification of subjective analysis is 
that of confining the definition of primary cost to 
cover such services as protection of life and prop- 
erty without which some persons believe a city 
would be unable to operate. A modern city 
would, of course, be unable to operate without its 
police, its fire department, its sewers, and its 
streets. However, it is doubtful if under modern 
conditions, a city could operate without its 
schools, libraries, parks, playgrounds, and other 
social services. Neither approach through sub- 
jective analysis results in a workable definition of 
primary costs. 

It is possible to discard subjective analysis 
entirely. What actually is a primary cost can be 
determined by examining what those in control 
of the city governments consider the most impor- 
tant functions as shown by actual expenditures. 
Such is the concept of primary cost developed here. 
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In the case of the private expenditures of an 
individual, the primary costs or expenditures are 
for those items considered most necessary for the 
individual’s welfare. These are provided for 
first; and, as his income increases, decreasing 
proportions of the individual’s income go to the 
primary costs. This concept has been tested and 
developed with modern refinements into what is 
known as Engel’s Law.? Measurement of such a 
principle is made by comparing expenditures of 
different individuals at different levels of in- 
come.’ 

Can such a principle be discovered governing 
the expenditures of city governments? Are 
there certain functions which are felt to be so 


TABLE 1 
Tue RELATION BETWEEN THE TOTAL PER Capita Cost 
FOR OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF GENERAL 
DEPARTMENTS AND THE PERCENT SPENT FOR ParR- 
TICULAR DEPARTMENTS 


COEFFICIENT OF 

CORRELATION*® 
General government........... —.1726 +.0575 
+.2171 +.0565 
GAAS + .0582 + .0591 
Miscellaneous................ + .3421 +.0523 


* As elsewhere in the paper, the standard error of the 
coefficient is given. 


necessary that those in control of city governments 
will ordinarily devote a greater share of the total 
income available for governmental services to 
those functions rather than to others when govern- 
mental income is low, postponing expansion of 
other functions until the income increases? 
Answers to the questions may be investigated 
through two statistical methods. 

One possible method is to attempt to discover 


*A complete discussion of the progress of such 
investigations up to the time of publication is found 
in C. C. Zimmerman, Consumption and Standards 
of Living (New York, 1936). 

*Such studies as those recently completed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Home 
Economics for 1935-36. 
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the functions of city governments which have been 
expanded or contracted from year to year as the 
income of the government has changed. After 
the depression of the early thirties some attempts 
were made to measure the effects upon city ex- 
penditures.‘ Unfortunately, there are certain 
practical defects in this method. Average per 
capita cost payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of general departments do not vary widely 
from one year to the next even during depression 
years.° In addition, city officials are probably 
influenced by attitudes, and attitudes toward 
governmental expenditures may change from year 
to year. For these reasons analysis in this study 
is confined to one year. 

The method used here follows that used for 
investigations of consumer expenditures. The 
proportions of total expenditures for one year 
spent for particular functions of government in 
cities with different governmental incomes are 
compared. It is assumed that with the govern- 
mental income of a city changed, the proportion 
spent for particular functions would change ac- 
cording to the pattern discovered by comparison. 
Such is the assumption made in general studies of 
consumer expenditures. 

In this study, the income of a city government 
defined as the amount spent per capita for opera- 
tion and maintenance of general departments. 
The definition may be criticized by those who 
believe that a city spends money first and raises 
the funds afterwards. However, such a theory 
of public revenue is not generally held by students 
of public finance.* Investigation indicates that 


‘For example, see T. L. Hinkley, “Depression 
Finances of Massachusetts “*i@” National Municipal 
Review, xxv (1936), 37-39; C. E Ridley and O. Nolting, 
What the Depression Has Done to Cities, Chicago, 
n. d. 

5 Since 1926, average per capita costs for operation 
and maintenance of general departments for cities of 
100,000 and above have made gradual increases from 
$41.22 in 1926 to $53.75 in 1937, declining slightly in 
only one year, 1934. Not only were there no sudden 
changes in amounts, but the distribution between 
departments changed little even though the dollar 
figures changed. Financial Statistics of Cities: 1937 


. (Washington, 1940), p. 176. 


*Among those doubting the popular belief that 
revenues depend upon expenditures are: H. M. Groves, 
Financing Government (New York, 1939), vii; W. J. 
Schultz, American Public Finance (New York, 1938), 
pp. 23-24; M. H. Hunter and H. K. Allen, Principles 
of Public Finance (New York, 1940), p. 23. 
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there is a fairly clear relationship between the per 
capita income of the inhabitants of a city and the 
city’s per capita cost of government.’ The 
resources of a community and the attitudes toward 
government limit the amount a city may raise in 
taxes. Actual per capita cost is a rough measure of 
the income a city government has available. If 
this definition is not accepted, it is still possible 
to use total per capita costs as an indication of 
how much actually was spent. In any event, it is 
possible to determine which functions expand 
when per capita costs increase. 

The most complete data available are for 1930. 
While data are available for cities above 300,000, 
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the cities are located.* Within the 30,000 to 
300,000 size range, differences in size are ignored 
since it was discovered that size alone does not 
exert as much influence upon per capita cost as 
sometimes believed.?® 

The 283 cities having populations of from 30,000 
to 300,000 in 1930 were ranked according to their 
total per capita costs for operation and mainte- 
nance of general departments. The percentage of 
those totals spent for different departments was 
compared with the amount of the total per capita 
cost for each city. The results of the comparisons, 
expressed in terms of coefficients of linear corre- 
lation, are listed in Table 1. 


TABLE 2 
THEORETICAL APPORTIONMENT OF TOTAL PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES 
Crrtes oF 30,000-300,000, 1930 
PERCENT SPENT FOR VARIOUS FUNCTIONS AT DIFFERENT LEVELS OF ToTAL Costs 


TOTAL PER CAPITA COST 

$10 $20 $30 $40 $50 $60 $70 $80 

General government.............. 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.4 5.1 
7.4 7.8 8.2 8.7 9.1 9.5 9.9 10.3 
10.1 9.9 9.7 9.6 9.4 9.2 9.0 8.8 
1.4 1.7 2.0 2.3 2.6 2.9 3.1 3.4 
cree $.2 5.6 6.1 6.5 6.9 7.3 7.8 8.2 
94 | 89 | 84] 79 | 7.4] 69] 641] 5.9 
2.9 3.7 4.5 5.3 6.2 7.0 7.8 
51.3 49.5 47.7 45.7 43.9 42.0 40.2 38.4 
1.4 1.5 1.6 1.6 1.7 1.7 1.7 1.8 
2.9 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.5 3.6 3.8 3.9 
Miscellaneous... 1.9 2.5 3.2 3.8 4.4 5.1 6.4 


such data are not strictly comparable with data 
for cities below that figure since statistics for 
cities above 300,000 include a large share of the 
cost of the governments of the counties in which 


7 Using a composite income index composed of in- 
come tax returns per thousand, average wages paid in 
manufacturing, and the average wages paid in retail 
trade in 1930 for cities of 30,000 and above, a signifi- 
cant correlation between per capita income and per 
capita costs for operation and maintenance of general 
departments was found for the United States as a 
whole and by regions. Holding the influence of size 
constant by the computation of coefficients of part 
correlation, significant correlations of from +.18 to 
+.54 were found for the various regions. Even more 
significant correlations were found between per capita 
costs for individual departments and income. 


From the coefficients of correlation it is possible 
to estimate what the proportion spent for the 


8U. S. Bureau of the Census, Financial Statistics 
of Cities: 1930° (Washington, 1932), pp. 400-419. 
Since 1931, data have been collected for cities of 
100,000 and above only. Data used are for the op- 
eration and maintenance of general departments. 
They do not include payments for interest and for 
capital outlays. 

Correlation coefficients have been computed to 
show the relationship between the size of the city and 
per capita costs for general departments of cities of 
30,000 to 300,000. Although for the United States 
in 1910 there was a correlation of + .30 + .07, by 1930 
the correlation was decreased to + .02 + .06. Analy- 
sis confined to regions revealed correlation of signi- 
ficance in only one region. 
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different departments would be theoretically are summarized in Table 2 and Figure 1. The 


for a city spending a given amount per capita. 
A simple regression equation expressing the re- 


tendencies may be summarized as follows: 
1. As the total per capita cost for operation and 


lation between the percentage of the total cost maintenance of general departments increased, a 
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Fic, 1, THEORETICAL APPORTIONMENT OF PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR THE OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
GENERAL DepaRTMENTs; Citres oF 30,000 to 300,000, 1930 


for each department has been computed for each 
departmental function. Using the eleven re- 
gression equations thus obtained, such estimates 
. have been made for cities with different levels of 
total per capita cost. The results of these estimates 


smaller percentage was spent for general government, 
highways, schools, and fire protection. 

2. As the total per capita cost increased, the per- 
centage spent for police, health, sanitation, charities, 
hospitals and corrections, and miscellaneous increased. 
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3. As the total per capita cost for operation and 
maintenance of general departments increased, the 
percentage spent for libraries and recreation remained 
approximately the same. 


An examination of the table shows that cities 
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those of 1930. In cities above 100,000 there is a 
greater emphasis upon charities, hospitals, and 
corrections.!® Since data have not been available 
for cities below 100,000 since 1931, it is impossible 
to determine accurately what the exact changes 


have been generally. However, except for the 
function of charities, hospitals, and corrections, it 
is probable that conditions are generally much 
thesame. On the basis of 1930 data, it is possible 
to estimate somewhat roughly which functions 
might be decreased with the least friction, if 
reduction in civilian governmental expenditures 
were necessary. On the other hand, it is also 
possible to estimate which functions might be 
expanded to the greatest social benefit were in- 
creased governmental income available. 


10 Financial Statistics of Cities: 1937, p. 177. 


which spent more for all functions spend a greater 
proportion of that increase for functions which for 
the most part can be classified as social services— 
health, sanitation, charities, hospitals and correc- 
tion, and miscellaneous, the latter consisting for a 
great part of pensions—the exception being for 
police. However, education which takes the 
largest share of any function, and which may be 
classified as a social service, was considered one of 
the primary costs along with general government, 
highways, and fire protection. 

Conditions may have changed somewhat from 


NOTES ON SOCIOLOGY IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 
(Concluded from page 390) 


We see that 70 percent of the institutions offered not more than 15 different courses in sociology. 
In most of them two or more full time instructors were employed. 

The second part of the study had to do with the spread of the courses and title of subjects taught. 
This also shows a close if not closer relation in current trends. It is obvious that the largest number 
? of courses would be found under the title of Introductory Sociology. One hundred or 70 percent 

of the institutions studied listed such a course. This may not be complete since some schools offered 
courses in Social Problems as their first course or gave it as a portion of a general survey course. 
The course in the Family comes next with 86, or 59 percent offering it. Eighteen institutions offered 
courses in the Family and Marriage which, counted with the courses in the Family, made 104 courses 
or 70 percent offering courses having to do with family life and family problems. Another subject 
which reflects the times is Criminology. This came next with 77, or 53 percent of the universities 
studied. Urban and Rural Sociology ranked high with 63, or 43 percent respectively, and Principles 
of Sociology came next with 58, or 40 percent. Courses in Social Research and in Social Psychology 
came next with 42 institutions each, or 30 percent foreach. Running on down the list in order one 
finds Social Problems with 39, or about 27 percent. Next were Population Problems and Race 
Relations courses which were taught in 36, or 27 percent of the institutions. Social Pathology was 
liked in 34 or about 23 percent, while Social Anthropology was given in 32, or 22 percent. Child 
Welfare was found in 28, or about 20 percent of the schools. Twenty-seven universities offered 
courses in the Field of Social Work. Courses in Community Organization and in Poverty and De- 
pendency were listed in 23 curricula respectively. History of Social Thought was given by 24, 
‘Social Control in 20, while Social Trends and Social Legislation courses were given by 19 universities 
each. Courses in Social Origin were given by 16; Social Institutions, 15; Social Statistics, 12; Im- 
migration, 14; and Cultural Anthropology, 15. Two other sets of courses were offered. One was 
called Seminar of the various kinds—offered in 51 institutions. Also general undergraduate courses 
in Social Work were listed in 18 curriculum. Other courses offered that were listed five times or 
more were: Applied Sociology, Collective Behavior and Social Change, The Community, Contem- 
porary Social Thought, Contemporary Sociology, Educational Sociology, General Anthropology, 
History of Sociology in the United States, Human Ecology, Independent Study, Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Labor Problems, Population and Public Opinion, Social Administration, Social Change, 
Social Disorganization, Social Evolution, Social Institutions and Social Control, Social Legislation, 
Social Origins, Social Process in the Organized Group, Social Trends and Theories, Social Trends and 
Social Progress, Social Values and Social Progress, Sociology of Personality and Leadership, and 
Sociology of the South. There were many other titles listed once or twice which reflected special 
interests in their respective localities. 

If one had the opportunity to analyze the syllibi of all catalog listings of courses in sociology 
from year to year one would find indications of more definite trends in social change. The dynamics 
of sociology are reflected in the course offerings and classroom emphasis. Sociology has great possi- 
bilities which offer a real challenge to youthful scholars of modern society. 
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SOROKIN’S CONFESSION OF FAITH 


HARRY ESTILL MOORE 
University of Texas 


SoctaL AND CuLturat Dynamics. Volume IV. first three volumes of a work called Social and Cul- 
Basic PROBLEMS, PRINCIPLES, AND METHODS. By tural Dynamics. Now he has completed that work 
Pitirim A. Sorokin. New York: American Book with a fourth volume which will give new intensity 
Company, 1941. “804 pp. $6.00. to the arguments which have been waged since that 
Four years ago Pitirim Sorokin set the socio- time. Most of these who criticized the ideas of the 

logical fraternity on its collective ears with the first three volumes will find Sorokin’s answers in 
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Volume IV; but they will also find an abundance 
of new ammunition with which to carry on their 
fight. 

The years between the first and second portions 
of his work Sorokin has used in two ways. As 
indicated above he presents the rare, probably 
unique, spectacle of an author withholding his 
final conclusions until he has received the reactions 
of his peers to their tentative presentation—a 
device by which he seems to seek the last word in 
the arguments. (Perhaps there will be a fifth 
volume as a rebuttal to the rejoinders of his critics 
to his exceptions to their original arguments.) The 
second use to which Sorokin put the interval was 
to fortify his spirit and to choose his philosophic 
position well within the mists of intuitionalism. 
This was, of course, to be seen in the first three 
volumes of his book; but he allows no lingering 
doubt to remain. The argument he now advances 
is almost wholly a priori; as if he were saying 
implicitly that the mass of evidence he and his 
assistants gathered was only for show and to con- 
form to the scholarly conventions and now that 
that is out of the way, let us get down to the busi- 
ness at hand and pluck from our inner conscious- 
ness the real truth. 

If we assume that there are only causal socio- 
cultural systems, then the social and natural sci- 
ences become identical in method; if we see society 
as a logical system, then we are bound by the rules 
of philosophy; but if we discover society to be a 
combination of causal relationships and logical 
arrangements, then the rules of neither will be 
applicable and we are free to abandon both sets 
and rely upon faith and intuition as our guide to 
understanding the world about us. How this free- 
dom derives is never clear, but that, very baldly, 
seems to be Sorokin’s exact position as he develops 
it in his final, and considered, statement. 

This appears to boil down to some such state- 

ent as this: “We know about society because we 
understand it. We understand society by means 
of faith, extra-sensory perception, revelation, 
inspiration quite as much as by observation, 
mensuration, logical analysis. The study of the 
social order becomes a variety of religious experi- 
ence.” In his own words: “...from whatever 
standpoint the correct comparison between the 
truths of the senses and reason, and that of faith 
is made, the latter has as much validity and value 
as the former.” (p. 762) and “In the beginning 
[of the sociocultural world] was the Word [Meaning] 
...And the Word [Meaning] was made flesh and 


dwelt among us [acquired vehicles and agents].” 
(p. 95) 

Having thus freed himself of the restraints of 
conventional scholarship, Sorokin takes his reader 
on a free flight through the lands of speculation 
which is often entertaining, sometimes instructive, 
generally heavy going, and always provocative. 
The latter quality should be underscored. # Sorokin 
is the sort of thinker one finds it impossible to 
take or let alone. It is safe to wager that reviews 
of his fourth volume, as of the first three, will more 
often than not turn out to be polemics of one sort 
or another. 

This violent reaction to Sorokin’s work is unfor- 
tunate. * Whether one agrees with his position or 
not, it is quite evident that what he has said will 
have a very considerable influence on sociology in 
this country for many years, if not decades, and 
the sooner someone calmly and justly evaluates 
his contribution, reducing it to understandable 
terms and assigning it to the place in the scheme 
of social thought into which it fits, the better it 
will be for all of us. That of course is a difficult 
task when one is emotionally stimulated, as one is 
almost certain to be shortly after reading his 
volumes. 

Careful evaluation is made still more difficult ~ 
by the uneven quality of Sorokin’s work. He has 
some ideas that promise to be most productive; 
some others that stand up well under all sorts of 
tests; and still others that remind one of the 
answers of sophomores who haven’t the faintest 
idea of the meaning of the question. He uses 
statistical materials in abundance, he marshals 
hosts and hosts of facts in his service, he argues 
logically and shrewdly; and he does an immense 
amount of guessing and speculation. His work 
is like the state of Texas, so big and so varied that 
anything said about it as a whole is true of some 
parts and false if applied to others— 

Sorokin sets himself three major tasks in this 
systematic presentation of his thoughts on society 
and culture. First he seeks to explain the nature 
of social and cultural organization. Then he un- 
dertakes to show howsocialand cultural phenomena 
change; and, finally, why such changes come about. 

His discussion of the nature of cultural and 
social systems is marked by his distinction between 
elements belonging to the system and “‘congeries,” 
or elements present but not forming a portion of 
the logically integrated and interdependent whole 
which forms the system proper. Further, he 
makes an excellent use of the idea that culture 
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cannot be described successfully in terms of mate- 
rial objects: “What is materially or physically 
identical is often fundamentally different cul- 
turally, by virtue of the difference of meaning or 
value imputed to it.” (p. 17) This would seem to 
be acceptance of the functionalist point of wew. 
Certainly it marks a break with the strict mate- 
rialistic philosophy of some sociologists of note. 
But, further, it is a recognition of the essentially 
mental character of culture and as such offers a 
lead more students might follow to profitable 
results. His insistence on the compatibility of the 
material forming the system would also seem to 
lead in the direction of gestaltism, but that term 
is nowhere used in spite of the close relation of his 
general theory to that of Weber, for example. 

In no area, says Sorokin, may we hope to find 
an entirely integrated cultural system. Rather, 
we always find several cultural systems and a num- 
ber of congeries, no matter how large or how small 
the area. And, as to areas: “What is the smallest 
culture area? An individual....There can be 
hardly any culture area more descriptive or smaller 
than an individual.” (p. 98) One is tempted to 
suggest that there is also a culture of the hand— 
gestures, furniture of rings, nail polish, and what 
not, functions appropriate and misappropriate, “a 
multitude of meanings articulated” by actions, if 
not by speech. We might thus conceive a culture 
area of the organs. 

But within the person, and larger culture areas, 
there are to be observed clusterings of traits into 
a few larger units, language, science, religion, arts, 
and ethics, each made up of subsystems, but each 
possessing enough coherence to be recognized easily 
and separated from the other large units without 
great difficulty. There are also social systems, as 
the family, the state, the school, and others, but 
these, says Sorokin, are to be distinguished from the 
cultural systems, since each social system will 
possess the basic cultural systems. The social 
systems are neglected throughout the remainder 
of the discussion, interest being centered on culture 
instead. 

The cultural systems described also are inter- 
related and form patterns which are coherent and 
homogeneous. Thus they form the supersystems 
of culture, which are characterized as Ideational, 
Idealistic, and Sensate. In each such supersystem 
the cultural systems are all of the same general 
nature, as also are the subsystems of which they 
are composed. So that a social epoch dominated 
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by one of these supersystems is easily recognized 
and distinguished from any other epoch by one 
who is adept at such matters. 

The characteristics of the supersystems are set 
forth in some detail. The Idealistic is a mixed 
type and takes its character from the opposed types 
comprising it. The Ideational is clearly Sorokin’s 
favorite. Very roughly, it is the theological stage 
of Comte’s thought; faith triumphs over reason, 
reality is unchanging, the things of the spirit are 
important, those of the flesh are not, revelation 
and inspiration are the sources of knowledge. The 
Sensate is the direct anthithesis of thisform. Men 
are believers in change and progress, in materialism 
and empiricism. Science and technology are 
highly prized. Reason triumphs over faith. Ex- 
pression, not repression, is the accepted pattern of 
behavior. In other words, the Sensate is the 
world in which we are living. But, our author 
warns, it is overripe and soon we shall return, 
through the fires of catharsis and the frenzy of 
charisma to the pure and serene delights of an 
Ideational culture. 

But none of these systems exists in its pure form. 
There is always some Sensate congeries in the 
purest Ideational cultural system. Hence no 
monistic explanation of cultural or social organiza- 
tion is possible. And we cannot expect either 
total rationality nor complete irrationality of 
conduct. 

This leads to his attacks on the theories of cul- 
tural change advanced by others, especially those 
who would mark a distinction between material 
and nonmaterial culture on the grounds that there 
is neither evidence nor logic to support the con- 
tention that two segments of culture change at 
different rates, or, indeed, can be separated without 
doing violence to the integrity of culture. Rather, 
cultures change as units, and must be considered 
units. 

Cultures change by diffusion along established 
lines of communication, with culture levels and 
force having much to do with a lag between accept- 
ance by those who come into closest contact with 
the innovations and those who are in more pro- 
tected positions, illustrated by the differences in the 
time of acceptance of new traits by urban and 
rural populations. Further, the traits of a culture 
almost always are changed as they move from one 
area to another, the amount of change being pro- 
portional to the difference between the cultures. 
A trait will also spread less the more refined and 
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complex its nature, and the more skill required to 
understand and use it. Hence the higher values 
of any society are the real luxuries, regardless of 
economic cost. 

But cultures move through time as well as 
through space. Sorokin indulges in a long and 
very complex discussion of temporal and rhythmic 
aspects of change, which he promises to clear up 
when he publishes a work on “social time” since 
astronomical time is inadequate as a vehicle for 
his meanings. But there are a few understandable 
generalizations. Rhythms in subsystems tend to 
be shorter than in supersystems. There is a fairly 
regular order of succession among the supersys- 
tems; Ideational, Idealistic, and Sensate. This 
order also is to be observed in the subrhythms of 
the subsystems. The tempo of the Sensate is much 
faster than of the Ideational and the nearer col- 
lapse the Sensate culture becomes, the faster 
becomes the tempo. 

Coming at last to the central problem of what 
causes social change, Sorokin offers as answer his 
assertion of imminent change. That is, systems 
change because it is their nature to change. Fur- 
thermore the direction of the change is also con- 
tained within the system itself. ‘From the mo- 
ment of its emergence, any empirical sociocultural 
system is a self-changing and self-directing unity 
that bears in itself the reason for its change, the 
nature of its functions, the phases of its unfolding, 
and the essentials of its destiny. As such, it has 
always a margin of autonomy from all the forces 
external to it.” (p. 73) As indicated in the final 
sentence, external forces are not ruled out entirely, 
but they are relegated to a very distinctly inferior 
position. They may retard or accelerate, or-even 
destroy a system, but they cannot change its 
essential nature nor the quality or sequence of its 
various phases. ‘The reason or cause of a change 
in any sociocultural system is in the system itself, 
and need not be looked for anywhere else... . 
Bearing the seeds of its change in itself, any socio- 
cultural system bears also in itself the power of 
molding its own destiny or life career.” 

But these changes do involve the environment, 
and so the cultural system is also changed in its 
nature by the interaction with the outside world. 
Thus the system itself slowly changes and in time 
may even become the opposite of its original self. 
Indeed this seems to be the fate of systems. Idea- 
tional cultures become Sensate by a process of 
gradual decomposition, which, when entirely com- 


plete furnishes the fertilizer out of which the 
Ideational flower will rise again. Whenever any 
system of truth, or culture, becomes dominant, 
Sorokin argues, the homogeneous portions tend to 
decrease, while the congeries, or opposed elements 
which always exist within any system increase. 
Thus, the system, sooner or later, gives way to its 
opposite; and the eternal Hegelian process goes on 
and on and on. Or so it seems to Mr. Sorokin. 

Such is the argument in bare outline. Further 
criticism would seem to be tautological. But it 
remains to be said that Sorokin has delivered some 
mighty blows against the raw empiricism and the 
fauning subservience to the mathematical-me- 
chanical ‘“‘natural” sciences which have threatened 
to make of sociology a discipline as far removed 
from social reality as the Scholasticism with which 
he seeks to replace it. It is true that Sociology 
cannot proceed by the methods of either “natural” 
science or of metaphysics; but it is not true that 
intuition or revelation is a satisfactory substitute 
or supplement to them. Or so it seems to me. 


SoctaL ScIENCE PRINCIPLES IN THE LIGHT OF 
ScrentiFic METHOD. WITH PARTICULAR APPLICA- 
TION TO MopERN Economic THouGut. By Joseph 
Mayer. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1941. 573 pp. $4.00. 


One of the important ground swells of discussion 
in the social sciences of recent years has been that 
of their relation to scientific method. Certainly 
what has been done in this field so far is hardly 
more than pioneering, whereas a vast wilderness 
still requires conquest. For this reason, the re- 
viewer picked up this volume with eagerness of 
anticipation, hoping to find a major contribution 
to this too little explored area. Very quickly this 
anticipation was followed by disappointment, for 
the book is primarily a treatise on economics, to 
which has been prefaced a Part I, of 84 pages, 
entitled “Scientific Method and Social Study.” 
To this a brief 9 pages of “In Conclusion” has been 
added at the end. The 470 pages that lie between 
these two deal with: II. “Classical Cost and 
Utility Theories,” ITI. “Suppositions Underlying 
Cost and Utility Theories,” IV. “Broader Concep- 
tions,” V. “Historical and Contemporary Eco- 
nomics,” VI. “Critical Demonstrations” (con- 
cerning income, employment and ‘easy money,’ 
price and values); a review of which belongs more 
particularly to a journal of economics rather than 
to Social Forces. 
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It is sufficient to say that the volume’s title is 
not warranted by the main content of the volume; 
and that examination of these pages devoted to 
economics leads to the conclusion that the author’s 
desire to make this a concrete application of his 
discussion on social science principles is not satis- 
factorily fulfilled, for there is little observable 
connection between the two. 

With reference to the less than 100 pages that 
are really devoted to “Social Science Principles in 
the Light of Scientific Method,” the treatment 
involves such topics as these: Whether or not the 
social sciences, and particularly sociology, are or 
can be made “science” in the sense in which that 
term is employed ordinarily; what are the essen- 
tials of a science, (following the line presented by 
Michael and Adler); the relations among the 
various fields of knowledge; a rehearsal of the 
various arguments advanced against the possi- 
bility of a science of society; the natural science 
versus the cultural point of view; an all too brief 
consideration of mathematical and other tech- 
niques, historical criteria, basic concepts, and pre- 
conceptions of science in relation to social study. 
The conclusion is finally made that a social 
“science” can eventually be attained; that it can 
be aided by methods and materials from psychol- 
ogy, geology, history, biology, and mathematics; 
but that it must develop, in addition, specialized 
concepts and methods of its own. 

The author refers “students who wish more com- 
plete definitions of Sociology” to several writers 
whose definitions appeared before 1910, but to 
none since that time. The omission is conspicuous 
of references to a considerable number.of important 
materials which have already been written with 
reference to scientific method, especially those in 
regard to the social sciences. 

EARLE EUBANK 

University of Cincinnati 


THE PREDICTION OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT. By 
Paul Horst, with collaboration of Paul Wallin and 
Louis Guttman, assisted by Frieda Brim Wallin, 
John A. Clausen, Robert Reed, and Erich Rosenthal. 
New York: Social Science Research Council, Bulle- 
tin 48, 1941. 454pp. $2.00, paper. 


This bulletin was prepared for the Committee 
on Social Adjustment of the Social Science Re- 
search Council under the direction of the Subcom- 
mittee cn Prediction of Social Adjustment. Its 
subtitle, “A Survey of Logical Problems and Re- 
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search Techniques, with Illustrative Application 
to Problems of Vocational Selection, School Suc- 
cess, Marriage, and Crime,” accurately specifies 
the nature of its contents, while the identification 
of contributors and advisers supplied in the Fore- 
word indicates that the policy of the Council in 
cutting across departmental lines for attacks on 
borderline problems was followed in the selection 
of personnel for the study. 

Unevenness in quality, a common defect in sym- 
posia, is minimized here by the subordination of 
supplementary studies to the major contribution 
of the monograph, a “systematic discussion and 
analysis of the prediction problem” by Paul Horst, 
comprising 156 pages of Part I. The excellence 
of this analysis increases its importance far beyond 
the relatively limited area of prediction problems 
from which the illustrations are drawn. In it 
Horst has achieved the too rare combination of 
basic simplicity in exposition along with rigorous 
accuracy in technical aspects. Furthermore he 
has provided a logically satisfying systematics of 
prediction with down-to-earth, practical illustra- 
tions. Therefore, although the application is to 
prediction of behavior of individual human beings, 
the theory and methods of prediction are so ade- 
quately expounded that their validity extends to 
broader areas of social research. One might wish 
for a similar treatise focused upon prediction at a 
social or societal rather than at an individual level, 
but until such a work appears, Horst’s affords the 
most suggestive substitute for sociologists. 

The supplementary studies comprising Part II 
are mainly by less mature scholars than Horst, but 
their analyses into specific aspects of the prob- 
lem of prediction are nevertheless stimulating and 
useful. In Supplementary Study A, “The Predic- 
tion of Individual Behavior from Case Studies,” 
Paul Wallin brings together into an orderly presen- 
tation the somewhat fragmentary material avail- 
able in this field. Samuel A. Stouffer concludes 
this study with short ‘Notes on the Case Study 
and the Unique Case,” in which he drives home the 
moral that “The statistician and the case study 
investigator can make mutual gains if they will 
quit quarreling with each other and begin borrow- 
ing from each other.” 

Louis Guttman is the principal contributor to 
the statistical procedures for prediction in Supple- 
mentary Studies B-1, B-2, B-3, and B-4. The 
first of these is an outline of the statistical theory 
of prediction, a valuable although quite terse sum- 
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mary containing original contributions on sam- 
pling, while the others deal with more specialized 
statistical procedures and empirical studies on 
weighting. There is no doubt that Guttman’s 
studies will be welcome by statisticians, and it is 
hoped they will not frighten the statistically un- 
trained from the preceding parts of the monograph. 
The three final supplementary studies are likewise 
rather highly technical and beyond the grasp of 
the ordinary reader, the last one being contributed 
by Horst. 

Still further offerings of the monograph are bibli- 
ographies on marriage, criminal recidivism, school, 
and vocational prediction prepared by Frieda Brim 
Wallin and a Memorandum on Prediction and 
National Defense prepared by a half dozen writers. 
Thus the monograph contains a variety of types 
of material, diverse yet integrated by the masterly, 
centralizing contribution of Horst. 

MARGARET JARMAN HaGoop 

University of North Carolina 


ELEMENTARY SocIAL Statistics. By Thomas Carson 
McCormick. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. 353 pp. $3.00. 


One of the chief problems faced by the author 
of a textbook in elementary statistics is the lack of 
mathematical training on the part of his readers. 
According to current college folkways, ‘‘math”’ is 
hard and to be avoided even at the cost of trouble 
later on. Extension of the elective system makes 
such avoidance easy, with the result that many 
students turn up in statistics classes inadequately 
prepared. If the text used is too “mathematical,” 
it cannot be understood; if it is too “practical,” 
it will contain little of value. 

In steering a middle course safely between these 

two extremes, Professor McCormick has done a 
good job. Especially excellent is the introductory 
material (Part I), in which the objectives and pro- 
cedures of statistical inquiry are explained. The 
various techniques of calculation are subsequently 
presented clearly, and as simply as the nature of 
the material will permit. And in the selection of 
subjects omitted, e.g., partial and multiple corre- 
lation, the author recognizes the limitations of a 
one-semester course. 
_ The treatment of sampling is probably the out- 
standing portion of Professor McCormick’s work. 
Here, in small compass, he has given his readers a 
comprehensive view of the problems involved and 
of the methods of meeting them. 


The work is well written, satisfactorily illus- 
trated and indexed. A collection of useful tables 
is found in the appendix. The examples and appli- 
cations have all been chosen from the field of 
sociology. Here is a book which no teacher of 
social statistics can afford to pass by in making his 
choice of a text. 

Cart M. RosENQUIST 

Louisiana State University 


STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS, 
1940. Edited under the Direction of the Temporary 
Organizing Committee of the Inter American Sta- 
tistical Institute by Elizabeth Phelps. Washington, 
D. C.: Inter American Statistical Institute, 1941. 
842 pp. $2.00. 


The encyclopedic nature of this volume is indi- 
cated by its subtitle, ““A compendium of the statis- 
tical services and activities in 22 nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, together with information 
concerning statistical personnel in these nations.” 
For each of the nations is included the following 
material: an “author’s article” in the language of 
the country (with one exception), of from 2 to 
106 pages in length; a “summary” in both English 
and the language of the country supplying com- 
parable information on basic demographic data, 
statistical educational facilities, statistical library 
facilities, statistical societies, principal non-official 
or semi-official statistical agencies and their serial 
publications, system of official statistics, and prin- 
cipal official serial statistical publications; a bio- 
graphical directory of statistical personnel (except 
for the United States); and a bibliography on 
source material. 

Since the account of the statistical activities of 
each nation written by an author of that nation 
appears only in the nation’s language, those who 
are restricted to English can read the detailed 
accounts for only Canada, Haiti (the exception), 
and the United States, Although this is regret- 
table, the addition of two translations of each 
article would have been impossible in one volume 
already full length. While language limits the 
accessibility of some of the more interesting mate- 
rial to the typical English speaking reader, never- 
theless, the detailed accounts for the United States 
(by 25 authors) and for Canada justify the book 
as a required reference for students of statistics 
in any of the social sciences. 

The terse, pertinent summaries, moreover, sup- 
ply in English condensed information on statistical 
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activities for all the nations, along with essential 
national data, including population, area, language, 
and a brief description of the economy. The sum- 
maries are in alphabetical order, convenient for 
ready reference. The directory of personnel is 
likewise in alphabetical order of nations and gives 
mailing addresses which should facilitate the 
increasing interchange of ideas and material within 
the statistical profession of the Americas. 

One is led to believe that the volume must be 
heavily subsidized since it affords a well organized 
and well integrated survey of the statistical activi- 
ties of the Western Hemisphere at such a low cost. 
Certainly no library and no individual with statis- 
tical interests should fail to acquire this book. 

MARGARET JARMAN Hacoop 

University of North Carolina 


Tue INTEGRATION OF AMERICAN Socrety. By Robert 
Cooley Angell. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1941. 228 pp. $2.50. 


In this study Angell is primarily interested in 
investigating the increasing differentiation of 
groups as a factor in societal disintegration. 
Twenty pages are devoted to methodological dis- 
cussion of an integrated society, using certain as- 
pects of the conceptual scheme developed by Tal- 
cott Parsons in his Structure of Social Action (1937), 
together with theoretical constructs of Durkheim 
and Linton. The problem is: to what extent is 
our American society integrated by common ulti- 
mate values? A common end or value is used 
here to mean “a quality of life that each person 
may enjoy without depriving others of it.” Essen- 
tially it is an attribute of the collective life. Out 
of common values, institutions are derived, which 
are in turn necessary support to these values. The 
task then, hinges first on the discovery of institu- 
tions in American society, in order ‘“‘to examine the 
loyalty to them and to the values which they 
express of the various organized groups.” This 
leads to a study of groups, organized under the 
following sevenfold classification: Capitalist enter- 
prises, Struggle groups, Governmental units, Be- 
nevolent groups, Families, Churches, and finally, 
Clubs, associations and cooperatives. 

In summary, Angell ascribes institutional status 
to the following: government, the political party; 


the family, the “property principles of capitalism ;” 


and the character building group such as the social 
agency, the hospital, and the clinic. Significantly 
enough, the American churches have lost institu- 


tional status, because of the large proportion of our 
population who have no religious affiliation, and 
the decline in the power of systems of moral 
obligation. 

A much more difficult task than delineating the 
American institutions faces Angell when he at- 
tempts to infer from these institutional structures 
the nature of the common ultimate values, and 
here critical readers will probably be in disagree- 
ment. For example, to the statement that “the 
dignity of the individual is a common ultimate 
value of Americans,” a Negro-American, or any 
other member of an exploited group may well ask, 
what individual? In certain respects, the same 
questioning attitude applies to democracy as a 
common ultimate value. To the main problem, 
Angell concludes that “the differentiation of 
groups has tended to emphasize noncommon goals 
of striving rather than common ones,” especially 
is this true of large scale capitalism which empha- 
sizes “wealth in itself and the powers derived there- 
from as ultimate ends.’”’ Secondly, despite ori- 
entation in terms of common values there may be 
no agreement on objectives of common action. 
In the final analysis the development of free stand- 
ing groups “have disrupted an older type of moral 
community and have not been able to foster the 
development of an equally strong one of a new 
type.” 

According to Angell, to preserve the integration 
of American society requires the maintenance of 
our present stock of common values, (which is low, 
indeed) and, to “foster understanding across class 
lines,’ (which is most difficult) otherwise, disin- 
tegration will continue its course. This is the 
challenge faced by American democracy. 

VERNON J. PARENTON 


Louisiana State University 


MAN His Hasrration. By Radhakamal Muker- 
jee. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 


1940. 320 pp. 


More than any other student of human ecology 
that I know of, Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee’s 
approach approximates a comprehensive frame of 
reference, rich in both content and method, and 
especially available for exploring the dynamics of 
regionalism. More than fifteen years ago in his 
Regional Sociology he defined human ecology in 
terms of the study of balance and equilibrium in 
the region. Since then he has continuously em- 
phasized the organic nature of culture in terms of 
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the folk-regional society and especially in terms of 
the “forms of social interaction and organisations, 
songs and attitudes in different regions and in 
urban and rural habitats.” Of course, Professor 
Mukerjee doesn’t use the term folk-regional so- 
ciety as such, but again and again his analysis of 
the situation and his emphasis upon the rural and 
urban and upon social heritage give an extra- 
ordinary sound bottoming of culture in its organic 
or natural relationship to human society and its 
total environment. 

So, too, Professor Mukerjee’s studies are espe- 
cially fruitful as premises upon which the new 
social planning, cultural as well as economic and 
organizational, may be worked out. 

The present volume, Man and His Habitation, 
offers an especially valuable introduction to what 
sociologists must study more and more, namely, 
the natural basis of culture and society. In his 
introduction, Professor Mukerjee tells in the most 
elementary and simple language what human 
ecology is and how it helps interpret cultural pat- 
terns in relation to types of habitation. He illus- 
trates especially in the case of population, density, 
mobility, and distance, urban and rural groups, 
and points especially towards planned ecology and 
culture. 

His historical interpretations are good, but it is 
the total gestalt that he sees, in which ecological 
factors in man’s material equipment, social rela- 
tionships, and cultural attitudes form the totality 
of the society to be studied. Four of his eight 
chapters feature a discussion of the rural and urban 
communities as types of social structure, social 
mechanisms, mental patterns, and mobility. He 
follows these, then, with special studies of social 
deviation and of dominance and distance, all of 
which are introductory to his last chapter, which 
he calls planned habitation. 

Howarp W. Opum 

University of North Carolina 


Tue SocraAt LiFe OF PrimitIvE Man. By Sylvester A. 
Sieber and Franz H. Mueller. St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1941. 566pp. $3.50. 


Essentially all publications in English dealing 
with the “culture historical” school of ethnology 
have heavily accented the methodological and 
theoretical aspects of the approach first developed 
by Graebner, Ankermann, and Foy and remodeled 
by Fathers Wilhelm Schmidt and Wilhelm Kop- 
pers (until recently professors at the University 


of Vienna). This book presents the first detailed 
treatment in English of the substantive side of 
“culture historical ethnology.” Based upon the 
untranslated Yoelker und Kulturen of Schmidt and 
Koppers, The Social Life of Primitive Man incor- 
porates much of the more recently published fac- 
tual literature from both English and European 
languages. Sieber is an ethnologist and Mueller 
a sociologist, and social organization (including eco- 
nomic and political institutions) tend to be empha- 
sized at the expense of material culture, linguistics, 
and other topics. But this is the closest approach 
we have in English to a one-volume world eth- 
nography. The number of peoples referred to is 
really staggering, and the balance between geo- 
graphical areas, types of culture, etc. is well kept. 
In the opinion of many, the data will have suffered 
from being schematized according to “culture 
circles” (Kulturkreise) ; the three parts of the book 
deal successively with “primitive cultures,” “pri- 
mary cultures,” and “secondary cultures.” Per- 
sonally, the reviewer found the schematization 
helpful and stimulating, although not convincing 
at every point. 

Although a defensive note is struck rather too 
often, controversies as such are avoided. In gen- 
eral, the point of view is simply “here is a highly 
compact digest of the story as we see it.”” The 
tone is rather more flexible and the interpretations 
somewhat more cautious than has typically been 
the case in the writings of Schmidt and Koppers. 
Discussion of conceptual issues is largely eschewed 
—to the point that agreement upon such matters 
as the differentiae of “magic” and “religion’’ is 
arbitrarily assumed. But the more recent theo- 
retical premises and concepts which have developed 
within “the Viennese school’’ are followed as op- 
posed to those which prevailed at the time of the 
publication of Voelker und Kulturen. One con- 
structive advance in theory must also be noted: 
the explicit statement that the culture circles are 
to be regarded as ideal types, in Weber’s sense. 

In a volume of such wide scope some inaccuracies 
are inevitable. I shall mention only two which 
fall within my field of special competence. The 
Hopi are, after all, Pueblo Indians (p. 235); the 
Yuma are hardly “in the Pueblo region,” (p. 138). 
The general level of literary presentation leaves 
much to be desired; at its worst, the style can only 
be described as atrocious. By and large, the chap- 
ters by Professor Mueller are much superior both 
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in literary form and in intellectual sophistication 
to those by Father Sieber. 

The book makes no pretensions to being a major 
original contribution to anthropology at either the 
factual or theoretical levels. It is, however, dis- 
tinctly useful as translation and as compilation. 
The freshest note is provided by Mueller’s tenta- 
tives at correlation with general social theory. 

The unquestioning acceptance of Roman Catho- 
lic dogmas and premises at various points makes 
claims to scientific detachment unacceptable. 

CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 

Harvard University 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. 2 volumes. 

By Robert E. Riegel and Others. New York: D. 


Appleton-Century Company, 1941. 1109 pp. 
$6.50 per set. [Illustrations and bibliography. 


In the past decade, colleges and universities in 
all parts of the country have reexamined their 
orientation courses in the social sciences. It was, 
of course, the serious social dislocations at home 
and abroad that seriously shook the complacency 
of social science instruction. Once the inquiry 
into objectives and methods was begun, there 
emerged, among others, at least two related con- 
clusions which have revealed themselves in both 
orientation courses and textbooks. In the first 
place, it is generally recognized that it is not the 
purpose of an orientation course to train all of the 
students therein to become specialists in some par- 
ticular social science, or even in the field of the 
social sciences. Secondly, it is now admitted by 
many social scientists that artificial categorizing 
of the social scene into various narrow and unreal 
fields of knowledge, while in some instances justi- 
fiable for the training of specialists in these fields, 
surely has little place for the general student. 

Both of the above views are incorporated into 
An Introduction to the Social Sciences, a text de- 
signed for a sophomore orientation course in the 
social sciences. Written and adapted to the spe- 
cial needs of the Dartmouth College program, it 
assumes two things in the user of the book: (1) that 
he has already acquired a knowledge of the history 
of western institutions; (2) that he is not neces- 
sarily a major in the social sciences and therefore 
desires mainly a more inclusive and over-all view 
of the modern world than is possible in a special 
course in economics, sociology, or political science. 
Granted these two assumptions, the text is admi- 
tably conceived and well designed to serve the 


needs of students. The contents of the two vol- 
umes are divided into fourteen parts as follows: 
Social Institutions and Social Change; Business 
Organization; The Price Mechanism; Government 
Control of Business; Money and Banking; Public 
Finance; The Consumer; Labor; Agriculture; 
Population and Race; The Family; Crime; Govern- 
ment; Politics ina Democracy. In most instances 
the chapters are clearly written, and unlike many 
textbooks, in some parts are intensely interesting. 
To this reviewer, the volumes have two weaknesses 
—the omission of any treatment of foreign policy 
and the failure to treat the world setting for Ameri- 
can institutions. The possible implication of cul- 
tural isolation is only less realistic than the institu- 
tional isolation of specialized orientation courses 
in particular divisions of the social sciences. On 
the whole, however, the volumes are far better than 
most texts. Where courses are adapted to their 
use, instructors will find these volumes a desirable 
text, and students are likely to find them interest- 


ing reading. 
J. CARLYLE SITTERSON 
University of North Carolina 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE First AMERICAN CONGRESS ON 
OssTETRICS AND GyNECOLOGY. Edited by Fred L. 
Adair. Evanston, Illinois: The Mumm Print Shop, 
Inc., 1941. 907 pp. 


The First American Congress on Obstetrics and 


_ Gynecology, sponsored by the American Commit- 


tee on Maternal Welfare, Inc., which was held last 
September at Cleveland, Ohio was a very impres- 
sive, successful conference. Now we have the 
Proceedings in printed from and the volume itself 
is impressive. 

The chief purpose of the Congress was to gather 
under one roof various professional groups con- 
cerned with the major problems of human repro- 
duction. The collection of papers and discussions 
likewise are chiefly directed toward the interests of 
various specialists, particularly obstetricians, gyne- 
cologists, nurses, hospital administrators, and 
those active in public health work. In spite of 
this specialization, the book is of priceless value to 
the teacher of a factual course in marriage. In 
addition to information giving contributions such 
as modern concepts of the relation between heart 
disease and pregnancy, the treatment of diabetes 
in the pregnant woman, the management of preg- 
nancy in the tuberculous woman, dietary factors 
in pregnancy, we have discussions that deal with 
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the problems included in an intelligent social pro- 
gram of the conservation of mothers and infants. 
Some of these are teaching the public about 
maternity, educational preparation for marriage 
and parenthood, premarital and preconceptional 
care, midwifery in the United States, economic 
aspects of maternal care, protection of the health 
and welfare of the unborn and the newborn infant, 
extension education on maternal and neonatal 
care, medical fees for obstetric service, and the 
cost of home delivery service in rural areas. 

As a source book of medical social problems 
connected with pregnancy and infant care, the 
volume is unique and to Dr. Fred L. Adair who 
had much to do with the organizing of the Con- 
gress and the publication of its Proceedings we are 
again greatly indebted for another contribution to 
American maternal health and welfare. 

ErNEstT R. GROVES 

University of North Carolina 


OccuPaTIONAL Mosrtity. By Omar Pancoast, Jr. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 155 
pp. $1.75. 


So long as economists were prone to assume that 
“labor” was as mobile as air the subject of the 
study under review received little attention. Since 
World War I the importance of labor-immobility 
has been forcibly brought home. In the “pros- 
perous” 1920’s immobility was responsible for a 
considerable part of the then persisting unemploy- 
ment, and in the 1930’s it accentuated the prevail- 
ing depressive tendencies. Experience of the past 
two years has demonstrated, even to the glib of 
tongue who maintained that America could have 
guns and butter too, that untrained unemployed 
cannot easily be set to work making either butter 
or guns. And post-war experience will demon- 
strate that, unless appropriate technical training 
is provided both for youth in school and for un- 
trained adults out of school, the United States will 
not be able to shift, via a great public and private 
investment program, from a war-time to a peace- 
time economics basis. What Dr. Pancoast has to 
say about mobility, therefore, ought be pondered 
and acted upon by those in charge of youth and 
adult education in America. 

Having stated in Chapter I that his analysis 
“justifies a renewal of faith in the decentralized, 
individualistic method of running our economic 
affairs,’ the author devotes a chapter to “the 
prima-facie case for more training”’ and three chap- 
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ters to what some economists, past and contem- 
porary, have said about certain matters relating 
to occupational mobility. In Chapter VI he rea- 
sons (in part upon Keynesian premises): (a) that 
the provision of training will facilitate the transfer 
of workers from lower to higher income categories; 
(b) that such a transfer involves a diversion of 
employment “from a less elastic to a more elastic 
area of the economy,” and that, in consequence, 
consumption and investment will tend to increase. 
Chapter VII is devoted to special aspects of the 
author’s general thesis. 

Dr. Pancoast’s central thesis appears to be valid 
as far as it goes. Should he revise or expand it, 
however, several shortcomings may be removed. 
The place of mobility in the framework of eco- 
nomic theory, neoclassical and Keynesian, should 
be clearly demarcated. The ultimate origins, 
institutional and otherwise, of immobility in the 
United States should be treated in some detail. 
It should be made plain that unemployment will 
persist, given both appropriate technical training 
and improved methods of coping with business 
fluctuations, provided that the present economic 
structure remains unaltered. Literature cited 
should include pertinent discussions by students of 
“imperfect” competition and regional and class 
demography. 

J. J. SPENGLER 

Duke University 
Tue Duat State. A CONTRIBUTION TO THE THEORY 

or Dictatorsuip. By Ernst Fraenkel. Translated 

from the German by E. A. Shils, in collaboration 
with Edith Lowenstein and Klaus Knorr. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 248 pp. 

$3.00. 

The struggle of American scholars to understand 
what has taken place and what is taking place in 
Germany has been a difficult one. Not only are 
the phenomena complex and stubbornly resistant 
to analysis; the sources have been inadequate and 
confused. Ernest Fraenkel has indeed made a 
real contribution to this understanding. He was 
a practicing attorney in Berlin from 1933-1938 and 
builds his analysis on his experience with and study 
of the law during the rise of the “Prerogative 
State.” Many specific cases are cited as well as 
statements of Nazi leaders on the place of law, 
but the author’s approach runs both broad and 
deep and includes the application of the ideas of 
renowned students of law and the state to the 
phenomenon of the Third Reich. 
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To the American cognizant at all of problems of 
law and administrative justice this book is required 
reading. The “Prerogative State” is that in which 
the will of the political leader is unlimited by law 
and the acts of himself or his agents are not subject 
to the control of the courts. The Nazi Party has 
dissolved the rule of law in all matters pertaining 
to the relation between the individual and the 
political authority. We have been told this, but 
Mr. Fraenkel shows the development in decree, 
decisions, and public statement. What happens 
when the rule of law has been abolished is the 
sharpest of informers as to the value of the rule 
of law in our own society. 

Competing with the “Prerogative State” is the 
“Normative State’’-—the old state which incor- 
porated the rule of law. The normative state con- 
tinues to exist in the realm of private law and 
business relations because even the Nazi leaders 
realize that some element of stability is essential 
to the production and distribution of economic 
goods. The line between the prerogative and 
normative states is set by the political authorities 
who know no limits on their discretion save self- 
restraint in their own self interest. 

These developments are discussed in Part I— 
about half the text of the book. Part II discusses 
“The Legal Theory of the Dual State” and Part III 
“The Legal Reality of the Dual State” including a 
chapter on its sociology. The author makes clear 
in what way capitalism continues to exist in 
Germany and in what manner the Nazi state is a 
class state. These chapters are written with 
insight, authority, and scholarship, and are indis- 
pensable to understanding the present Nazi 
system. 

HarvEY PINNEY 

New York University 


From LutHer To Hitter. By William M. McGovern. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1941. 683 pp. 
$4.00. 


Here is a solid and scholarly analysis of the his- 
torical evolution of the doctrines that provide the 
foundation for the political ideologies of Fascism 
and Nazism. Professor McGovern believes that 
the Fascist tradition is largely a combination of 
the principles of authoritarianism and etatism (the 
subordination of the individual to the state). The 
book is primarily a treatment of the growth of 
these doctrines through the last four centuries. 

The absolutist principles of the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries are examined with con- 
siderable care, but Dr. McGovern holds that they 
contributed only in a mild way to the Fascist 
ideology of today. The political systems of Mus- 
solini and Hitler, he believes, have their main roots 
in the conservative reaction to the French Revolu- 
tion and the idealist doctrines of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. He points out 
that Fascist and Nazi spokesmen made constant 
use of the ideas and arguments of idealist thinkers 
as Fichte and Hegel. Indeed approximately one- 
fifth of the volume is devoted to an analysis of the 
ideas of Fichte and Hegel. Dr. McGovern shows 
how Fichte, in his later years, preached authori- 
tarianism, etatism, an intense nationalism in the 
economic as well as the political sphere, and anti- 
Semitism. Hegel pushed authoritarianism and 
etatism still further, glorified war as a useful and 
necessary means of stimulating devotion to the 
national state, and became, far more than Fichte, 
the forerunner of the Fascist theory of the state. 
The author is aware of the fact, however, that 
many Nazi spokesmen sneer at Hegel. 

Many readers will be surprised, perhaps, at the 
array of nineteenth century thinkers which Pro- 
fessor McGovern presents as contributing in one 
way or another to the elaboration of the Fascist 
tradition. Not only does one encounter Nietzsche, 
Treitschke, Sorel, and H. S. Chamberlain, but 
traditionalists like Mazzini and irrationalists like 
James and Le Bon. 

Though Dr. McGovern never loses sight of the 
main theme—the foundations of the ideologies of 
Mussolini and Hitler—throughout the book an 
attempt is made to present the ideas of each theo- 
rist asa whole. Moreover, liberal thinkers are not 
ignored. The ideas of Locke and Rousseau, for 
example, are analyzed. 

Those who believe that National Socialism can 
be explained in terms of the Versailles Treaty and 
the great depression, which was in no sense peculiar 
to Germany, should read this book. Professor 
McGovern points out that many of the basic tenets 
of Nazi ideology were accepted by large numbers 
of the German people long before Hitler was born, 
and that the general political philosophy which 
dominates a people is the major factor in deter- 
mining whether a would-be dictator is successful 
in gaining power. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
the Weimar Republic had far less support in Ger- 
many than Dr. McGovern assumes. 

This book is lucidly written, and in view of the 
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subject, is surprisingly easy to understand. It 
abounds in pertinent excerpts from the sources. 
It is well documented and has an excellent bibliog- 
raphy at the end of each chapter. 
Cart H. PEcG 
University of North Carolina 


WORKERS BEFORE AND AFTER LENIN. Fifty Years of 
Russian Labor. By Mania Gordon. New York: 
Dutton and Company, 1941. 524 pp. $4.00. 


This book is an important addition to a growing 
body of literature which studies the Russian Revo- 
lution as an integral part of the development of 
the Russian people. It focuses attention on the 
quest of the workers for freedom and security and 
attempts to draw up a balance sheet of progress 
for the two generations from the nineties to the 
eve of the present war. The underlying thesis is 
that revolution based on the doctrinaire Marxism 
of urban intellectuals, having no foundation in 
the political and economic reality of the folk, is 
not worth the cost in misery and loss of the funda- 
mental values in human life. 

The heart of the book, according to the author, 
lies in a comparison of the wages, hours, food 
budgets, housing, and clothing of the workers be- 
fore the first World War and after. In the same 
way, it deals with trade unions, factory laws, 
health and social security under the political 
tyranny of the Tsars and the Bolsheviks. Indus- 
try, agriculture, education, and political change as 
they affect the workers are dealt with in brief 
summary. 

The bulk of the book, therefore, is given over to 
a discussion of the position of the industrial work- 
man under the Soviet regime. The author is 
frankly biased in favor of early Russian socialism, 
with its emphasis on the problems of the peasant. 
To those who, like the reviewer, have lived and 
worked with the peasants under the Bolshevik 
regime and seen old revolutionary heroes exiled, 
thrown into prison or, like Vera Figner, left quite 
powerless to protect the people for whom they gave 
their youth, this bias seems to distort the picture 
far less than the common run of literature on 
Soviet Russia. 

The author gives an informed and illuminating 
picture of the program of violence, dictatorship, 
exploitation of the peasants, and suppression of 
liberty inaugurated by the Bolsheviks. That her 
discussion of the political methods of the dictator- 
ship and the misery of the peasants under forced 


collectivization does not exceed the truth, at least 
as it appears to ordinary folk in the Soviet Union 
up to 1931, this reviewer can testify. In her dis- 
cussion of the condition of the industrial worker 
under the Soviet regime, however, there seems to 
be unfairness. It is impossible to enter on a de- 
tailed criticism, but a few instances may be cited. 

In trying to show that real wages were higher 
in Tsarist Russia than under the Soviets, the au- 
thor makes the natural American assumption that 
the earnings of the head of the family represent the 
family budget. As all of us who have lived in 
Soviet Russia know, it is quite unusual for the man 
to be the sole wage earner, and the author shows 
this clearly a few pages later, when she cites on 
page 169 a decline in the number of dependents 
upon the earnings of an individual worker from 
3.34 in 1924 to 1.59 in 1935. Moreover, she falls 
into the methodological error of generalizing from 
the “self-criticism” columns of the Soviet press. 
This material has long been recognized by com- 
petent observers as a symptom of the unhealthy 
political atmosphere under a militant dictatorship, 
not as a representative sample of prevailing condi- 
tions. Like the “confessions” of the Soviet trials, 
it lies in the field of individual and social pathology 
and not of valid evidence. 

In the field of medical work and social welfare, 
with which this reviewer was familiar for years as a 
nurse in Moscow and social worker in the country, 
full credit is not given to the effort and real achieve- 
ments of the Government in its program for the 
health and welfare of the workers. Here, as in 
many other lines, there has been growth under the 
oppression of a cruel military dictatorship just as 
the author shows there was under the autocracy 
of the Tsars. The book would have been much 
more effective if she had been as impartial in deal- 
ing with the achievements of the Bolshevik regime 
as in her criticism of the pre-war autocracy. But 
for many Americans who have been fed exclusively 
on Soviet propaganda, the relatively mild bias of 
this volume may well serve as a useful corrective. 

AticeE DAVIs 

Richmond Professional Institute 


Miss Sue AND THE SHERIFF. By Robert Burton 
House. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. 118 pp. $2.00. 


Sociologists will find this book a rich source 
document on the economic and cultural upheavals 
that came into the agrarian life of eastern North 
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Carolina in the two decades of which 1900 is the 
center. It shows in warm human terms the im- 
pact of a changing economy on the daily living of 
a family that was typically southern and thor- 
oughly American. 

In a charming style that nowhere smacks of the 
pedant or the professor, Dean House makes an 
effective use of both earthy humor and tender 
pathos in laying bare the effect of these complex 
currents on the mind and spirit of a sensitive 
growing boy. As he faced the two diverse ways 
of life the author loved the farm but yearned for 
the prestige that came to his older brothers who 
worked at the sawmill and on the railroad. There 
is a delicate balance between comedy and tragedy 
as he shows what was in his heart as the girls 
tripped disdainfully by as he spread manure and 
centered their attentions on the tough sweaty 
boys who worked with machinery or canthook 
and log chains. There is many a chuckle in how 
the author learned from Mary, a cow of strong 
personality, and from Bill, “the patriarch of the 
logging mules,” who sneered at his young driver. 

There is a concrete and realistic answer to the 
often asked question: ‘“‘What really were the rela- 
tions between Negroes and whites growing up 
together on the same farm?” Through a bit of 
telescoping the reviewer can give considerable of 
the answer in Dean House’s words: 


None of us had nurses for long. We went with the 
older children when they let us, but chiefly with the 
Negro men and women as they worked. There was a 
long succession of maids of all work. Sarah was an 
edition in charcoal of Chaucer’s Wife of Bath. We 
waited on Nancy in order to hear the community 
gossip. Lou, Becky, and Mimy would take us to 
visit in their homes. 

We feared and respected aunt Charlotte, who quar- 
relled with us about our manners. 

As to the men, Travis taught us manners by beaming 
at us when we were good and looking stern when we 
were bad. Bill would take us on his back; Frank, Joe, 
and Horace would let us ride the gentler horses to and 
from the plow, and looked out for us around the sawmill 
and the gin and guarded us from the belts and teeth of 
the threshing machine. George, the fireman, let us 
blow the whistle at the mill and Matthy, the blacksmith, 
let us pump the bellows at the forge. 

Reuben had gone to school with Papa and Uncle 
Charlie and boasted that he had the best education to 
be had. 


The reader is given intimate views of the plan- 
tation school, the Sunday school and church, the 


square dance, hunting, baseball, and other forms 
of recreation, and life among the kinsfolks. There 
are clearly etched pictures of the commissary, the 
country store, saloons, the sheriff’s work, country 
concerts, amateur inventors, etc. 
Ernest V. Hottis 
American Council on Education 


PsyCHOLOGY IN SERVICE OF THE Sout. By Leslie D. 
Weatherhead. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany, 1937. 219 pp. 

Tue Art OF COUNSELING. How To GAIN AND GIVE 
Mentat HeattH. By Rollo May. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1939. 247 pp. 

PastoraL Psycnotocy. By Karl Ruf Stolz. Revised 
Edition. Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1941. 284 pp. 


These three books bear testimony to the de- 
cided shift that has recently come in the art of 
pastoral service. No longer are the leaders who 
are representative of modern Christianity re- 
sistant to the psychoanalytic interpretation of 
character. Instead there is an effort to make a 
discriminating use of recent advances in the 
understanding of human behavior in pastoral 
work. 

Psychology in Service of the Soul is an intro- 
ductory presentation best adapted to the minister 
who is unfamiliar with the principles of recent 
psychology and psychiatry or who is uncertain of 
the value of such material to the pastor. It suc- 
cessfully illustrates a psychotherapy which is 
allied to Christian teaching. 

The Art of Counseling as the title suggests is a 
more pointed discussion designed to help the 
minister who finds himself called upon to give 
counsel to persons who are conscious of personality 
difficulties or who are perplexed or overwhelmed 
by difficult social situations. It is a synthetic 
approach drawing especially from Freud, Jung, 
Rank, and Kunkel, but most of all Alfred Adler. 
The book was developed from lectures originally 
given at seminars for those preparing themselves 
in Christian leadership. It is a practical book 
close to life as is illustrated by its abundant case 
material and because of its balance, usefulness, 
and enthusiasm for mental health it deserves to 
be in every minister’s library. One of its most 
important chapters is that dealing with the per- 
sonality of the counselor (VIII). 

Pastoral Psychology is a more advanced treat- 
ment and best adapted to the minister who has 
had considerable background and experience in 
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counseling. It gives greater attention than the 
others to the causal influences in the development 
of personality originating in childhood and show- 
ing themselves in adult experiences. The book 
seeks to limit itself to the type of personality 
problems for which the minister has adequate 
preparation and insight and can handle with hope 
of success while cautioning him to abstain at 
least unless he has the cooperation of a psychiatrist 
from problems that belong to the mental pathol- 
ogist. The book throughout stresses the function 
of the Christian religion as expressed in personal 
experience and is related to mental health and 
wholesome social adjustment. This book should 
be read by students of religion and mental hygiene 
on account of the original way it brings psychiatric 
and Christian teaching into a working alliance. 
No pastor who takes counseling seriously can 
afford not to have this book as one of his sources 
of guidance. 
ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


Basic Concepts IN SoctaL Case Work. By Herbert 
H. Aptekar. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. 201 pp. $2.50. 


This book was written for the purpose of clarify- 
ing the concepts of case work which seem basic 
to the author, whose practice is derived from “‘his 
own understanding and adaptation of the psycho- 
therapeutic philosophy of Dr. Otto Rank,”’ as it 
applies to the case work situation. He also 
acknowledges as basic in his own thinking the 
“psychological use of function” which is associated 
with the Pennsylvania School of Social Work. 
His belief in the importance of this book arises 
from a conviction that clear and careful exposition 
of various basic concepts held by different schools 
of thought within the profession of case work is 
needed if the field is to develop with any unity 
upon which to base further professional growth. 

This book is provocative in the best sense. It 
is written in clear, positive, and nonargumentative 
style. At first the reviewer reacted against the 
simplicity of this style as carrying a note of con- 
descension to a presumably intelligent audience, 
but it is also possible to appreciate this simplicity 
as the expression of unusually clear and compre- 
hensive thinking. 

Space does not allow a critical analysis of the 
content of this work. There is an excellent in- 


‘troduction in which the author substantiates the 


concept of case work having a psychology of its 
own. To the reviewer the chapters seemed some- 
what uneven in quality, but all well worth study. 
This book will be one of lasting importance in the 
field of case work. It is a little disappointing 
not to have the author’s concept of diagnosis in- 
cluded at all, and to find that projection and 
identification are not as adequately treated as, 
for example, ambivalence and movement, but these 
are minor points considering what is accomplished. 

The chapter on case work, generic and specific, 
has a fresh and profound exposition of the manner 
in which case work varies with the situation deter- 
mined by the particular agency function. This 
chapter is outstanding in illustrating a quality of 
the book as a whole in illuminating and clarifying 
familiar concepts with new life. 

A future development which the reviewer 
feels would contribute to the general purpose of 
the author is a study of these concepts, and others, 
as related to practice in the field of public welfare. 
It would be of great value for example to examine 
the validity of the author’s statement that the 
end of case work is individual growth. This field 
more than any other has the experience of seeing 
the client accept the primary service as an end 
in itself{—in many instances a permanent part of 
living. This is especially true in the public 
assistance categories. 

If we were clearer regarding the specific appli- 
cation of case work in public welfare, we might 
be able to attain more of the controls and responsi- 
bility which Mr. Aptekar now feels we do not 
have. 

Moriet McLAUCcHLIN 

The Children’s Council, 

Savannah, Georgia 


Tue History oF PusBtic WELFARE IN NEW YORK 
State, 1867-1940. By David M. Schneider and 
Albert Deutsch. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 410 pp. $3.50. 

Tue History or Pustic ASSISTANCE IN CHICAGO. 
By James Brown. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. 183 pp. $1.50 paper, 
planographed. 


To the impressive list of books in the general 
field of public welfare by Edith Abbott, Grace 
Abbott, Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Grace 
Browning, R. Clyde White, and others, and eight 
or more studies of individual states under the gen- 
eral title, “Poor Law Studies,” all under the direct- 
ing editorship of the School of Social Service 
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Administration, the University of Chicago Press 
adds the two volumes here briefly reviewed. 


The History of Public Welfare in New York 
State, 1867-1940, is the second of a two-volume 
work. The first, by Schneider alone, appeared in 
1938 and treated the period from the coming of 
the Dutch in 1609 to the creation of the Board 
of State Commissioners of Public Charities in 
1867. The present volume continues the analysis 
of developments from 1867 to 1940. The authors 
are David M. Schneider, Ph.D., Director Bureau 
of Research and Statistics, New York State De- 
partment of Social Welfare, and Albert Deutsch, 
known in this field especially for his book, The 
Mentally Ill in America: A History of Their Care 
and Treatment. 

The period treated is the period of the develop- 
ment of modern public welfare and modern social 
work in the United States. Only one State, 
Massachusetts, had created a State agency for 
the supervision of charitable institutions before 
1867. New York followed in this year. In 1872 
was organized the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, one of whose chief purposes through the 
period has been the promotion of standards in 
public welfare. The period saw the Charity- 
Organization Society permanently launched in 
Buffalo in 1877. This three quarters of a century 
witnessed the development of child welfare from 
keeping dependent children in the poorhouses to 
their care in special institutions, to a loose whole- 
sale system of adoption, to modern child-place- 
ment, to aid in their own homes. 

Before the beginning of the period New York 
had been a leader in the establishment of special 
institutions for delinquent boys. The period 
saw the development of this method of dealing 
with delinquent children and the adoption of the 
methods of the juvenile court, which originated 
elsewhere, by the creation of special children’s 
courts. The State opened the first State reforma- 
tory for men in 1876 and a reformatory for women 
in 1901. In the field of public assistance the 
State led in creating a wave of opposition against 
outdoor relief, culminating in the abolition of 
outdoor relief in Brooklyn in 1878-79. By 1929 
it had worked its way through various phases of 
this problem of public assistance to the passage 
of a public welfare law emphasizing home relief 
in preference to institutional care and recognizing 
prevention of destitution as a public welfare 
function. 
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Through periods of depression—1873-78, 
1893-95, 1907-08, 1914-15, 1920-22—the State 
had experimented with programs of unemploy- 
ment relief, culminating in the Temporary Emer- 
gency Relief Administration, 1931, which in no 
small measure set the pattern for the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration created in 1933. 
In 1930 New York passed a State Old Age Security 
Act and in 1938 endorsed the principles of the 
Federal Social Security Act by writing into the 
State Constitution the declaration that the aid, 
care, and support of the needy are matters of 
public concern. 

These are some of the more important items 
in the history of public welfare in New York State 
as treated in this volume. It will at once be 
recognized that the story of the development of 
public welfare in New York is the history of the 
development of public welfare in this country. 
It is this history which is told in an interesting 
and scholarly manner in this and the earlier 
volume. Together they constitute the most com- 
plete history of public welfare in a single State 
yet to be written, and an important contribution 
to the history of public welfare in the United 


States. 


The History of Public Assistance in Chicago, 
1833 to 1893 deals with “municipal services con- 
cerned with the relief of destitution.” The ac- 
count is divided into two parts. The first begins 
with the organization of Cook County in 1831 
and extends to 1871. The date in the title 
appears to have been chosen because it was in 
1833 that the first important law on the subject of 
poor relief was enacted. The first part deals with 
the legal basis for public assistance in Cook 
County, the extent of destitution, the almshouse, 
outdoor relief and the care of the sick poor. Part 
II starting with 1871, the date of the beginning 
of the period of rapid growth of the city following 
the great fire, discusses such topics as the board 
of commissioners as an administrative agency, 
public and private relief in the homes of the 
Chicago poor, the almshouse and the insane 
asylum at Dunning, the county hospital, and 
dependent children in Cook County. 

Two interesting points stand out in Dean 
Brown’s summary. From 1833 when the total 
expenditure for public assistance was $244 to 
1893 when these expenditures had grown to half 
a million, “the organization for administration 
remained practically unchanged.” The second 
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point of special interest is that throughout the 
period the cost of assistance to the needy was 
borne almost wholly from public funds. Private 
agencies did not enter the field to any appreciable 
extent. Not only did they not interest them- 
selves in the administration of public charities, 
but on more than one occasion, when requested, 
they refused to lend the aid of their supposedly 
superior knowledge to the public administrators. 
The author is assistant professor and assistant 
dean in the undergraduate division of the School 
of Social Service Administration of the University 
ot Chicago. The monograph is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of public assistance. 
Roy M. Brown 


University of North Carolina 


RvuRAL PuBLIC WELFARE. SELECTED RECORDS WITH 
Intropuctory Notes AND ComMENTs. By Grace 
Browning. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 578 pp. $4.00. 


Grace Browning states in the preface to her 
book, Rural Public Welfare, that it has been pre- 
pared “keeping in mind the usefulness of the 
material in courses in schools of social work and 
for in-service training programs: within public 
welfare departments, also for the practicing social 
worker.” Important sections of the book include 
a picture of the activities of child welfare workers 
initiating their services in two counties, selected 
case records presenting the worker, client and 
community in action on welfare problems, also 
rural social resources, introductory discussions on 
“The Rural Economy,” “Rural Culture and Social 
Case Work,” and “Rural Resources,” and the 
bibliography. 

In reading the county records one gets the feel- 
ing of movement as the child welfare worker 
goes about her job of contacting the community. 
There is purposefulness and considerable attain- 
ment presented. The county case histories are 
interesting pieces of social engineering in com- 
munities where a social service is being introduced. 
The teacher of community organization would 
certainly find the records valuable in class work 
for they set forth in writing a type of work being 
done by rural case workers which seldom is pic- 
tured. However, in most counties the practicing 
case worker often has little time for community 
organization except as these contacts are neces- 
sary in her day by day case work with families. 
The array of available resources in the counties 
discussed in the book might be cause for discour- 
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agement to some case worker in a backward 
county should he fail to recall how such rich 
potentialities for time-consuming collaterals might 
affect the periodic reviews of his 350 to 500 
OAA’s and ADC’s. 

The case histories given in the bulk of the book 
are valuable to anyone teaching or practicing 
social case work. There is a wealth of services 
depicted and the recording is interesting, clear, 
and adequate. 

The case worker seeking a good example of 
recording has a multitude of choices from which 
to select. In reading any book on social work 
one is prone to expect a discussion of basic con- 
cepts and skills in the light of most recent findings 
in the field; however Rural Social Welfare has 
left the reader free to evaluate the job done by 
the case worker. 

To the practicing case worker bibliographies 
have become increasingly formidable, almost 
threatening, parts of what otherwise would be 
very readable articles and books. What the re- 
action will be to the 17 pages in Rural Public 
Welfare is something to contemplate; however 
because of the way this bibliography is classified, 
some sections are sufficiently brief for the ‘“day- 
light to sundown and sometimes dark’ rural 
worker to hope to explore them within a not too 
long period. Several of the titles included in the 
bibliography are magazines and books financially 
attainable even in the smallest counties if the 
staffs have pooled their resources and established 
embryonic libraries. 

The introductions to Parts II and III present a 
comprehensive picture of rural resources in which 
are pointed up the sociological, economic, political 
science, and psychological factors interwoven in 
family and individual problems as they are at- 
tacked by the social worker. The book’s emphasis 
upon the availability and use of resources in a rural 
setting is timely and this is kept out in front 
throughout the book; nevertheless the author 
does not permit the reader to forget that “It is 
important that even when treatment must be 
largely limited to the external situation, as it 
must at present in most rural settings, such 
treatment should be based on an understanding of 
the psychological factors involved. The rural 
agency, therefore, needs case workers, consultants, 
and supervisors who, although they may not have 
specialized in the psychiatric field, have thoroughly 
integrated its principles into their general prac- 
tice.” “Rural case workers should take care lest 
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they fall into the error which has been ascribed 
to the psychiatrist—that of blaming on the en- 
vironment (especially on a lack of resources) or 
on the cultural lag of the community all failures 
in case work.” “The special contribution of 
social workers, therefore, is or should be an 
understanding of the relationship between the 
rural, economic environment and the strains 
arising out of rural, cultural heritage on the one 
hand and the needs of individuals on the other.” 
And in the Preface is stated “There is perhaps no 
social worker who would question the applicability 
to rural work of the fundamental methods and 
concepts which have been developed through 
urban social work experience.” 
ANNA A. CASSATT 
North Carolina State Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare 


Tue Cxattp Speaks: THE PREVENTION OF JUVENILE 
Detinquency. By Justice Jacob Panken. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1941. 345 pp. 
$2.50. 


For a judge to prescribe books for delinquent 
children to read and to request them to write a 
review of their impressions of the books, is cer- 
tainly a novel method of treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. Yet this method seems to be suc- 
cessfully employed by Judge Panken of the New 
York City Children’s Court. The second half 
of the book is taken up with thumbnail sketches 
of delinquent children, with their reviews of books 
suggested by the Judge, and the Judge’s letters in 
reply, commenting on the reviews. The child’s 
reactions, attitudes, ideals, ambitions, etc. are 
usually brought out in the reviews of the books, 
which gives the judge insight into his mind and 
furnishes a basis for continued personal contact 
and treatment. The Child Speaks in the latter 
half of the book, but The Judge Speaks in the first 
half. 

In the form of inspirational lectures the judge 
presents his views of child psychology, very simply, 
and apparently for the purpose of educating pub- 
lic opinion to a sympathetic appreciation of the 
juvenile court philosophy. In a nutshell, the 
judge believes that delinquent children are pri- 
marily neglected children, usually neglected by 
their parents; that they need a friend to guide 
them; and that punishment has no place in a 
juvenile court, since it neither cures nor deters 
from crime. 
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Except for the book-review technique, there is 
little about delinquent children that hasn’t been 
said many times. It is for popular reading, not 
a guide or manual for social workers. In fact 
the judge participates in the treatment of the 
delinquent children in his court to such an extent 
that one can only wonder what is the judge’s 
concept of the function of the probation staff. 

WILEY B. SANDERS 

University of North Carolina 


Youtn Work ProGraMs: PROBLEMS AND POLICIES. 
By Lewis L. Lorwin. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. 195 pp. $1.75. 


During the past eight years there has gradually 
developed in the United States a series of agencies 
designed to furnish emergency work relief for 
young people unable to find work; second, to give 
the vocational training the public schools have so 
consistently failed to provide; and, third, to bring 
numbers of youths into the nonmilitary phases 
of national defense. It is the functioning and 
the activities of these agencies—the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, and the Work Projects Administra- 
tion—that are discussed in Youth Work Programs: 
Problems and Policies. 

Beginning with two thoughtfully written chap- 
ters, ‘What This Study Is,” and “Basic Concepts 
and Objectives of Youth Work Programs”—that 
give a philosophical appraisal of the subject, 
Mr. Lorwin passes on to a consideration of the 
groups of youth work programs should serve, the 
type of work that should be done, the wages that 
should be paid and the relationship that ought to 
exist between government youth work programs 
and organized labor. He concludes with a dis- 
cussion of the effect such programs of work can 
have on national defense, the cost of administra- 
tion, and suggestions for improving the program 
as a whole. : 

The chief weakness of this otherwise admirable 
book arises from the author’s excessive reliance 
upon the plans and activities of the National 
Youth Administration. The other governmental 
agencies sponsoring youth work programs are 
dismissed with but scanty attention, the result 
being that the uninitiated reader is left with the 
impression that the N. Y. A. is the sole agency 
doing an effective piece of work. This impression, 
doubtless even Mr. Lorwin would admit, is er- 
roneous. 
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The inclusion of a bibliography of source and 
secondary materials dealing with youth work 
programs would have strengthened the long- 
term usefulness of the book. 

Gorpon W. Lovejoy 


Furman University 


Joun Locke AND THE DOCTRINE OF Majority-RULE. 
By Willmoore Kendall. Urbana: The University 
of Illinois Press, 1941. 141 pp. $2.00 clothbound, 
$1.50 paperbound. 


The present monograph is the first of a series 
intended to contribute to political literature. a 
history of the speculation that has surrounded 
the question of the role of the majority in the life 
of the state. This volume must be considered, 
then, not only as a work in itself, but also as the 
beginning of a number of studies intended to carry 
the doctrine of majority rule from the time of 
Locke through the thought of contemporary 
political philosophy. 

In such a project the definition of the term “ma- 
jority rule” is of major significance, and happily 
the author has decided upon a broad and meaning- 
ful interpretation for his central theme. ‘‘Ma- 
jority rule” is universal, equal suffrage operating 
through an adequate machinery for popular con- 
sultation. Decisions are actually made on the 
basis of majority vote in a society which recognizes 
the validity of the fundamental principle of 
popular sovereignty. The series begins with 
John Locke since Kendall sees in him the first 
political writer who recognized the full implica- 
tions of the term. 

Such a conclusion involves a revolution of the 
writings of Locke for the author recognizes that 
the prevailing interpretation of Locke makes of 
him a defender of individual rights rather than a 
champion of majority rule. The study resolves 
itself into a minute examination of Locke’s 
pronouncements, the application of an involved 
though impressive logic to the findings, and an 
occasional inference as to what Locke would have 
said concerning some particular phase of the prob- 
lem had he said anything at all, and results in the 
conclusion that the political thinking of Locke 
was based on the principle of majority rule but 
that this principle remained latent though funda- 
mental in his political philosophy. Any serious 
threat to the position of the individual in a minor- 
ity of the political community is removed by 
Locke’s belief that the majority has a natural 


affinity for discovering and applying the moral 
law. The work is done with considerable skill, 
but one regrets from time to time that much of the 
argument comes from the author’s necessary at- 
tempts to fill in the gaps in Locke’s political 
As the first of a series the literary construction 
of the monograph is open to two suggestions. 
While formal studies in political philosophy will 
always have a limited appeal, the subject of ma- 
jority rule is so important to the political society 
of the United States that Kendall should reach as 
large an audience as possible. This would in- 
volve a simplification of language and sentence 
structure in the succeeding volumes. Also in 
keeping with this goal would be the substitution 
in the text of translated for original quotations 
from non-English sources. The author has made 
a good start on a bold venture; there should be as 
little as possible in the way of excess baggage. 
James L. GODFREY 
University of North Carolina 


THE AMERICAN Miners’ Association. By Edward A. 
Wieck. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1940. 
330 pp. $2.00. 


A casual appraiser of organized labor in the 
United States might discount the importance of 
a miners’ union which arose in 1861 and survived 
for less than a decade. But this was the first 
miners’ association in the United States and, as 
the author points out, “it was in advance of the 
typical trade union of the sixties, and actually 
set the pattern for the typical trade union of 
today” (p. 213). This, together with the fact 
that miners’ unions have held a position of lead- 
ership in organized labor in the United States, 
must be taken into account for a true appraisal. 

Edward A. Wieck comes to this study of the 
American Miners’ Association with a background 
of twenty-five years as a miner and experience as 
a union official and delegate to labor conventions. 
His principal sources for the study are records of 
the association, correspondence of the period, and 
articles in public newspapers. Unfortunately no 
copies of the Weekiy Miner, which was the prin- 
cipal basis of unity in the association, could be 
found. 

Mr. Wieck traces the organization of miners 
from beginnings in the British Isles to the forma- 
tion of local unions in the United States then goes 
into the history of this first association of locals. 
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As would be expected, the history of miners’ 
organizations was influenced by an increase in 
use of coal as a fuel during the nineteenth century, 
by economic changes associated with the Civil 
War, and by changes in mining methods. Wages 
were paid according to amount of coal mined, 
and interestingly enough, one of the most fre- 
quent grievances of the miners was the use of 
unjust weights by the operators. In one case the 
miners demanded a decrease in the rate per bushel 
and the use of standard weights. An independent 
newspaper explained the demand by stating that 
the operators had been getting “from 50 to 100 
per cent more coal than was actually counted.” 

This demand for a rate decrease, an early case 
of lockout by employers who demanded that the 
workers give up their union, and other such items 
add color to the history. The volume is valuable 
in that it gives a readable account of the history 
and preserves, in the appendix, the contemporary 
records of this first association of miners in the 
United States. 

Joun B. Knox 
Alabama College 


Tue Po.tticaAL Lire OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL 
Association. By O. Garceau. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1941. 186 pp. 14 Charts. 


A decade ago Sir Arthur Newsholme, one of the 
world’s greatest public health authorities, in his 
testament on health security wrote: “The medical 
practitioner should not continue to be responsible 
for the medical care of any person unless he has 
made accurate inquest into all his physiological 
systems, and has knowledge of his social and in- 
dustrial circumstances.”” That was a forward- 
looking ideal in medical and public health prac- 
tice ten years ago and today it is still an advanced 
but not unattainable ideal. 

Now along comes Mr. Garceau, a student and 
teacher of government, who turns to the arma- 
mentaria of the social sciences in an effort to 
understand the physician in terms of his organ- 
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izational milieu. The result of this examination 
is a carefully-thought out, highly-provocative, if 
somewhat heavy-reading essay on the American 
Medical Association. 

From an organic point of view, the medical 
profession represents the highest development of 
“the group within a group.” This essay would 
have great value even if it merely examined the 
group within its organic structure and functional 
framework. But it does more than that. An 
interesting case history is developed from the 
discussion of the national organization, its con- 
stituent local bodies, their membership, and 
activities. These facts are basic to any case 
history. From this point forward, the essay tells 
the more important story of the group, the AMA, 
interacting with society. In a limited sense this 
is the story of pressure politics and raises the 
fundamental problem of group and professional 
autonomy. The story is not altogether impar- 
tial; hence it is provocative. But that hardly 
detracts from its value. In fact, it enhances it. 

There are a number of points—of fact and inter- 
pretation—with which one might quarrel. Such 
generalizations as the AMA is a select group ex- 
cluding back-sliders, etc. and there is no group with 
a clearer understanding of the scientific roots of our 
civilization, are open to argument. There are a 
few important omissions in the section on “Polit- 
ical Pathology” such as reference to the split 
between the American Medical Association and 
the American College of Surgeons in 1934 over 
the group hospitalization issue. In his documenta- 
tion, one could have hoped that Mr. Garceau 
would have referred to a number of recent and 
authoritative studies and papers. Viewed in 
terms of the whole essay, however, these points 
are not too important. Mr. Garceau’s book is 
an important accession to the growing American 
medical-economic literature. 

JoserH HirsH 

Federal Public Work Reserve 
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From Reurer To Security. THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE NEW PuBLIC WELFARE SERVICES AND 
TuerrR ADMINISTRATION. By Grace Abbott. 


Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
388 pp. $2.50. 

Feepinc Our Fasnionep A BAcK- 
GROUND FOR MODERN MEattimes. By C. Anderson 


Aldrich and Mary M. Aldrich. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1941. 112 pp. $1.75. 

BETTER NURSING FOR AmerIcA. By Beulah Amidon. 
New York: Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1941. 
32 pp. $0.10. 

Basic Concepts In Sociat CasE Work. By Herbert 
H. Aptekar. Chapel Hill: The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1941. 201 pp. $2.50. 
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Income As AN INDEX OF THE FiscaL’ CAPACITY OF 
MicuicAN Counties. By Marvin A. Bacon. 
Michigan Governmental Studies, No.8. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1941. 78pp. $0.35. 

INFANTS AND CHILDREN. THEIR FEEDING AND 
Growrtu. By Frederic H. Bartlett. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1940. 409 pp. $1.50. 

Tue New Basy. By Evelyn S. Bell and Elizabeth 
Faragon. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1938. $1.00. Illustrated. 

THe Soviet EXPERIMENT. By Harry Best. New 
York: Richard R. Smith, 1941. 120 pp. $1.25. 
THE BALANCE SHEET OF THE FutuRE. By the Rt. 
Hon. Ernest Bevin. New York: Robert M. Mc- 

Bride and Company, 1941. 303 pp. $2.75. 

“SMEAR” Porrrics. AN ANALysIs oF 1940 CAMPAIGN 
LITERATURE. By Hugh A. Bone. Introduction 
By Senator Guy Gillette. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Public Affairs, 1941. 49 pp. 
$1.00. 

Mexico’s ScHoot-Mape Society. By George C. 
Booth. California: Stanford University Press, 1941. 
175 pp. $2.50. Illustrated. 

TENNESSEE VALLEY CouNnTy. RURAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE Hitt Country oF ALABAMA. By Karl A. 
Bosworth. University, Alabama: Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Alabama, 1941. 117 
pp. Charts and photographs. 

SCHIZOPHRENIA IN CHILDHOOD. By Charles Bradley. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1941. 152 pp. 
$2.50. 

SoctaL Action. I SEE AMERICA PREPARING. By 
Dwight J. Bradley. New York: Council for Social 
Action of the Congregational Christian Churches, 
October 15, 1941. 39 pp. $0.15. 

Or MEN AND WoMEN. By Pearl S. Buck. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1941. 203 pp. $2.00. 
WESTERN CIVILIZATIONS. THEIR HIsTORY AND THEIR 
CutturEe. By Edward McNall Burns. With Illus- 
trative Maps by Liam Dunne. New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, Inc., 1941. 926 pp. $6.00. 

CHRISTIANITY AND SEX. By Richard C. Cabot. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 78 pp. 
$1.00. 

BrorocicaL Symposia. A Series of Volumes Devoted 
to Current Symposia in the Field of Biology. Vol- 
ume II in 4 parts—Speciation; Defense Mechanisms 
in Plant and Animals; Biological Basis of Social 
Problems; Regeneration. Edited by Jaques Cattell. 
With a Foreword by George A. Baitsell. Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: The Jaques Cattell Press, 1941. 270 
pp. $2.50. 

THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE OF INFANTS AND 
Younc CHILDREN. By Psyche Cattell. New York: 
The Psychological Corporation, 1940. 274 pp. 
Illustrated. 

ComMUNITIES FOR Livinc. Prepared for the Advisory 
Panel on Regional Materials of Instruction for the 
Tennessee Valley. By F. Stuart Chapin, Jr. In 


Collaboration with Sam Schiller. Athens: The 
University of Georgia Press, 1941. 56 pp. $0.40. 
Tilustrated. 

Winpswert. By Mary Ellen Chase. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. 440 pp. $2.75. 
TuE CIvILIAN CONSERVATION Corps, THE NATIONAL 
YouTH ADMINISTRATION, AND THE PuBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Washington: Educational Policies Commission, 
National Education Association of the United States 
and the American Association of School Administra- 

tors, 1941. 79 pp. $0.25. 

Tue Docrors Mayo. By Helen Clapesattle. Min- 
neapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1941. 
712 pp. $3.75. Illustrated. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF GROUP MEDI- 
CAL Practice. By Dean A. Clark and Katharine 
G. Clark. Published by the Joint Committee of the 
Twentieth Century Fund and the Good Will Fund; 
and Medical Administration Service, Inc., October 
1941. Boston: Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund. 
109 pp. $0.25. 

War As A Sociar InstiTuTION. THE HIsTORIAN’s 
PERSPECTIVE. Edited for the American Historical 
Association by Jesse D. Clarkson and Thomas C. 
Cockran. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1941. 333 pp. $3.50. 

AMERICA’s OWN REFUGEES. Four MILLION CITIZENS 
ON THE Marcu. By Henry Hill Collins, Jr. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1941. 323 pp. 
$3.00. 

Don’t Be Arraip! How To Ger Rip or FEAR AND 
FaticuE. By Edward Spencer Cowles, M.D. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1941. 229pp. $2.00. 

PERSONAL LEADERSHIP IN INDUSTRY. By David R. 
Craig and W. W. Charters. Second Edition. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
245 pp. $2.50. 

INTELLIGENCE, POWER AND PERSONALITY. By George 
Crile, M.D. Edited by Grace Crile. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1941. 347 pp. $3.00. Illustrated. 

IDEOLOGIES AND AMERICAN LaBor. By Paul K. 
Crosser. New York: Oxford University Press, 1941. 
221 pp. $2.50. 

Famity Benavior. A Stupy oF HuMAN RELATIONS. 
(Second Edition, Revised) by Bess V. Cunningham. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1941. 527 
pp. Cloth, $3.00. Illustrated. 

How to Become Extinct. By Will Cuppy. New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1941. 181 pp. 
$2.00. Illustrated by William Steig. 

“Loox Away, Drxtre Lanp!” By Ada Claire Darby. 
Drawings by Cameron Wright. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1941. 339 pp. 
$2.00. 

Deep Soutn. A ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDY OF 
CasTE AND Ctass. Written by Allison Davis, 
Burleigh B. Gardner and Mary R. Gardner. Di- 
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rected by W. Lloyd Warner. Chicago: The Uni- 
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French, 1940. 377 pp. $2.50. 

LocaL GOVERNMENT IN GENESEE County. By Frank 
M. Landers. Michigan Pamphlets No. 14. Ann 
Arbor: Bureau of Government, University of Michi- 
gan, 1941. 58 pp. $0.10. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING SELECTED MATERIAL 
FROM THE FIELD OF SEX RESPONSIVENESS, MATING, 
AND RepropuctTion. By Anita D. Laton and Edna 
W. Bailey. Monograph Number Two. Bureau of 
Educational Research in Science. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1940. 118 pp. 

LancuaGE Hasits IN Human ArFrarrs. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO GENERAL SEMANTICS. By Irving J. Lee. 
With a Foreword by Alfred Korzybski. New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1941. 278 pp. 
$1.25. Illustrated. 

REDUCTIONS IN RECIDIVISM THROUGH THERAPY. By 
Ruth Jacobs Levy. New York: Thomas Seltzer, 
1941. Orders may be sent to Ruth J. Levy, 3018 
East 125th Street, Seattle, Washington. 143 pp. 
$1.50. 

Tue HarttaAn Peopte. By James G. Leyburn. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1941. 342 pp. 
$4.00. 

WHEN Peoptes Meet. A Srupy In RACE AND CUL- 
TURE Contacts. Edited by Alain Locke and 
Bernhard J. Stern. New York: Committee on 
Workshops, Progressive Education Association, 
1942. 756 pp. $3.50 list. $2.50 PEA members. 

Our Srncinc Country. A Second Volume of Ameri- 
can Ballads & Folk Songs. Collected and Compiled 
by John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax. Ruth Craw- 
ford Seeger, Music Editor. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Company, 1941. 416 pp. $5.00. Illustrated. 

SoctaL ResearcH. A Srupy IN METHODS OF 
GATHERING Data. Revised edition. By George 
A. Lundberg. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 1942. 426 pp. $3.25. 

CASES AND MATERIALS ON Domestic RELATIONS. By 
Joseph Warren Madden and William Randall 
Compton. St. Paul: West Publishing Company, 
1940. 901 pp. 
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Jup Gores Camprnc. By Bernard S. Mason. 
trated by Frederic H. Kock. New York: A. S. 
Barnes and Company, 1941. 85 pp. $2.00. 

InTIMATE VIRGINIANA. A CENTURY OF Maury 
TRAVELS BY LAND AND Sea. Edited by Anne 
Fountaine Maury. Richmond, Virginia: The 
Dietz Press, Publishers, 1941. 342 pp. $3.50. 
Illustrated. 

SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGY. By John C. McGre- 
gor. New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. 
403 pp. $5.00. Illustrated. 

Tue PrrsonaL-SociAL DEVELOPMENT OF Boys AND 
Greats IMPLICATIONS FOR SECONDARY Epvuca- 
T10N. By Lois Hayden Meek and others. New 
York: Committee on Workshops, Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, 1940. 243 pp. $1.50. To Pro- 
gressive Education Association members, $1.00. 

Pusiic ADMINISTRATION AND THE Liprary. By 
Arnold Miles and Lowell Martin. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1941. 313 pp. $3.00. 

Soctat LEARNING AND ImiraTIOn. By Neal E. Miller 
and John Dollard. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941. 341 pp. $3.50. 

Censorsuip 1917. By James R. Mock. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1941. 250 pp. $2.50. 

Women In Crime. By Florence Monahan with an 
Introduction by Ex-Warden Lewis E. Lawes of Sing 
Sing. New York: Ives Washburn, Inc., 1941. 306 
pp. $2.75. 

Tue Sours my ARCHITECTURE. The Dancy Lectures 
Alabama College 1941. By Lewis Mumford. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1941. 147 
pp. $2.00. 

NATION AND Famity. THe SwepisH EXPERIMENT IN 
Democratic FAMILY AND PopuLATION Poticy. By 
Alva Myrdal. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1941. 441 pp. $4.00. 

Asout OursEetves. A Survey or Human NATURE 
FROM THE ZOOLOGICAL VrEWPOINT. By James G. 
Needham. With [Illustrations by William D. 
Sargent. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: The Jaques 
Cattell Press, 1941. 276 pp. $3.00. 

Possum Trot. Rurat Community, Soutn. By H. 
C. Nixon. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1941. 192 pp. $2.50. 

Aw Apacue Lire-Way. Tue Economic, AND 
INsTITUTIONS OF THE CHIRICAHUA 
Inpmans. By Morris Edward Opler. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1941. 500 pp. 
$5.00. 

Tue Bett TELEPHONE SysteM. By Arthur W. Page. 
New York: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1941. 
248 pp. $2.00. 

OccupaTionaAL Mosriity. Democratic EFFICIENCY 
THE Use oF Human Resources. By 
Omar Pancoast, Jr. New York: Columbia Uni- 


versity Press, 1941. 155 pp. $1.75. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


Piarn WorDs ABOUT VENEREAL DtsEASE. By Thomas 
Parran, M.D. and R. A. Vonderlehr, M.D. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. 226 pp. $2.00. 

Wat Price TELEPHONES? By Norman Perelman. 
New York: League For Industrial Democracy, 1941. 
40 pp. $0.15. — 

EvERYONE’S CHILDREN A JUDGE 
Looks AT UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILDREN IN THE 
Unitep States. By Justine Wise Polier. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 331 pp. 

MENTAL DISEASE AND SOCIAL WELFARE. By Horatio 
M. Pollock. Utica, New York: State Hospitals 
Press, 1941. 237 pp. $2.00. 

CREATIVE Factors ry Screntiric ResearcH. A 
Social Psychology of Scientific Knowledge Studying 
the Interplay of Psychological and Cultural Factors 
in Science with Emphasis upon Imagination. By 
Austin L. Porterfield. Durham, North Carolina: 
Duke University Press, 1941. 282 pp. $3.50. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL Epvuca- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE AND THE SEVENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COL- 
LEGES AND SECONDARY ScHoots. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, College of Education, 
University of Kentucky. Volume XIV. December 
1941. Number 2. 235 pp. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE OF THE MILBANK MEMORIAL Funp. 
Reprinted from American Journal of Public Health 
and The Nation’s Health, Vol. 31, No. 9, September, 
1941. 28 pp. 

MonicrpaAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
Grorcta. By Lloyd B. Raisty. The University 
of Georgia Institute for the Study of Georgia Prob- 
lems. Monograph No. 3. Athens: The University 
of Georgia Press, September 1941. 316 pp. Free. 

Bryonp Psycnotocy. By Otto Rank. Published 
privately by Friends and Students of the Author, 
1941. 291 pp. Distributed through Elizabeth 
Hauser, Agent, 1711 Fitzwater Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUSTMENTS REQUIRED BY SOcI0- 
Economic CHaNnce. Edited by William C. Reavis. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1941. 
235 pp. $2.00. 

County GOVERNMENT IN WASHINGTON. Series in 
Rural Social Institutions, No. 3. By Carl F. Reuss. 
Pullman, Washington: State College of Washington 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 400, 
May 1941. 62 pp. 

Makers or America. By Irving Ritter. New 
York: Globe Book Company, 1941. 175 pp. 
$0.92. Illustrated. 

Our Lanpep Herirace. THe Pusiic DomaAIN 
1776-1936. By Roy M. Robbins. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1942. 450 pp. $5.00. 
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From Man TO Macuine. A History oF 
INVENTION. By Agnes Rogers. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1941. 160 pp. $2.50. 

PsycHoLocy AND Lire. A Strupy oF THE THINKING, 
FEELING, AND Dornc oF Including a 
Section on Physiological Backgrounds. New Edi- 
tion. By Floyd L. Ruch. Chicago: Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, 1941. 754 pp. $2.75. II- 
lustrated. 

MEASURING THE INTELLECTUAL AND CULTURAL 
BACKGROUNDS OF TEACHING CANDIDATES. An 
Analysis of the Results of The Second Annual Ad- 
ministration of The National Teacher Examina- 
tions. By David G. Ryans. New York: Coopera- 
tive Test Service of the American Council on 
Education, 1941. 27 pp. , 

LETTERS FROM THE TomBs. By Morris U. Schappes. 
Foreword by Richard Wright. Edited, with an 
Appendix, by Louis Lerman. Illustrated by James 
D. Egleson. New York: Schappes Defense Com- 
mittee, 1941. 128 pp. $0.25. 

Some AMERICAN Primitives. A Stupy oF NEw 
ENGLAND Faces AND Portraits. By Clara 
Endicott Sears. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1941. 291 pp. $3.00. 

IntropucInG Hovustnc ScHooL CuRRICULA. 
By Maurice F. Seay and Leonard E. Meece. Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of School Service, College of 
Education, University of Kentucky. Volume XIV. 
September 1941. Number 1. 92 pp. Illustrated. 

Serres ON LaBor Laws AFFECTING WOMEN IN THE 
States. New Jersey. Washington: Women’s Bu- 
reau, United States Department of Labor, August 
1941. 28 pp. Mimeographed. 

THE VARIETIES OF HUMAN Puysiqgue. AN INtTRODUC- 
TION TO CONSTITUTIONAL PsycHoLtocy. By W. H. 
Sheldon with the collaboration of S. S. Stevens and 
W. B. Tucker. New York: Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1940. 347 pp. $4.50. Illustrated. 

MorMon RECREATION IN THEORY AND Practice: A 
Stupy oF Soctat CHANGE. By Rex A. Skidmore. 
A dissertation. University of Pennsylvania. Get- 
tysburg, Pennsylvania: Times and News Publishing 
Company, 1941. 137 pp. 

Cuttp PsycnoLtocy. DEVELOPMENT AND 
Mopern Epvucation. By Charles E. Skinner and 
Philip Lawrence Harriman (Editors). New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. 522 pp. $3.00. 

NATURAL HiIstoRY AND THE AMERICAN MIND. By 
William Martin Smallwood in collaboration with 
Mabel Sarah Coon Smallwood. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1941. 445 pp. Illustrated. 
$4.25. 

FaitH AND Nurture. By H. Shelton Smith. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1941. 207 pp. 
$2.00. 

Sports Epvucation. THe New CurRIicuLUM IN 
PuysicaL Epucation. By Seward C. Staley. 


New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1939. 
325 pp. 

Sratistics OF FAMILY COMPOSITION IN SELECTED 
AREAS OF THE UNITED States, 1934-36. Volume 3. 
Buffalo, New York: Bureau of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Board. Bureau Memo- 
randum No. 45. December 1941. 304 pp. 

Sex Tatks to Boys (TEN YEARS AND OLDER). 
By Irving David Steinhardt. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1940. 188 pp. $1.75. Il- 
lustrated. 

Sex Tatxs To Grrts (TWELVE YEARS AND OLDER). 
By Irving David Steinhardt. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1938. 221 pp. $1.75. Il- 
lustrated. 

Tuts AGE OF FaBLE. THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
Woritp WE IN. By Gustav Stolper. New 
York: Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. 269 pp. 
$3.00. 

PasToraL Revised Edition. By Karl 
Ruf Stolz. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1940. 284 pp. $2.50. 

Community WELFARE PLANNING. By Walter L. 
Stone. Nashville, Tennessee: Council of Com- 
munity Agencies, 1941. 93 pp. 

CHILDREN IN A Wortp or Conruict. By Roy F. 
Street. Boston: The Christopher Publishing House, 
1941. 304 pp. $2.50. 

Srupies In HicHER Epucation. Biennial Report of 
the Committee on Educational Research, 1938-1940. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of Minnesota, 
1941. 200 pp. 

THREE HunpRED GIFTED CHILDREN. A Follow-up 
Study of the Results of Special Education of Superior 
Children. By Merle R. Sumption. Yonker-on- 
Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1941. 
235 pp. 

Business Procepures. By Perry R. Taylor. Pub- 
lished by the Joint Committee of the Twentieth 
Century Fund and the Good Will Fund; and Medical 
Administration Service, Inc. November 1941. 
Boston: Edward A. Filene Good Will Fund. 109 
pp. $0.25. 

FAITH FOR RECONSTRUCTION. By Rose Terlin. Social 
Action Pamphlet for December 15, 1941. New 
York: Council for Social Action of the Congre- 
gation:.1 Christian Churches. 42 pp. $0.15. 

Tue CurisTIAN Famity. By Tihamer Toth. Trans- 
lated by V. G. Agotai. Edited by Newton Thomp- 
son. St. Louis, Missouri: B. Herder Book Company, 
1941. 211 pp. $2.00. 

Sport FOR THE Fun or It. A Handbook of Informa- 
tion on 20 Sports Including the Official Rules. By 
John R. Tunis. Illustrated by Johan Bull. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1940. 340 pp. 
$2.50. 

Sex SATISFACTION AND Happy Marriace. By The 
Reverend Alfred Henry Tyrer. Foreword by 
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Robert L. Dickinson. New York: Emerson Books, 
Incerporated, 1941. 160 pp. $2.00. 

Unrversir¢ OF PENNSYLVANIA BICENTENNIAL Con- 
FERENCE. Studies in Economics and Industrial 
Relations, by Wesley C. Mitchell and others, 183 
pp.; Studies in Political Science and Sociology, by 
Hu Shih and others, 194 pp. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. $2.00 each 
volume. 

SexuaL DisorpERS IN THE Mate. By Kenneth 
Walker and Eric B. Strauss. With a Foreword by 
Sir Walter Langdon-Brown. Baltimore: The Wil- 
liams & Wilkins Company, 1941. 248 pp. $3.00. 
Illustrated. 

Tue Soctat Lire or A Mopern Community. By W. 
Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. 460 pp. $4.00. 

Wartime DEVELOPMENTS IN GOVERNMENT-EMPLOYER- 
Worker Washington, D. C.: 
International Labour Office, 1941. 152 pp. 

Tae Mastery or Sex THrouGH PsyCHOLOGY AND 
Reticion. By Leslie D. Weatherhead. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941. 246 pp. $2.00. 

You Too Can Have a Basy. (A PLAN FoR PARENT- 
Hoop.) By Abner I. Weisman. With a foreword 
by Max Huhner, M.D. New York: Liveright 
Publishing Company, 1941. 256 pp. $2.00. II- 
lustrated. 

Reapinc Gumpe ror Socrat Srupres TEACHERS. 
By Edgar Bruce Wesley. Washington, D. C.: 
The National Council for the Social Studies, 1941. 
158 pp. $0.50. 

Tue PsycHo.tocy oF DEALING wiTH PEOPLE. SERV- 
ING THE NEED OF A FEELING OF PERSONAL WorTH. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


New Edition, Completely Revised and Reset. 
By Wendell White. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1941. 268 pp. $2.50. 

BEcoMING A KwomMA. TEACHING AND LEARNING IN 
A New Guinea Trise. By John W. M. Whiting. 
With a Foreword by John Dollard. New Haven: 
Yale University Press. Published for The Institute 
of Human Relations, 1941. 227 pp. $2.75. 

Tue Rice Economy or Monsoon Asia. By V. D. . 
Wickizer and M. K. Bennett. California: Food 
Research Institute, Stanford University. Pub- 
lished in co-operation with the International Secre- 
tariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 358 pp. 
$3.50. Illustrated. 

INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF Foop Costs. By 
Robert Morse Woodbury. Washington: Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 1941. 86 pp. $1.00. 

12 Mrttion Brack Voices. A History OF THE 
NEGRO IN THE UnitTep States. Text by Richard 
Wright. Photo-Direction by Edwin Rosskam. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1941. 152 pp. $3.00. 

MOTHER AND BaBy CARE IN Pictures. By Louise 
Zabriskie. Second Edition, Revised. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1941. 208 pp. Il- 
lustrated. $1.50. 

Nurses HAnpBook oF OsstTetTrics. By Louise 
Zabriskie, R.N. and 14 Collaborators. New Sixth 
Edition. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1940. 740 pp. LIllustrated. $3.00. 

A History or MeEpicat Psycuotocy. By Gregory 
Zilboorg, M.D. in collaboration with George W. 
Henry, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, Inc., 1941. 606 pp. $5.00. Illus- 
trated. 


SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Southern Sociological Society will hold its seventh annual meeting on April 3 
and 4, 1942, with headquarters at the Read House. There will be division meetings 
on such topics as: The Changing Population Picture, Social Welfare, Teaching of 
Sociology, Social Research, Defense and Readjustment, and Recreation. Out- 
standing scholars from outside the Region will address the Society at the general 


meeting on the evening of April 3. 


William E. Cole of the University of Tennessee is President, and Coyle E. Moore, 
Florida State College for Women, is the Secretary. The Society has a membership 


of 265. 
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